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sion at the gathering difficulties that faced the schools and 

colleges of our country in a world of increasing violence, 
and expressed the hope that all our educational institutions 
would courageously face their responsibilities in a period 
which would sorely try men’s faith in the contribution of edu- 
cation to the democratic way of life. Then, on December 7, 
came the treachery of the Japanese. At once the schools and 
colleges, each already alert and organized in its own way, 
swung into action behind the government. Immediately we 
began to experience the exhilaration and the satisfactions 
which come from the pursuit of vigorous and positive meas- 
ures in defense of precious values. 


[ MY annual report last year I struck a note of apprehen- 


Now, as once more within a short generation we view the 
function of American education in the successful prosecution 
of a gigantic and far-flung war against merciless tyranny and 
unbridled ambition, we are immediately confronted with cer- 
tain interesting problems relating to the mobilization of 
American education. The control of education was not one of 
those powers conferred upon the federal government. It re- 
mains as one of those fundamental liberties, one of those 
precious heritages, the control of which the founding fathers 
quite intentionally left to the states and localities. As such 
the schools and colleges are the seedbeds for the development 
of that information and those attitudes in individual citizens 
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which are the basis for all democratic action. In other words, 
they inform and inspire those who govern no less than those 
who are governed. They are not propaganda agencies serving 
either an irresponsible dictatorship or a servile populace. 

Both in peace and in war, schools and colleges cooperate 
with the federal government to attain national ends and ob- 
jectives. For years the United States Department of Agri- 
culture has carried on a great program of agricultural exten- 
sion and research through the land-grant colleges and uni- 
versities. For the past quarter century both publicly and pri- 
vately controlled institutions have cooperated with the War 
and Navy Departments in the preparation of reserve officers. 
Equally important has been the contribution of the schools, 
with the assistance of the United States Office of Education 
now celebrating its seventy-fifth anniversary, in the prepara- 
tion of youth and adults to follow such vocations as industry, 
agriculture, the distributive occupations, and homemaking 
which are indispensable to national welfare both in peace and 
in war. Many other similar examples of cooperation be- 
tween the federal government and the schools and colleges in 
recent years could be cited. 

To these, as soon as war broke out, was added an almost 
endless array of additional types of cooperation between the 
federal government and educational institutions, which 
seemed desirable or imperative. Requests for coopera- 
tion come from every direction—from the established de- 
partments on the one hand and a bewildering array of newer 
agencies on the other, each of which wishes to have the assist- 
ance of the schools and colleges in carrying on its particular 
program: selling war savings stamps and bonds, developing 
friendship with Latin America, distributing ration cards, 
training workers for war industries, encouraging V-1 and V-7 
programs for the navy, setting up protective measures for 
the Office of Civilian Defense, explaining the necessity for 
price controls, collecting wastepaper and aluminum, encourag- 
ing the construction of model airplanes, and so on through a 
long list to which you could add many examples. 
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My chief purpose in mentioning these varied services 
which the federal government wishes the schools and colleges 
to perform is not in any sense to issue a protest, but rather 
to bring out the fact that in the prosecution of their func- 
tions almost all agencies of the federal government, espe- 
cially in time of war, have to depend upon the educational in- 
stitutions of the country to carry out important aspects of 
their respective programs. Education is a necessary part of 
these programs, which by direct legal provision or logical im- 
plication are a part of the responsibility of the several major 
divisions of government, both old and new. While it is true, 
therefore, that the federal government does not and should 
not control the schools and colleges, it is increasingly clear 
that it must seek and secure their cooperation. 

But what troubles the schools and colleges no end is that 
the federal government uses so many voices and even a variety 
of languages in addressing the educational institutions. “If 
they could only get together down there in Washington, we 
in the schools and colleges would know what to do,” runs the 
common complaint. Competitions and differences in policy 
among governmental agencies should certainly be ironed out 
in Washington and not exhibited to the country, thus adding 
confusion to the already heavy burdens of the schools and 
institutions of higher education. 

Yet in times of peace it has not appeared feasible, for exam- 
ple, to request the Office of Indian Affairs to turn over its edu- 
cational functions to the Office of Education or to any other 
central agency of education. The same has been true of agri- 
cultural extension, the ROTC, and the Civil Aeronautics 
Administration’s program in the schools. Naturally in times 
of war there are equal difficulties relative to savings stamps 
and bonds, selective service functions, civilian defense, and 
all the rest. In most instances, centralizing the administration 
of the federal government’s educational functions is therefore 
neither practicable nor desirable. On this point the Presi- 
dent’s Advisory Committee on Education after two years of 
study concluded: ‘Many and perhaps most of the federal 
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educational activities, in order to retain their effectiveness, 
must retain their present locations within the structure of the 
executive branch. The problem of coordination cannot be 
solved merely by reorganization and consolidation.” 

Yet cooperation between and among the federal agencies 
is an urgent need. In order to bring this about I suggest that, 
at least for the duration of the war, the President create by 
executive order an interdepartmental committee of represent- 
atives of those agencies of the federal government which, in 
order to carry on their work effectively, require the coopera- 
tion of the schools and colleges. An interdepartmental com- 
mittee would serve as a center of cooperation among federal 
agencies dealing with educational matters and as a means of 
correlating the approach of these agencies to the educational 
system, both public and private. At the suggestion of the 
Council a start toward such an interdepartmental committee 
was made two years ago but for various reasons was aban- 
doned. The same recommendation was made in the report of 
the Advisory Committee on Education in 1938, mentioned 
a moment ago. 

What may reasonably be expected of the federal govern- 
ment is equally the obligation of organized education. State 
and local control as provided in our system of government 
would seem inevitably to promise confusion and chaos in edu- 
cational theory and practice. But not so. We know that as 
a result of endless study and discussion there has come about 
in this country a remarkable unanimity of opinion as to what 
is good in theory and desirable in practice. 

Most of this development has come to pass through in- 
numerable national, regional, and state organizations, at all 
levels and in all areas of education, which have sprung up dur- 
ing the past half century. For a time it seemed as if they 
might only add confusion. But powerful instruments of co- 
operation and correlation have been set in motion. The Amer- 
ican Association of School Administrators brings together ad- 
ministrators of all aspects of elementary and secondary educa- 
tion. The National Education Association has developed a 
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great program of services to elementary and secondary school 
teachers. The regional accrediting agencies strive mightily to 
solve the difficult problems growing out of the relations be- 
tween secondary schools and colleges. The National Associa- 
tion of State Universities, the Association of Land-Grant Col- 
leges and Universities, the Association of American Colleges, 
the American Association of Teachers Colleges, and the 
American Association of Junior Colleges, to mention only a 
few, are exceedingly important influences in the development 
of policy in higher education. The National Catholic Educa- 
tional Association provides leadership for schools and col- 
leges connected with that great religious organization. 

Yet for years in all this situation something was lacking. 
Organized education had no strong, competent voice through 
which to represent its interests to the federal government and 
the country. In any given set of circumstances there were 
many voices and, as in the case of the federal government, 
even a variety of languages. It was under these circumstances 
in 1918, made critical by the First World War, that the Amer- 
ican Council on Education was organized by a number of im- 
portant national educational associations. In a few short 
months the Council so demonstrated its usefulness as to be re- 
garded as a necessary agency of cooperation and leadership. 
Since those early days the constituent associations belonging 
to the Council have increased to forty-seven. Other national 
organizations belonging to the Council as associate members 
number forty-six. The institutional members, including col- 
leges, universities, state departments of education, a limited 
number of public school systems, and private schools have in- 
creased to five hundred and seven. The grant of $300,000 
which was made to the Council this year by the General Edu- 
cation Board assures the Council’s continued operation on a 
sound basis. This demonstration of faith in the developing 
program of the Council is most gratifying. Thus there has 
been laid in the Council a very broad basis for a thoroughly 
comprehensive outlook on the problems of American educa- 
tion and a means of representing those interests both to the 
federal government and to the country. 
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There have been innumerable relationships set up between 
the Council and the various federal agencies such as the War 
Department, the Navy Department, the Office of Education, 
the Office of Civilian Defense, the Treasury Department, the 
Department of Agriculture, the National Resources Planning 
Board, the Office of Facts and Figures, the National Roster 
of Scientific and Specialized Personnel, the Selective Service 
System, the Coordinator of Inter-American Affairs, the De- 
partment of the Interior, the Department of Labor, the Civil 
Service Commission, and so on through the list. In all of these 
contacts the Council steadily attempts to represent the best 
interests of American education. 

To these problems of the relation of the Council to govern- 
mental agencies and to other educational institutions and or- 
ganizations, the Committee on Problems and Plans in Educa- 
tion and the Executive Committee of the Council have given 
a substantial part of their time during the past year. The im- 
portance of these issues merits this consideration. 

The Council believes deeply in research as a means of solv- 
ing the problems of American education. Hence it has from 
time to time stimulated and with the aid of special appropria- 
tions carried on a number of projects involving both research 
and the implementation of the findings. To conduct these 
programs it has always attempted to set up committees and 
commissions which were truly representative of the broad in- 
terests of American education. 

Thus in representations to the government and in the for- 
mulation of educational policy through research the Council 
has during the past twenty-four years served so far as re- 
sources permitted as an agency of cooperation in American 
education. If one compares the present situation with that 
which obtained at the outbreak of the First World War, it is 
clear that a great deal of progress has been made in organiz- 
ing and expressing American educational opinion and policy. 

Yet one further step needs to be taken at this time. The 
National Education Association and the American Associa- 
tion of School Administrators have pioneered in setting up a 
very effective body known as the Educational Policies Com- 
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mission. This commission, during the past six years, has de- 
voted itself primarily to the problems of elementary and sec- 
ondary education in public schools. The reports of this com- 
mission have commanded and deserved the admiration of 
American educators. 

In July of the past year, at the invitation of the Council, 
an informal group of educators, some of whom had been ac- 
tive in various enterprises of the Council, and others who 
were primarily identified with various educational organiza- 
tions, met at Skytop, Pennsylvania, for an extended confer- 
ence. There was no agenda, but after a thorough canvass of 
the situation these persons came to the conclusion that the 
thing most needed in American education at this time was a 
National Educational Policies Commission which would be 
thoroughly representative of education at all levels and in all 
types of institutions. Such a commission would be neither a 
research nor an operating body, but from time to time it 
would issue pronouncements on pertinent and current educa- 
tional problems such as those which have been put forth by 
the present Educational Policies Commission. It was sug- 
gested that the members of this new commission be appointed 
jointly by the American Association of School Administrators, 
the National Education Association, and the American Coun- 
cil on Education. This plan was promptly approved in broad 
outline by the Council and a request was submitted to one of 
the foundations for funds with which to carry it into effect. 
[ earnestly hope that a way may be found to set up such a 
commission. It would be one more link in the developing 
chain of organizing American education. As such it would 
benefit American education and broaden the influence of the 
American Council on Education. 


I. ADMINISTRATIVE DEVELOPMENTS 


MEMBERSHIP 


During the past year the membership of the Council has 
increased as follows: constituent members, 43 to 47; institu- 
tional members, 445 to 507; total, 534 to 600. Our growth 
during the past eight years is shown in the following table: 
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May May May 


1935 1936 1937 
Constituent members .. 26 28 30 
Associate members .... 19 24 28 
Institutional members.. 225 323 338 


WE: ivievceedwes 270 375 396 

The associations and institutions 

during the past year are as follows: 
Constituent Members: 


American Association of Schools and 
American Film Center 
American Red Cross 


Association of American Law Schools 


Associate Member: 


May May May May May 
1938 1939 1940 1941 1942 
30 32 36 43 47 
29 39 44 46 46 
363 385 414 445 507 


422 456 494 534 600 


admitted to membership 


Departments of Journalism 


American Psychological Association, Inc. 


Institutional Members: 


Alabama State Teachers College, Troy, Alabama 
Arizona State Teachers College, Tempe, Arizona 


Arkansas, University of, Fayetteville, 


Arkansas 


Augustana College, Sioux Falls, South Dakota 
Bronxville Public Schools, Bronxville, New York 


Clark College, Atlanta, Georgia 


Colorado, Western State College of, Gunnison, Colorado 


Cornell College, Mt. Vernon, Iowa 
Cottey College, Nevada, Missouri 


Dayton, University of, Dayton, Ohio 


Emmanuel Missionary College, Berrien Springs, Michigan 
Franklin and Marshall College, Lancaster, Pennsylvania 
George Pepperdine College, Los Angeles, California 
Gonzaga University, Spokane, Washington 

Huron College, Huron, South Dakota 


Idaho State Normal School, Albion, 


Idaho, University of, Moscow, Idaho 


Idaho 


Illinois State Normal University, Normal, Illinois 


John Tarleton Agricultural College, 


Stephenville, Texas 


Juniata College, Huntingdon, Pennsylvania 
Kansas, University of, Lawrence, Kansas 
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Kansas City, University of, Kansas City, Missouri 

Kentucky State College, Frankfort, Kentucky 

La Salle College, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 

Lincoln University, Lincoln University, Pennsylvania 

Marion Institute, Marion, Alabama 

Maryland State Department of Education, Baltimore, Maryland 

Marymount College, Salina, Kansas 

Miami, University of, Coral Gables, Florida 

Michigan College of Mining and Technology, Houghton, Michi- 
gan 

Mississippi, University of, University, Mississippi 

Montana State College, Bozeman, Montana 

National College of Education, Evanston, Illinois 

Newark, University of, Newark, New Jersey 

New York State Normal School, Fredonia, New York 

New York State Normal School, Geneseo, New York 

North Carolina, Agricultural and Technical College of, Greens- 
boro, North Carolina 

North Dakota Agricultural College, Fargo, North Dakota 

North Dakota State Teachers College, Mayville, North Dakota 

Northeastern University, Boston, Massachusetts 

Pacific Union College, Angwin, California 

Pennsylvania State Teachers College, Clarion, Pennsylvania 

Philadelphia Public Schools (Department of Superintendence), 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 

Randolph-Macon College, Ashland, Virginia 

Rhode Island State Department of Education, Providence, Rhode 
Island 

South Dakota State School of Mines, Rapid City, South Dakota 

Stevens Institute of Technology, Hoboken, New Jersey 

Swarthmore College, Swarthmore, Pennsylvania 

Texas, Agricultural and Mechanical College of, College Station, 
‘Texas 

Villanova College, Villanova, Pennsylvania 

Wagner Memorial Lutheran College, Staten Island, New York 

Washington, University of, Seattle, Washington 

Washington and Jefferson College, Washington, Pennsylvania 

West Liberty State Teachers College, West Liberty, West Virginia 

Whitman College, Walla Walla, Washington 

Whittier College, Whittier, California 
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Wichita, Municipal University of, Wichita, Kansas 

Williams College, Williamstown, Massachusetts 

Wilmington College, Wilmington, Ohio 

Wisconsin State Department of Public Instruction, Madison, 
Wisconsin 

Wittenberg College, Springfield, Ohio 


Xavier University, Cincinnati, Ohio 
FINANCES 


A major part of the deliberations of the group which met 
at Skytop, Pennsylvania, in July 1941 related to the future 
financial support of the Council. There was unanimous agree- 
ment that the record of service which the Council had ren- 
dered throughout its history justified a strong appeal for its 
continued support. Accordingly, together with the request 
for funds to support a National Educational Policies Com- 
mission, there was drawn up and submitted to the Gen- 
eral Education Board a statement setting forth the develop- 
ment and work of the Council in recent years. This state- 
ment was accompanied by a request for sufficient funds to 
assure the continuance of a strong central office in the Council. 
The General Education Board responded with a generous 
appropriation of $300,000 as a final grant to the Council for 
general support, with the proviso that not more than $45,000 
of the subsidy should be expended in any one year. Thus the 
continuance of the Council’s work at approximately the pres- 
ent level of support is assured for the next six or seven years. 

The Council has obligated itself to examine during this 
period all possibilities of permanent support. Within the past 
eight years the income from membership dues has increased 
from $21,110 to approximately $30,000, or slightly less than 
one-third of the present budget. There is evidence that many 
other eligible institutions and organizations would like to 
affiliate. We hope they will. Perhaps, after all, we have 
done fairly well in the way of self-support, because the 
Council, as I have several times pointed out, is the only one 
of the four comprehensive councils which derives any con- 
siderable portion of its support from membership fees. 
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It remains, therefore, for the Council to do such an effec- 
tive job as to appear to its many friends as an indispensable 
factor in American education. Fortunately during the past 
two years the Council’s activities in relation to the war have 
made a strong appeal to the Carnegie Corporation, which has 
recently made an additional grant of $12,000 for this pro- 
gram during the year 1942-43. 

The budget adopted by the Council at the annual meeting 
last year for the year ending June 30, 1942 totaled $97,500. 
A report covering the first ten months of this period, which 
will be distributed to you at the business session of the Council 
tomorrow, shows that the income for the year was estimated 
on a conservative basis and that we have been able to keep 
expenditures below our estimates. 

Supplementing the general budget is the\Publications Re- 
volving Fund, the budget for which at the beginning of the 
year was estimated at $71,100. This sum does not include 
the publications receipts or disbursements for any of the 
Council’s larger projects. 

Neither of these budgets includes the income and expendi- 
tures of the several projects operating under the Council, 
such as the Commission on Teacher Education, the American 
Youth Commission, the Cooperative Test Service, the Coop- 
erative Study in General Education, and others. During the 
current year their budgets amount to approximately $660,000. 
The total gross budget of the Council and the several projects 
operating under its auspices therefore amounts to approxi- 
mately $939,000 during the current year. This amount does 
not include the publications revolving funds of several Council 
projects. In view of the fact that this fiscal year will not be 
concluded until July 1 next, it is dificult to make accurate esti- 
mates for the next fiscal year. However, the Executive Com- 
mittee has given careful consideration to the anticipated re- 
sources of the Council for next year and has approved for 
your consideration a conservatively estimated budget. 

There has been a reduction in the anticipated balance as 
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against the previous year and certain other revenues, but the 
total income available for the conduct of the central office will 
be approximately the same as for the current year. 

At the same time the Executive Committee has been deeply 
impressed with the fact that no retirement system has ever 
been set up for the members of the Council staff. At the re- 
quest of the Executive Committee, careful consideration is 
now being given to the possibility of establishing such a re- 
tirement system. 


GRANTS 


Since the annual meeting of the Council in May 1941, 
grants of money from educational foundations and other 
sources in the amount of $450,831 have been made to the 
Council for various special purposes as follows: 


CARNEGIE CORPORATION : 
$500 (to the University of Pennsylvania) for the use of C. C. 


McCracken in a preliminary study of the master’s degree for 
the American Council on Education. 

$2,500 for validation of tests for primary mental abilities in rela- 
tion to occupational interest and performance in high school 
curricula. For the use of L. L. Thurstone. 

$5,000 for research on primary mental abilities by L. L. Thurstone. 

$5,000 for the cooperative preparation of a manual for university 
and college business officers. 

$10,000 for the activities of the American Council on Education in 
the defense program under Francis J. Brown, 1941-42. 

$15,000 for the continued support of the teacher testing program of 
the Council (for the work of the National Committee on 
Teacher Examinations). 

$5,000 for the initiation of a special bulletin of information to col- 
leges with respect to the personnel needs of the government 
defense agencies, including the armed forces. 

$2,500 for a quick survey of the specialized man-power potentials in 
universities and colleges, made at the request of the National 
Resources Planning Board. 

$12,000 for the activities of the American Council on Education in 

the defense program under Francis J. Brown, 1942-43. 
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OFFICE OF THE COORDINATOR OF INTER-AMERICAN AFFAIRS: 


$2,500 for the preparation, publication, and distribution of a list of 
recordings and films on the other Americas as aids to teach- 
ing in the schools of the United States. 

$9,500 for the use of the Committee on Modern Languages (R. H. 
Fife, chairman), to prepare a series of standardized tests for 
various grade levels to measure the results of teaching the 
English language to Spanish-speaking students. Work to be 
done in cooperation with the United States Bureau of Ter- 
ritories and Island Possessions, the Puerto Rican Department 
of Education, and the University of Puerto Rico. To be 
completed not later than July 1, 1942, 

$1,900 to send a qualified person to the Luis Munoz Rivera School, 
Trujillo, Dominican Republic, to teach English at that in- 
stitution; for a period of one year commencing on or about 
January 15, 1942. 

$7,500 to assist in the maintenance of the Malcotal School of Agri- 
culture, Minas de Oro, Honduras; for a period of one year 
from about February 10, 1942. 

’ $2,700 to send a qualified person to Costa Rica to teach English at 

the University of Costa Rica and to assist in the teaching of 


- English in the schools throughout Costa Rica; for a period of 
ol 10 months from January 1, 1942. 
$411 for the purchase of material for the Instituto Chileno Norte- 
- Americano de Cultura. 
ty 
Fietp FounbDaATION, INc.: 
in $25,000 for the reorganized American Youth Commission if $35,000 
can be secured from other sources. ($6,420 has been received 
of on this grant.) 
on 
GENERAL EpucaTION Boarpb: 
ol- $2,500 as a grant-in-aid for the use of the Recordings Division 
oat of the Association of School Film Libraries. Available July 
1, 1941 to June 30, 1942. (The administration of the 
, in Recordings Division was assumed by the American Council 
nal on Education as of August 1, 1941.) 
$3,000 for the use of the Committee on Motion Pictures in Education 
. in in developing a continuing service program. Available Jan- 


uary 1 to December 31, 1942. 
$15,000 for the support of the study of school equipment specifica- 
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tions and standards being undertaken by the Committee on 
School Plant Research of the Council and the Interstate 
School Building Service of George Peabody College for 
Teachers during the two-year period beginning January 1, 
1942, in addition to any unexpended balance on December 
31, 1941 of the Board’s appropriation of December 7, 1939 
for this purpose. 

$300,000 as a final appropriation for the general support of the Ameri- 
can Council on Education during a period of seven years or 
longer beginning July 1, 1942, in addition to any balance on 


June 30, 1942 in the Board’s appropriation for this purpose 
of December 7, 1939. 


ROCKEFELLER FOUNDATION: 


$9,900 for a study of the methods of teaching the history and con- 


temporary culture of the Far East in American schools and 
colleges. 


War DEPARTMENT: 


$15,000 for the development of special examinations for use in the 
selection of personnel for officers training groups. 


CONTRIBUTIONS FROM COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES PARTICIPATING IN 
THE COOPERATIVE STUDY IN GENERAL EDUCATION: 


$17,000 from participating institutions. 


STAFF 


There have been no permanent additions to the central 
staff of the Council during the past year. It was possible, 
through a grant from the Carnegie Corporation, to retain the 
services of Francis J. Brown and thus continue actively the 
efforts of the Council in the war program as it relates to insti- 
tutions of higher education. J. Harold Goldthorpe was like- 
wise reappointed for a period of ten months. 

M. M. Chambers, formerly of the staff of the American 
Youth Commission, has been given a short-term appointment 
to carry on the preparation and publication of the new bul- 
letin, War Service Opportunities for College and University 
Students. This appointment was also made possible by a 
grant from the Carnegie Corporation. 
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Practically all other changes of staff during the year, I 
regret to say, record departures from our midst. Charles R. 
Mann, president emeritus of the Council, has gone to the War 
Production Board as principal educational consultant of the 
Training Within Industry Branch of the Labor Division. 
Floyd W. Reeves, while retaining his connection with the 
American Youth Commission, has been called upon to share 
his time and talents with several governmental agencies. At 
present he is chief educational consultant in the Office of 
Price Administration. 

The associate director of the American Youth Commis- 
sion, Paul T. David, has become chief fiscal analyst in the 
Bureau of the Budget; Kenneth Holland of the Commission 
staff has become director of the Division of Science and Edu- 
cation in the Office of the Coordinator of Inter-American 
Affairs. The National Resources Planning Board has claimed 
the services of D. L. Harley of the American Youth Com- 
mission staff, and Howard Y. McClusky of the rural project 
carried on by the Commission has returned to the University 
of Michigan, giving but half-time to the work of the rural 
project. At the present time he is also associated with the 
Office of Civilian Defense. 

The Motion Picture Project has also surrendered two mem- 
bers of its staff to the war effort: Charles F. Hoban, Jr., 
former director of the Motion Picture Project, is now Captain 
Hoban of the United States Army, assigned to the Photo- 
graphic Division of the Signal Corps. Dr. Hoban left the 
Council to become associated with the Philadelphia public 
schools but after a short period there was called to Wash- 
ington. Blake Cochran of the Motion Picture Project staff 
is engaged in visual education activities in the Division of 
Cultural Relations in the Department of State. The Navy 
Department now has the services of Robert F. Sackett of the 
Motion Picture Project staff. 

Helen Hardt Seaton has rejoined the Council staff to carry 
on the activities of the Motion Picture Project and is acting 
as its executive secretary. 

The staff of the Commission on Teacher Education re- 
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mains intact, and a new member has been added, C. Robert 
Pace of the University of Minnesota as assistant in the evalu- 
ation activities. 

The Cooperative Test Service has likewise lost the services 
of John C. Flanagan, its associate director, who is on leave. 
Major Flanagan is engaged in testing activities for the United 
States Army. Geraldine Spaulding, a member of the staff 
of the Cooperative Test Service since its organization, has 
taken over the duties of assistant director of the Service, 
under the watchful eye of Dr. Wood. 

The Council is sorry to lose the services and good fellow- 
ship of these members of its official family and wishes them 
Godspeed and “happy landings” in their new endeavors. 

The reduced funds available to the Council for the forth- 
coming year will make it impossible to add to our staff, de- 
spite the increased load incident to the war activities. I am, 
however, quite sure that those who remain with us will carry 
on in their usual cheerful and splendid manner and will toss 


a “c'est la guerre’’ to additional duties and speeded-up pro- 
grams. 


PUBLICATIONS 


When I tell you that during the twelve months just closed, 
we have edited and published 29 new titles, including eight 
books, eight numbers in our “Studies” series, five numbers 
of THe EpucATIONAL REcoRD, and numerous pamphlets, 
and when I add that we have issued and mailed sixteen num- 
bers of the bulletin, Higher Education and National Defense, 
and four numbers of our new series, War Service Opportuni- 
ties for College and University Students, I have by no means 
told you the whole story, for the editing and publishing of 
reports of our commissions, committees, and staff members 
involve much more than is ordinarily connoted by those terms. 
Let me explain. 

Implicit in our editorial judgments are such considerations 
as these: adequacy of treatment of a subject, accuracy and ef- 
fectiveness of factual presentation, organization of material, 
use and validity of charts and graphs, suitability of writing 
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style to subject matter, the relation of a manuscript from a 
commission or committee to the total program of that enter- 
prise, to the programs of other commissions and committees, 
and to the total program of the Council. Then, too, there are 
the details of format, such as size of page, typography, cover 
and jacket, all of which receive careful study. Commissions 
and committees come and go. The Council lives on. And the 
Council must live with its books and other publications. 

But we don’t want to live with too many copies of any one 
book, and so we carry on a steady campaign of sales promo- 
tion. We own complete addressograph equipment and ap- 
proximately 36,000 addressograph plates so coded that we 
can run off lists of such categories as, for example, superin- 
tendents, principals, presidents, and professors in various sub- 
ject-matter fields. In addition, we have more than half a 
million names on lists. 

The two chief reasons why the Council publishes and sells 
its own books, pamphlets, and tests are that: (1) commercial 
publishers will not print many of our books without substan- 
tial subsidy and (2) commercial publishers with long, diversi- 
fied lists of titles may not push sales of our volumes as inten- 
sively as we do. In the matter of subsidy, sometimes they 
guess wrong. Youth Tell Their Story, the study of Maryland 
youth, was refused by a commercial publisher but we have 
already sold more than 10,000 copies of that book. With our 
own catalogue of titles and our own lists, we are able to make 
not merely an effort to sell what we have printed, but also a 
sustained endeavor to get these publications into the hands of 
those who by position or influence can put the content of the 
printed page into action. In other words, good-looking books, 
pamphlets, and periodicals are our most potent means of im- 
plementing the products of research and study. 

I have purposely reviewed some of these things which have 
appeared in previous annual reports because this year has 
seen the peak of the publications schedule of the American 
Youth Commission. You will recall that the total program 
of that Commission has cost more than a million and a quarter 
dollars. Its reports substantially enhance and enrich the lit- 
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erature of the social sciences. What shall it profit society 
if these findings and judgments are not well printed and 
widely and wisely disseminated? The Council and the Com- 
mission would have violated a public trust in accepting grants 
for the numerous studies of that Commission if the findings 
had not been issued in a variety of usable forms and put in 
the hands of the right people. American education is indebted 
to Dr. Reeves and his staff for their ingenious skill and tire- 
less efforts to present the findings of the American Youth 
Commission persuasively to the professional and lay public. 
And I am sure that he and his staff would testify to the re- 
sourcefulness and competence of our editorial and publica- 
tions staff. 

You will be interested to know that in the list of “Sixty 
Educational Books of 1941,” published in the April 1942 
number of the Journal of the National Education Association, 
five titles were published by the American Council on Edu- 
cation. 

During the first ten months of the fiscal year, we have sold 
a total of more than 17,000 books and 10,000 pamphlets, 
and have distributed free many thousands of leaflets. In addi- 
tion, we have marketed more than 750,000 tests. The gross 
sales receipts from all Council publications during the year 
will amount to more than $200,000. 


II. War SERVICES 


As I have indicated, the war has already influenced pro- 
foundly the work of the Council. Our staff, our officers, our 
committees, and our commissions have given most of their 
time and thought to problems brought to us by the govern- 
ment or to questions about the war effort which have been 
raised by educational organizations and institutions. This is 
as it should be. I personally have been pleased at the effec- 
tive manner in which the Council has faced its task in these 
difficult days. 

This complete report might well have been devoted to a 
detailed recounting of all the multitudinous issues which have 
faced us in relation to the war. I might have spent a con- 
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siderable amount of time telling you about services we have 
performed for government and for you. But you know most 
of this, if you have read the bulletin, Higher Education and 
National Defense. And | believe it is now one of the most 
carefully read documents in the educational world. A young 
college administrator said to me the other day, ‘If the Council 
had done nothing else in twenty-five years but get ready to 
issue that bulletin, it would have merited all the time and 
talent and money which have been given to it.” [ am sure that 
is quite too extravagant praise, but all of us appreciate the 
sentiment which inspired it. We hope to continue to measure 
up to that level for the duration, however long it may be. 


THE NATIONAL COMMITTEE ON EDUCATION AND DEFENSE 


In my annual report of last year, I described the organiza- 
tion of the National Committee on Education and Defense, of 
which Willard E. Givens and I are co-chairmen. Its purposes 
as approved by the representatives of the fifty-five national 
educational associations that comprised its original member- 
ship were: (1) immediate and continuous representation of 
organized education for effective cooperation with govern- 
ment; (2) the stimulation and coordination of the efforts of 
educational organizations and institutions in projects related 
to the national defense; (3) dissemination of information re- 
garding defense developments to educational organizations 
and institutions; (4) the maintenance and improvement of 
educational opportunities essential to a long-range program. 

These purposes continue to be the guiding principles of the 
National Committee. 

The work of the National Committee is carried on through 
its executive committee and six standing committees. Francis 
J. Brown, who has been employed as consultant on the staff 
of the Council through a subsidy from the Carnegie Corpora- 
tion, has devoted most of his time to the work of these com- 
mittees, particularly the Committee on Military Affairs. 

The three meetings of the executive committee held dur- 
ing the year were devoted to reports of the special commit- 
tees, appraisal of new areas of service, and the determination 
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of policies relating to the ever-increasing problems of educa- 
tion in a period of intensifying national emergency. 

Of the many problems discussed by the executive committee 
and not falling within the jurisdiction of the six standing com- 
mittees, only four can be included in this report. 

The executive committee has been continually concerned 
with civilian defense as it relates to the colleges and univer- 
sities. At its meeting in June 1941, the committee, upon re- 
ceipt of a communication from the Office of Civilian Defense, 
authorized its co-chairmen to advise the director of the Office 
of Civilian Defense of the interest of the committee in this 
field and to offer its full cooperation. Shortly thereafter the 
director requested the American Council on Education to rec- 
ommend the names of individuals for the Commission on Col- 
leges and Civilian Defense. Such a commission was appointed 
and has kept in close liaison with the executive committee. At 
the January 15 meeting, Dean Landis, the new director of the 
Office of Civilian Defense, Commissioner Studebaker of 
the Office of Education, and other representatives of both 
offices met with the committee. Dean Landis stated that he 
favored decentralization of effort on the part of all educa- 
tional institutions, believing that each school and college could 
make its best contribution by providing leadership and train- 
ing for the civilian defense organization within its own local 
community. Channels for distribution of informational mate- 
rials should be established through the state and local school 
systems. 

A second problem to which the executive committee has 
given consideration is that of health. Following discussions 
in earlier committee meetings of the need for more concerted 
action in this field, a special report was presented at the Janu- 
ary meeting. Included in the recommendations adopted by 
the committee was the appointment of a health and physical 
education staff of at least four persons in the United States 
Office of Education; the expansion of health, physical educa- 
tion, and recreation programs in the various state depart- 
ments of education; and the appointment of a special com- 
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mittee by the co-chairmen to implement the report in such 
ways as might most effectively achieve its objective. 

In the First World War, “100 per cent” campaigns were 
common in the schools, especially for the sale of Thrift 
Stamps and Liberty Bonds. At one of its earliest meetings, 
the executive committee went on record opposing such ‘100 
per cent’? campaigns but pledging the full support of schools 
and colleges in all programs of national defense. In June 
1941, the executive committee appointed a special committee 
to cooperate with the Treasury Department in the sale of de- 
fense bonds and stamps. The following suggestions were of- 


fered for guidance in developing policies affecting schools and 
colleges: 


(1) Schools and colleges should not have the responsibility of be- 
coming a collection agency in a defense savings stamp and bond sales 
campaign; the efforts should be primarily educational. (2) The com- 
mittee does not favor the establishment of goals such as 100 per cent 
participation by schools, and the use of various other “high pressure 
tactics.” (3) No one arbitrary sales plan can be set up for the schools 
of the entire United States; each local community should be permitted 
to conduct its campaign in accordance with local conditions and oppor- 
tunities. (4) Serious consideration should be given to adaptation of 
the existing Thrift Savings System which has been operated successfully 
in a large number of school systems throughout the country. ... (5) To 
avoid rivalry among local banks, one bank should be designated by fed- 
eral authorities as the depository for school defense savings, and this 
bank, in keeping with the practice observed in the Thrift Savings Sys- 
tem, should put up a bond to protect the investments of school children 
and increase its bond as the amount of savings increases. 


Finally, even in the midst of war there is the problem of the 
peace that will follow. The executive committee has felt that 
it was premature to establish a standing committee to give 
major consideration to the issues of peace and postwar recon- 
struction, but it has maintained liaison with both govern- 
mental and private agencies interested in this field and has au- 
thorized the appointment of two temporary committees—one 
to explore what possible action might be taken for educational 
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reconstruction in the United States, including the problem of 
the education of service men after their period of service, 
and the other to explore and make recommendations relative 
to possible procedures involving the place of education in 
relation to world reconstruction problems. 


Committee on Military Affairs 


The accelerating program of national defense and then 
of total war has made the work of the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs of vital importance during this past year. The 
activities have been largely in three fields: selective service, 
liaison between colleges and universities on matters of mili- 
tary policy, and assisting institutions of higher education in 
adapting to defense and war programs through national con- 
ferences, individual consultation, and correspondence. 

Four of the nine meetings of the committee held during 
the past year were with representatives of the Selective Serv- 
ice System. Also, Dr. Brown has been in constant contact 
with General Hershey and others of the National Headquar- 
ters staff. At their request, the committee has cooperated in 
the drawing up of memoranda affecting colleges and univer- 
sities and students, and has continually interpreted such mem- 
oranda to the colleges. 

In March 1941, National Headquarters issued a memoran- 
dum on occupational deferment of men in training and prep- 
aration for necessary occupations which, together with the 
interpretation of the memorandum and a special form ap- 
proved by National Headquarters for use by colleges in rec- 
ommending individual deferment, has been to a large degree 
the basis of action by colleges and universities and by local 
Selective Service boards. Through cooperation with National 
Headquarters copies of this memorandum and of Bulle- 
tin No. 10 of Higher Education and National Defense, giv- 
ing the interpretation and enclosing the recommended form, 
were sent to all local boards and state directors and to the 
presidents of all colleges and universities. 

Since the issuing of this basic document, over twenty-five 
memoranda affecting students and two specifically dealing with 
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teachers have been sent out by Selective Service. A total of 
twenty professional and technical fields in which shortages 
exist have been identified. Local boards have been requested 
to give consideration for occupational deferment of individ- 
uals in training or preparation for each of the following fields: 


Agriculture Industrial management 
Anesthesia Laboratory assistants 
Architecture Metallurgy 

Bacteriology Medicine 

Biology Osteopathy 

Chemistry Personnel management 
Dentistry Pharmacy 

Draftsmanship Physics 

Engineering Teachers in selected fields 
Geology and geography Veterinary medicine 


On March 16, 1942, a new basic document on occupational 
deferment was sent out by National Headquarters. This em- 
phasizes the necessity of carefully appraising the potential man 
power of the nation. It states specifically that the function of 
the Selective Service System is twofold: to select men for the 
armed forces and to select for retention in their civilian en- 
deavors an adequate supply of trained, qualified, or skilled 
men in order to maintain civilian activities necessary to war 
production and other activities essential to the support of the 
war effort. The latter are defined to include activities neces- 
sary to “the national health, safety, and morale.” This is a 
restatement rather than a modification of policy, and it is con- 
templated that this basic document will be followed by a series 
of occupational bulletins, each dealing with a necessary ac- 
tivity in which a shortage of personnel exists or may exist and 
for which consideration should be given for occupational de- 
ferment of necessary individuals in the occupation and of those 
in training and preparation therefor. 

The committee and the Council have conducted surveys of 
teacher shortages and submitted the findings to National 
Headquarters and to the Bureau of Labor Statistics as a 
basis for recommending occupational deferment of teachers 
in areas in which such shortages exist. 
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During the past year the committee and the Council have 
cooperated with Selective Service Headquarters and other 
government agencies in two national surveys. One question- 
naire was sent to each college and university to procure data 
on (1) men students in the institutions in relation to their 
major fields and to their selective service status and (2) the 
number of men in each class being trained in the various pro- 
fessional fields. The second survey was of potential needs 
in professional personnel, and the form prepared was sent 
to selected major industrial plants. 

A wide variety of questions of policy of higher education 
and of individual institutions has been referred to the com- 
mittee. Reflecting as far as possible the recommendations 
of the War and Navy Departments that basic education is 
essential, it has cautioned against hasty and ill-advised intro- 
duction of highly technical short courses. The major modi- 
fication is toward a somewhat greater emphasis upon mathe- 
matics and basic sciences. “The committee has urged that, 
under proper safeguards, credit be given for military experi- 
ence. It has likewise urged that provision be made for indi- 
viduals who desire to do so to accelerate their preparation 
and thus be more speedily available for national service. 
Acceleration created a peculiar problem for men in ROTC, 
who would normally go to military camp between the junior 
and senior years. When apprised of this problem by the 
committee, the army and navy postponed the camp experi- 
ence until immediately following graduation. Questions re- 
garding faculty members who are reserve officers and those 
who are called through selective service, their re-employment 
after discharge from military service, and many other prob- 
lems have been referred to appropriate military officials for 
their consideration and action. Their decisions have been 
reported to the colleges promptly. 

Several statements of recommended policy have been pre- 
pared by the committee and widely circulated through the 
bulletin, Higher Education and National Defense. In the 
issue of March 26, 1942, the committee urged each male stu- 
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dent to appraise carefully his own abilities and his potential 
service to the nation in deciding his immediate course of ac- 
tion: to volunteer, to procure employment, or to continue 
his education. 

Two national conferences have been held during the past 
year. On July 30-31, 1941, representatives of the major asso- 
ciations of institutions of higher education met in Washington 
with twenty-five representatives of government to discuss new 
demands, actual and potential, upon colleges and universities 
by military, industrial, and civilian defense needs. The report 
of the conference was published by the Council under the 
title of Higher Education Cooperates in National Defense. 

The second conference held at Baltimore under the joint 
auspices of the Committee on Military Affairs and the United 
States Office of Education on January 3-4, 1942, was 
attended by more than a thousand college and univer- 
sity executive officers. Sixteen resolutions were adopted 
which have largely directed the policies of higher education 
during the war period. ‘These include recommendations for 
a national survey and allocation of total man power, accelera- 
tion of educational programs and federal subsidy therefor, 
an exchange of information regarding changes made by edu- 
cational institutions in the interest of war service, credit for 
military experience, greater emphasis upon health, and occu- 
pational deferment for individuals in preprofessional and 
graduate training in necessary fields. The entire proceedings 
of the conference have been published by the Council under 
the title of Higher Education and the War. 

During the year an ever-increasing number of individual 
conferences have been held with college and university presi- 
dents, deans, and chairmen of defense committees, and the 
volume of correspondence has multiplied many times. Dr. 
Brown has visited several campuses, on request, and has spent 
the time in conference with student and faculty groups. He 
has addressed nine national associations of higher education. 
This continuous service through the committee and the Coun- 
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cil has apparently been very much appreciated by the institu- 
tions of higher education. 


Committee on Women in College and Defense 
g 


The increasing number of men drawn into military and 
other services has created an accelerating demand for women 
in many fields. The Committee on Women in College and 
Defense has sought to appraise these changing needs and to 
give such guidance to the colleges as might be based upon 
factual data. Several meetings of the committee have been 
held, and two statements prepared and distributed as special 
issues of the bulletin. Through cooperation with the Ameri- 
can Association of University Women, the services of 
Helen M. Hosp have been made available to the committee 
and the Council to make a continuing analysis of new and 
potential developments in the employment of college-trained 
women. A third statement, which will be much more specific, 
is now ready to be issued. 


Committee on Preservice Education 


The Committee on Preservice Education has prepared 
three pamphlets, Js Your Number Up?, Attention! To Your 
Health, and Training through Recreation. ‘The first two 
have been published; the third is now in process of publica- 
tion and should appear shortly. National Headquarters, 
Selective Service System, has assisted in calling these pam- 
phlets to the attention of men entering the armed forces. 


Subcommittee on Education 


The Subcommittee on Education, of the Joint Army and 
Navy Committee on Welfare and Recreation, has met only 
twice during the year, but its services have likewise been 
continuous through the time that Dr. Brown gives to this 
work while at his office in the War Department. Several 
educational projects have been developed and taken over by 
the Special Services Branch. The most important is the pro- 
gram of correspondence instruction now available through 
the Army Institute to all enlisted men. Two types of courses 
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are provided—one directly through the Institute for the pay- 
ment of a $2.00 enrollment fee only, the other any corre- 
spondence course given by any one of the 80 colleges and 
universities approved for correspondence instruction. For 
the latter, the army will pay one-half the total tuition and 
textbook charges up a total of $20 a man for each course. 

A special committee of the Subcommittee on Education 
has assisted in the development of the program. A civilian 
group has been appointed to select and revise courses, and 
another special committee, appointed by the Council, has 
recommended to the Special Services Branch that immediate 
steps be taken to employ personnel to establish standards of 
achievement and to appraise correspondence courses and 
general military experience in terms of skills, attitudes, and 
knowledge achieved, and that secondary schools and colleges 
be urged to accept such appraisal for readmission of students 
upon their return to civilian life. 

The Subcommittee on Education has prepared a recom- 
mended manual for Special Services officers. It has also co- 
operated with the Bureau of Public Relations of the War De- 
partment in appointing regional consultants and a national 
group to assist in selecting civilian lecturers for the orienta- 
tion courses given to men in the army. On request, it has sug- 
gested personnel for various types of services. Dean Francis 
T. Spaulding, a member of the subcommittee, has been ap- 
pointed head of the Education Section, Special Services 


Branch, United States Army, with the rank of lieutenant 
colonel. 


OTHER WAR ACTIVITIES 


In the course of its work on educational problems related 
to the war, the Council procured the services of Robert C. 
Woellner, executive secretary of the Board of Vocational 
Guidance and Placement of the University of Chicago. He 
was loaned by the university to make a detailed study of the 
training needs for the enlisted men entering the armed forces, 
needs which colleges and universities could meet. The find- 
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ings of this investigation were published as Bulletin No. 23 of 
Higher Education and National Defense. 

Twenty-seven issues of the bulletin have been issued by the 
Council and distributed free to more than 6,000 college and 
university presidents, deans, chairmen of defense committees, 
and many individuals in government agencies which deal with 
college and university students. From the many expressions 
of appreciation, it is apparent that the bulletin is an important 
medium of information. 

One of the most immediately useful services of the Council 
to colleges and universities is the publication of War Service 
Opportunities for College and University Students, initiated 
in February. Based upon a series of job descriptions related 
to the war effort, originally developed by President Wriston 
of Brown University, the Council series has been enthusi- 
astically received. Its purpose is not to stimulate volunteer- 
ing by college students but to assist in counseling them re- 
garding their selection of the service for which they are or 
may become best equipped. ‘The publication is cumulative, 
each sheet giving essential information regarding the open- 
ing described, the training required, age, examination, educa- 
tion, period of service, pay, relation to selective service, and 
so forth. Opportunities in the War and Navy Departments 
as well as other war agencies, including appointments through 
civil service are reported. Copies are sent to all college and 
university presidents in the country. ‘This service is provided 
through a grant from the Carnegie Corporation and com- 
mands the full time of M. M. Chambers. 

Many other details of services provided by the Council both 
to governmental agencies and to higher education must be 
omitted from a brief report. These include such activities as: 
approval of a special form for colleges to be given to students 
at time of induction into the armed forces; assistance to in- 
dividuals and institutions in policies of curriculum changes 
and student and faculty advisement; the conducting of three 
national studies relative to the effect of selective service upon 
colleges and universities; the increasing shortage of man 
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power within college faculties; and the activities carried on 
by the colleges and universities for men in the armed forces. 

The declaration of war brought into existence a new co- 
ordinating organization, the United States Office of Educa- 
tion Wartime Commission. Appointed by Commissioner 
Studebaker on December 23, 1941, the Commission includes 
a number of persons who are likewise members of the Na- 
tional Committee on Education and Defense or its standing 
committees. The Commission is divided into two groups: 
the Divisional Committee on State and Local School Admin- 
istration with Willard E. Givens as chairman; and the Divi- 
sional Committee on Higher Education with George F. Zook 
as chairman. ‘To date, each divisional group has held three 
meetings, and the Commission four. Special subcommittees 
have been appointed to help appraise such problems as teacher 
shortages and means of meeting them, correlation of accelera- 
tion programs of secondary schools and colleges, health, and 
federal aid to higher education to stimulate the acceleration 
program. 

No one can predict the future. Certainly unforeseen and 
unprecedented demands will be made upon both secondary 
schools and colleges. Sacrifices are inevitable and will be 
made willingly. But to discard basic education without as- 
surance that the “new” courses are functional and to lose the 
long view in the eagerness to serve the needs of today will be 
shortsighted. Indeed, it may jeopardize rather than enhance 
the success of our arms in a long war and the sane reconstruc- 
tion of an ordered world of peace and security. 


Roster Study 


Last December the Executive Office of the President of 
the United States requested the National Resources Planning 
Board to make, through the National Roster of Scientific and 
Specialized Personnel, a survey of the nation’s needs for pro- 
fessionally trained man power and of the resources of the na- 
tion to meet those needs. 

Last January the National Roster, in turn, asked the Amer- 
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ican Council on Education to assist by obtaining information 
from institutions of higher education concerning the supply 
of trained personnel which such institutions could provide 
during the period February 1942 to January 1943 inclusive. 

With a small grant of money from the Carnegie Corpora- 
tion of New York, Dr. Marsh developed four blank forms 
for the Council and sent a supply of them to the executive 
officers of institutions of higher education, requesting the 
necessary information. Very generously you and others re- 
sponded. 

The tabulated information thus furnished by the Council 
to the Roster shows the number of men and women coming 
from our colleges and universities this year, at approximately 
two-month intervals, who will be trained for work in each of 
103 different categories of employment. These categories 
were selected by the Roster. Copies of the summaries will 
be sent to you. 

For example, the data show that during the twelve-month 
period ending January 31, 1943 the degree-granting institu- 
tions of higher education will graduate or make available ap- 
proximately these numbers in fields indicated: accounting, 
7,600 men and 1,300 women; bacteriology and pathology, 
500 men and 500 women; organic chemistry, 1,400 men and 
200 women; mathematics, 2,000 men and 1,100 women; 
physics, 1,200 men and 100 women; foreign languages, 1,700 
men and 3,300 women. 

This project is of timely importance. It bears directly 
upon the problem of allocation of man power as a war meas- 
ure. It gives the facts regarding the supply of professionally 
trained men and women coming from our institutions of 
higher education. It shows where there is shortage and sur- 
plus in our faculties. It reveals facilities, equipment, and 
room for the training of additional students in various special 
and general fields. 

In short, the information which you furnished enables the 
Council to say to the proper anthorities, “Here is the supply.” 
That statement and the cogent facts upon which it rests have 
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made governmental authorities and others feel more keenly 
their obligation to tell you in turn just what and where the 
needs are. And only when needs and supply in trained per- 
sonnel are revealed with equal clarity shall we be able to 
make maximum use of our man power for the better conduct 
of the total war effort. 


Man Power 


At a joint meeting of the Committee on Problems and 
Plans in Education and the Executive Committee of the Coun- 


cil held on December 19, 1941, the following resolution was 
adopted: 


With complete national unanimity, we are now engaged in a total 
national war. The surest and quickest route to victory is the full, 
energetic, and planned use of all our resources in man power and mate- 
riel to this one end. 

Where shortages may develop, both efficiency and the principles of 
equality require that the government take steps in advance to allocate 
available resources to meet total needs, with a fair distribution of 
sacrifice. 

This is at present being done with materiel such as rubber, aluminum, 
tin. It is clear that man power is now the next area of expected 
shortage. Critical shortages are already evident or are feared in certain 
trades, scientific fields, professions, and in general and specialized admin- 
istration, no less than in the armed forces. 

The American Council on Education therefore recommends that: 

|. the man-power requirements of the total war program, both mili- 
tary and civilian, be officially computed by general categories to form a 
national man-power budget, 

2. the classification program under the Selective Service Act be desig- 
nated to conform to this man-power budget, and 

3. the educational programs in schools, in trade courses, in night 
courses, in advanced and professional courses be revised during the war 
emergency first of all to meet the skill requirements of the nation as thus 
set forth. 

To this end, the President of the Council, and such members of the 
Council as he may designate, shall lay these recommendations before 
President Roosevelt in such manner as seems appropriate. He is also 
authorized to bring together for joint deliberation and action repre- 
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sentatives of other professional groups who are concerned with man- 
power allocations in the present emergency. The officers of the Council 
are instructed to render all possible assistance both in the preparation 
of such man-power budget and in helping to determine what obliga- 
tions such a national war program places upon the schools and colleges 
of the country. 


This resolution formed the basis for a similar resolution 
which was adopted by the Baltimore conference of college 
and university presidents held on January 3-4, 1942, to which 
reference has already been made. The colleges and universi- 
ties have thus realized as deeply as any group in our society 
the fact that we are engaged in a total war where trained men 
are urgently needed for all aspects of the war as military 
officers, as research men, as production managers, and as 
civilian leaders. From studies which the Council has recently 
carried on for the National Resources Planning Board, we 
know how many trained persons in each of 103 categories the 
higher institutions of this country will turn out for various 
types of service during the ensuing year. We know there will 
not be enough to supply the needs. In other words, there is, 
as the Director of Selective Service has pointed out on several 
occasions, a shortage of man power in these critical areas. 

Naturally, under these circumstances, there has been a sharp 
competition for college students by the military authorities and 
industrial plants even before graduation. As a result, during 
the current year total college enrollment has declined about 
10 per cent, and unless all signs fail it is due for another con- 
siderable drop during the ensuing year. In other words, just 
at the time when university- and college-trained men and 
women are so badly needed to meet the various wants of a 
great nation at war, the college enrollment, because of lack of 
national planning, drops sharply. Unfortunately it seems 
evident that there will be an all-around shortage of college- 
trained men in the armed forces and similarly a shortage of 
both men and women to fill jobs in war industries and to meet 
various civilian needs. 

At this critical juncture came the President’s executive order 
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of April 18, 1942, setting up the War Man Power Commis- 
sion under the chairmanship of Paul V. McNutt, administrator 
of the Federal Security Agency. Under the broad powers 
delegated to this commission, appropriate attention may now 
for the first time be given to all the man-power needs of the 
nation, both military and civilian. Much time will necessarily 
be occupied in allocating large bodies of men to wartime serv- 
ice, some to military service, some to war production in indus- 
trial plants, some to agricultural production, and others to 
various forms of civilian service. 

Of equal importance from the point of view of the schools 
and colleges is the fact that now for the first time there exists 
a means for estimating the demand for all types of “necessary” 
men and women and for making arrangements to meet, 
through training and advanced education, such deficiencies as 
may exist in any of the categories. At the level of vocational 
education the need will be met largely in the schools and in the 
military service. At the more advanced level it will be met in 
our colleges and universities. Thus the institutions of higher 
education become an indispensable part of the total man-power 
situation. 

As soon as the supply of university- and college-trained 
men for essential wartime services began to run short, there 
went up a universal plea for the higher institutions to turn 
them out faster. Coupled with this circumstance was the 
praiseworthy desire of the institutions to provide as much 
education as possible for those young men who at 20 or shortly 
thereafter would be called into military service. Hence the 
resolution adopted at the Baltimore conference, calling on 
the higher institutions to accelerate their educational pro- 
grams through the elimination of vacations and otherwise, 
has been widely adopted, thus enabling students to complete 
a four-year course of study in three calendar years or even 
somewhat less. 

In this manner the colleges and universities have responded 
most generously to a patriotic duty and it is to be hoped that 
through the acceleration program there will be available for 
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all forms of national service, both military and civilian, a 
larger supply of persons with advanced training than would 
otherwise be possible. The benefits to the government are 
obvious. So too are they to the student who can look forward 
to completing his work for a degree in one less year than has 
been usual, and perhaps before being called into military 
service. Such opportunities should attract into our institu- 
tions of higher education a large number of students who 
otherwise would take the easier course of seeking employment 
at once or volunteering for military service, thus depriving 
the nation of the greater contribution which with college prep- 
aration these men might make to these same services. There 
may even be a substantial benefit to higher education as such 
if the acceleration program proves to have values which 
should be retained after the war. 

Already it is evident, however, that the adoption of acceler- 
ation programs places on both the student and the institution 
increased financial burdens which no institution and few stu- 
dents can undertake without considerable sacrifice. 

Let us consider first the case of the student. As is well 
known, a large proportion of the students in the pursuit of a 
normal college program find it necessary to earn and are able 
to earn during the summer vacations a substantial portion of 
their expenses in college. Such students often supplement 
their suinmer earnings by additional remunerative activities 
in college, including work made available through the Na- 
tional Youth Administration. In other words, a large pro- 
portion of college and university students work their way 
through college in whole or in part. 

Such students will obviously find it extremely difficult if not 
impossible to pursue an accelerated program in college. If, 
therefore, the government wishes to secure the full benefit 
of the larger number of persons who can be prepared in col- 
lege for responsible tasks in the national service through ac- 
celerated programs, it must find a way of aiding such students 
financially. Otherwise it is easy to predict that with all its 
attractions the acceleration program will fall far short of its 
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possibilities and of the urgent requirements of the national 
situation. 

The next question is whether such aid should be available 
to all college students engaging in accelerated programs or 
only to those who are enrolled in certain critical fields of work. 
Through selective service the government has already identi- 
fied a number of fields of university and college work, as 
for example, medicine, dentistry, engineering, physics and 
chemistry, which prepare men “necessary” to the national 
health, safety, or morale. Students enrolled in these courses 
of study may have their induction into military service de- 
ferred. It seems evident, as pointed out in the Baltimore 
resolutions, that men and women enrolled in these branches 
of study should also be assisted financially to complete their 
courses of study in the shortest possible time. It seems equally 
clear, however, that there is a critical shortage of nurses. 
Other social services report impending shortages of a serious 
nature. Finally, from almost every section of the country one 
hears of teachers being drawn into military service or leaving 
their present positions for more remunerative work in war 
industries. In the meantime, the enrollment in teachers col- 
leges has dropped more than in any other field of study save 
law. Obviously there will be a most disturbing shortage of 
teachers which must be met so far as possible by stimulating 
the enrollment in teacher education curricula and by encourag- 
ing such students to accelerate their programs. 

I have mentioned all of these examples to show how the 
classification of “‘necessary’’ college-trained men and women 
in a total man-power conception now envisaged by the govern- 
ment must be expanded. Other critical shortages will doubt- 
less appear in the early future which cannot be predicted at 
this time. Moreover, many college students do not know 
whether they are interested in or are fitted for engineering, 
physics, chemistry, medicine, dentistry, teaching, and the like 
until they have been in college for one or two years. There- 
fore, it would seem unwise to confine the program of student 
aid to those students who are accelerating their preparation 
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in courses of study at this moment deemed essential to the 
successful prosecution of the war. Such a policy would create 
extremely difficult problems of internal administration within 
the institutions of higher education. Furthermore, it passes 
over completely the question as to whether the government 
may not be very shortsighted in failing to recognize the con- 
tribution which may be rendered both during and after the 
war by all students engaged in college work whether of a 
general or special character. 

On the other hand, it is perfectly clear that some curricula 
are more expensive than others so that while there may 
properly be a basic rate of financial assistance to all needy 
students engaging in accelerated courses of study, the situation 
should be flexible enough to provide a larger amount of 
assistance to students enrolled in the more expensive curricula, 
such as medicine, and also for those students enrolled in 
courses of study in which the national need is most acute. 

Next it should be pointed out that the government is 
properly interested not only in those students who accelerate 
their programs but in creating a continuous flow of trained 
individuals for various forms of national service. It remains 
to be seen whether the attractions of the accelerated program 
will fill up our colleges, particularly if federal aid is on a very 
limited basis. Perhaps an accelerated program cannot be relied 
upon as the chief contribution of the institutions of higher 
education to the war effort. Indeed, we are not even certain 
that in all cases acceleration is advisable. In some instances a 
combination of classroom and work experience, although re- 
quiring more time to complete than the accelerated course of 
study, may turn out college graduates better suited to assume 
responsible positions in the various forms of national service. 
If so, obviously the student aid program of the federal gov- 
ernment should extend to students who complete their courses 
of study in the normal time, although no doubt aid should be 
upon a lower basis than to those engaging in the accelerated 
programs. 

The object of any program, let me repeat, should be to 
assure a large attendance in universities and colleges to meet 
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the many and varied needs for man power of a great nation 
at war, and to offer such inducements as will enable as many 
such students as may properly do so to complete their courses 
of study in the shortest possible time. The extent of finan- 
cial aid may properly depend on the course of study which 
is being pursued, on the length of time which it takes the 
student to complete it, and on the financial needs of the student 
himself. 

Granted a large attendance in universities and colleges 
through some such comprehensive plan, the government should 
then communicate the various national requirements for 
trained individuals from time to time to the institutions of 
higher education. Both from patriotic and personal motives 
students would enroll in those courses where it was known that 
there were such needs. In certain instances, involving a small 
but important number of students, special arrangements would 
have to be made with individual institutions. 

We come now to the administration of such a comprehen- 
sive program of providing an assured supply of man power in 
many areas on the college and university level. Obviously 
the details of such a program, including the areas of college 
preparation for which student aid should be given, cannot 
wisely be included in federal appropriation bills. Both the 
extent and the nature of man-power needs on this level change 
too rapidly. Moreover the man-power order recently 
issued by the President confers quite properly a large 
amount of discretionary power on the chairman and the 
commission. Similarly, the number of persons who should be 
in training in the several fields from time to time, the amount 
of aid which is necessary to assure a full enrollment in uni- 
versities and colleges of students in training for national 
service, the character of the aid program itself, the financial 
requirements of individual students, and the information serv- 
ice to colleges and universities as to national needs are all 
matters with which the new War Man Power Commission 
should be able to deal flexibly in the light of emerging experi- 
ence. 


Finally, it should be remembered that the object of this en- 
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tire enterprise is to provide a great resource and a continuous 
flow of trained men and women for various forms of national 
service, both military and civilian. At the present time a 
large number of agencies, both public and private, are com- 
peting for the product of the colleges and universities. Sooner 
or later it will be necessary for the Man Power Commission to 
estimate the needs of the various national services and to al- 
locate trained individuals to these services respectively, includ- 
ing the army and navy, according to the supply. 

In this discussion I have stressed at some length the finan- 
cial aspects of the program. There is, however, a second 
aspect of the problem which may be somewhere near as impor- 
tant, but to which I shall allude only briefly. Students already 
in college and those considering enrollment in college deserve 
our help in answering these three questions: “Shall I remain 
in college?’ “Shall I take a job at good pay in industry?” 
‘Shall I voluntarily enlist in the armed forces or the Red 
Cross for immediate service anywhere?” 

I believe that financial aid will be an important factor in 
enabling capable young people to reach a wise decision to pre- 
pare themselves adequately for any future responsibility. But 
it also seems clear to me that it may be very desirable for the 
government to set up within the colleges and universities a 
national service student corps which will include all such stu- 
dents, both men and women, perhaps provide them with 
suitable insignia, and thus give them status in the eyes of their 
associates and the general public. 

Obviously there will be substantial expense involved in this 
program, but already we have had considerable precedent for 
the expenditure of federal funds to aid students in the Stu- 
dent Army Training Corps program of 1918 and more re- 
cently through the NYA. Moreover, everything points to 
a critical national situation which must be met fully and in the 
shortest possible time. Indeed, if some such voluntary sys- 
tem as I have suggested is not quickly perfected, we shall 
most likely, as in Great Britain, come to the use of compulsion 
in some form or other. An interesting suggestion along this 
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line has been made by President Conant and has been ap- 
proved by the Educational Policies Commission. Its provi- 
sions are as follows: 


1. Set up a reserved category of essential men to constitute approx- 
imately 10 per cent of each age group from 17 to 19 years, inclusive. 
Men should be enrolled in this category on certification of some compe- 
tent public authority, possibly the high school principal in the district 
of their residence or school attendance. The qualifications would be: 
(a) sound physique (those physically not liable to service need not be 
reserved, for they present no problem); and either (4) intellectual 
promise along scientific lines, or (c) general ability and leadership, or 
(d) special characteristics likely to make the man a good pilot or flying 
officer. 

2. Place men in the reserved category under the control of special 
boards in each state. These boards would have attached to them army 
and navy officers. They should have power to allocate men in the 
reserved category to such activities as: (a) to the army and navy as 
enlisted men; (b) to schools or colleges for additional part-time or 
full-time training; (c) to officer training corps; (d) for commissions. 

3. Provide federal funds to finance whatever further education is 
decided on for men in the reserved category, in either public or private 
institutions, the government paying full costs. It is essential that this 
group be picked absolutely irrespective of the financial status of their 
parents. 


The adoption of some such policy as President Conant has 
outlined or the voluntary system suggested earlier in this re- 
port would of course for the first time in our history give 
educational opportunity to that large body of capable young 
people who for one reason or another do not get to college. 
Indeed, it would be a national attempt to conserve and de- 
velop our greatest resource, namely, capable young persons, 
in order that they might render their maximum contribution 
to the nation through various forms of national service. 
Obviously under President Conant’s plan the present system 
of volunteering for military service by men in this group 
would be eliminated. 

So much for the student side of this picture. Let us now 
consider the institutions. Society has seen fit to develop col- 
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leges and universities, both publicly and privately controlled, 
in many different fields of effort. Throughout the depression 
and in the present critical circumstances the colleges and uni- 
versities have given ample evidence of their willingness to 
make great sacrifices and to render every possible service to 
the nation. Obviously the adoption of accelerated programs 
of work both in curricula preparing necessary men and in 
those not so designated will require additional funds for sup- 
port unless the institutions including the faculties make 
further hard sacrifices. It seems difficult to come to any other 
conclusion than that qualified institutions, no matter in what 
fields they may be operating, now as in 1918 should be pre- 
served in all their vigor so that they may be of maximum 
help during the war and be ready for equally great respon- 
sibilities after the war. On May 8, 1918, in announcing the 
creation of the SATC to the presidents of all institutions 
of collegiate grade, Secretary of War Newton D. Baker said: 
This new policy aims to accomplish a two-fold object: first, to 
develop as a great military asset the large body of young men in the 
colleges, and second to prevent unnecessary and wasteful depletion of 
the colleges, through indiscriminate volunteering, by offering to the 
student definite and immediate military status. (Italics mine.) 


This is no time any more than during the First World War 
to declare a moratorium on education at any level or to allow 
“unnecessary and wasteful depletion of the colleges.” A com- 
prehensive plan of assisting students to continue in college 
will be the most important factor in keeping the colleges and 
universities open. If any further assistance is necessary to 
enable the institutions to engage in programs which prepare 
for national service, | am in favor of providing it on some 
equitable basis. 

This same policy applies at the level of elementary and 
secondary education as well as to higher education. Accelera- 
tion programs in the education of teachers may and prob- 
ably will prove to be quite insufficient to meet the serious 
shortage of teachers brought on by persons leaving the teach- 
ing profession to go into more remunerative places in war 
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industries. For this situation there has not been for a long 
time and there is not now any permanent solution short of 


federal aid for schools in the financially poorer states of the 
Union. 


III. CoMMITTEES AND COMMISSIONS 


One of the most encouraging signs of the Council’s wisdom 
and vitality has been the manner in which our commissions 
and committees have faced the war. This is a time for “‘busi- 
ness as usual” neither in production nor in education. During 
the year we have, therefore, consciously evaluated all our 
activities to determine on which fronts we must go forward 
and in what fields we might well rest until normal times re- 
turn. In this process of determining the immediacy of work, 
almost all of our committees and commissions came through 
with high priority ratings. True, certain programs have taken 
a new direction, but such a change has not been forced. 

My problem is, as usual, to select out of the variety of 
Council work the things which should be recorded in the re- 
port. This year I have not included several of our commit- 
tees—to mention a few, the Committee on Student Personnel 
Work, the Subcommittee on Educational Research, the Sub- 
committee on the Study of Business Education. This is not 
because these committees have not done important work but 
simply because of space limitation. After all, Mr. Henderson 
holds over our heads the threat of an imminent 
shortage. 

This is perhaps an appropriate time for me to record my 
indebtedness to the many anonymous co-authors who make 
this report possible. I know that those of you who are univer- 
sity presidents appreciate the space-filling contributions of 
your deans and department heads in compiling the record 
of a year’s activity. I have been particularly fortunate in the 
assistance of my “deans’—committee chairmen, project direc- 
tors, and staff members. Of course, Dr. Marsh and Mr. 


Shank have been of invaluable help in bringing the materials 
together. 


paper 
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COMMISSION ON TEACHER EDUCATION 


The Commission on Teacher Education spent the first year 
of its existence in the development of a general plan of action. 
It decided to focus attention on programs of teacher educa- 
tion rather than on specific problems viewed out of context. 
[t decided to concern itself with the growth of teachers on 
the job as well as with their preparation for the job. It de- 
cided to encourage normal developments under mainly local 
leadership rather than to bring about the setting up of quite 
new projects the stimulus to which it would chiefly provide. 
In other words its emphases were to be organic, longitudinal, 
and developmental. 

As a procedure the Commission, under the direction of 
Karl W. Bigelow, chose to employ the method of decentral- 
ized but cooperative study. It established a nation-wide enter- 
prise involving twenty-four colleges and universities and 
twenty-six school systems. These participating units varied as 
to type, size, location, philosophy, and otherwise. They were 
not asked to adopt any standardized practices; they were, on 
the contrary, assured that their freedom would in no wise be 
abrogated. The Commission offered them, however, opportu- 
nities to learn from each other and to benefit, upon request, 
from certain services which it was in a position to provide. 
Thus local efforts were to be facilitated and interstimulation 
provided through the provision of consultants, the holding of 
conferences, the making possible of visits to other localities, 
the attendance of representatives at workshops and the Com- 
mission’s Collaboration Center in Child Development, and 
the like. 

A program designed to encourage state-wide cooperation 
in the attack upon general or special problems of teacher edu- 
cation was also adopted. In three states a three-year program 
of considerable magnitude was launched; in five or six others, 
assistance was given to more modest attacks on common prob- 
lems. Here again local needs determined action, and adminis- 
trative control was decentralized. 

The decision to work intensively with a limited number of 
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colleges, school systems, and states was corollary to the basic 
decisions mentioned above and also reflected the limitation of 
means at the Commission’s disposal. However, the Commis- 
sion was never insensitive to its broad responsibilities to 
teacher education as a whole. It assumed that the ultimate 
reports of its experiences in the national and state-wide studies 
would prove of wide interest and general value. It encour- 
aged the institutions with which it was cooperating to share 
with others, so far as possible, the advantages of their con- 
tacts with the Commission. It undertook to maintain friendly 
relations with national and regional organizations interested 
in teacher education, to encourage cooperation among them, 
and to render them such assistance as circumstances permitted. 
When possible, it welcomed to its collaboration center and 
workshops representatives of colleges and school systems 
other than those with which it was most closely allied. It es- 
tablished a Workshop Advisory Service for the benefit of all 
who cared to seek its assistance. It proceeded to publish a 
monthly Newsletter and various printed and mimeographed 
materials which received wide distribution. Its staff members 
accepted many speaking engagements, visited many institu- 
tions, served in many consultative capacities. 

The whole life of the Commission has been shadowed by 
war. During the conference at which its cooperative study was 
formally launched, Hitler attacked Poland. Now our own coun- 
try is involved. Teaching and the education of teachers, al- 
ready much influenced by the current of world events, must now 
share fully in the reorganization of social life necessitated by 
desperate conflict. There is, moreover, a special responsibility 
for the preservation of democratic values and the creation of 
a better postwar world. Naturally the Commission and its 
staff have thoughtfully considered the implication of events 
for its program. 

In this report I propose to review activities and events 
of the past year, to summarize some of the results to date, 
to offer some preliminary judgments regarding the effective- 
ness of the procedures to which the Commission has been 
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committed, and to conclude with some brief comments on 
trends in American teacher education in the influencing of 
which the Commission may, perhaps, claim some part. 


Activities and Events of the Year 


The Commission proper. The Commission on Teacher 
Education met on three occasions during the period under 
review. In connection with the meeting in Chicago, Illinois, 
on April 26-28, 1941, it was able to visit the Collaboration 
Center on Child Development. Following the meeting of Oc- 
tober 24-26, several members stayed on at Highland Park, 
Illinois, in order to participate in the annual Conference of 
Coordinators and Administrators representing the institu- 
tions involved in the national cooperative study. The third 
meeting was held in Berkeley, California, on February 26-28, 
immediately following the annual convention of the American 
Association of School Administrators in San Francisco. 

At this last meeting the resignation of Payson Smith as 
chairman of the Commission was reported, as was the ap- 
pointment of E. S. Evenden, formerly vice chairman, as Mr. 
Smith’s successor. Ralph W. Tyler was elected to the vice 
chairmanship. The news of Mr. Smith’s resignation as chair- 
man was received with universal regret, tempered with satis- 
faction that he will remain a member of the Commission. 

The cooperative study of teacher education. The Commis- 
sion’s national cooperative study, launched in 1939, is now 
coming to a close. During the past year a variety of services 
has been provided to the more than fifty universities, col- 
leges, and school systems participating in this study. Staff 
members have visited these institutions periodically. Special 
consultants have been provided. Representatives of many of 
the centers have been enabled to attend workshops, to partici- 
pate in the activities of the Collaboration Center on Child 
Development at the University of Chicago, and to engage in 
special programs of study and visitation. 

The annual Conference of Coordinators and Administra- 
tors representing the cooperative study was held on October 
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27-30, 1941, at the Hotel Moraine, Highland Park, Illinois. 
Approximately 125 persons participated. The conference was 
chiefly devoted to two problems: first, the planning of reports 
from the cooperating units to be presented at the conclusion 
of the academic year of 1941-42; and second, the considera- 
tion of ways and means whereby local accomplishments might 
be continued and expanded after the discontinuance in June 
1942 of the Commission’s program of field services. It was 
agreed that reports to the Commission should emphasize the 
process of growth as well as the specific accomplishments of 
the several units. Reports when received will serve as impor- 
tant raw materials basic to the production of the Commis- 
sion’s own reports, the plans for which will be referred to 
later. 

In addition to the administrative conference just described, 
a considerable number of local and special-subject conferences 
were held in connection with the cooperative study during the 
past year. For the most part these were study or working 
conferences in which the emphasis was upon group thinking 
and group planning. 

During the summer of 1941 the Commission again assisted 
in the holding of a number of workshops for teachers and for 
teacher educators. Counsel in connection with the planning of 
such workshops was provided as, in a number of cases, was 
staff leadership. Moreover, representatives from the various 
colleges and school systems participating in the cooperative 
study were enabled to attend these workshops. It is impor- 
tant to recognize, however, that with few exceptions there 
were also present representatives of school systems and in- 
stitutions of higher learning not included in that study. Thus 
the benefits of the Commission’s program were extended in 
many directions. 

Workshops in teacher education sponsored jointly by the 
Commission and the host institution were held at North- 
western University, at Stanford University, and at the George 
Peabody College for Teachers. These workshops were at- 
tended by a cross section of educational personnel including 
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school and college teachers and administrators. Kenneth L. 
Heaton of the Commission staff was director of the North- 
western workshop, and W. Earl Armstrong and E. V. Hollis 
served as members of his staff. H. E. Snyder and Maurice E. 
Troyer were part-time consultants at the Stanford workshop. 
Mr. Armstrong and C. L. Cushman were staff members at 
Peabody. The Commission also gave assistance to a work- 
shop held at Claremont Colleges, Mr. Troyer serving as part- 
time consultant. 

A special workshop in which the Commission was deeply 
interested was that on human growth and development held 
at the University of Chicago, with D. A. Prescott and several 
of his associates included among the members of the staff. 
The conference rooms, library, and resource materials of the 
Commission’s Collaboration Center in Child Development 
were made available to members of this workshop. Former 
collaborators served as staff members at several other work- 
shops during the summer. 

The Commission also helped to plan, staff, and sponsor 
several workshops designed primarily for the teachers of par- 
ticular public school systems participating in the cooperative 
study. These were under the immediate direction of the 
school systems in question, but in each case benefited from 
the cooperation of neighboring institutions of higher learning. 
Thus, the Denver workshop was cosponsored by the Uni- 
versity of Denver, the Des Moines workshop by Drake Uni- 
versity, the Greenville workshop by Furman University, the 
Houston workshop by the University of Houston, the Los 
Angeles workshop by the University of California at Los An- 
geles and the University of Southern California, the Philadel- 
phia workshop by the University of Pennsylvania and Temple 
University, and the Spokane workshop by the State College of 
Washington and the Eastern Washington College of Educa- 
tion. Mr. Cushman acted as director of the Philadelphia 
workshop and Mr. Snyder as director of the workshop in 
Spokane. Mr. Troyer served as a member of the staff of the 
Los Angeles workshop. 

During the summer Mr. Bigelow visited the workshops at 
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Denver, Stanford, Los Angeles, Claremont, Spokane, North- 
western, Chicago, and Philadelphia, as well as the state-wide 
workshops at Syracuse and Ann Arbor which will be described 
later on. 

State-wide activities. State-wide programs for the improve- 
ment of teacher education in Georgia, Michigan, and New 
York have continued during the year with support from the 
Commission. Each is under the immediate control of a com- 
mittee of educators representing various groups in the state 
in question. It is expected that these studies will be extended 
through June 1943. 

In Georgia a conference on teacher education attended by 
165 leading educators, representing all educational levels, 
was held at Savannah Beach in May 1941. A report of this 
conference was published and extensively circulated. Widely 
publicized incidents occurring in this state during the summer 
and having to do with education and educational leaders re- 
sulted in a re-examination of the status of the Commission’s 
program during the fall. It was finally decided to continue 
activities on a somewhat reduced scale, and in January 1942 
the program was strengthened by the appointment of a full- 
time coordinator, J. H. Cook of the State Department of 
Education. Since then there has been special concentration 
upon the holding of clinics and conferences for teachers and 
principals as a means of stimulating in-service growth, and 
upon the efforts of institutions of higher education to revise 
their programs of preservice teacher education and to pro- 
vide opportunities for closer relationships between college 
faculties and teachers in the field. A workshop for principals 
is being planned for the coming summer, to be held at Emory 
University. During the past year there have been carried on 
in Georgia several activities designed specifically for Negro 
educators. Two meetings of the Teacher Education Council 
for Negroes took place at Atlanta, and a workshop at Atlanta 
University for county supervisors, principals of rural schools, 
and teachers was held in the summer of 1941. This workshop 
will be repeated in 1942. 

Activities of the Michigan study during the year included a 
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summer workshop on teacher education (of which C. E. Prall 
was a staff member), a state-wide conference for representa- 
tives of the various subject-matter fields from Michigan col- 
leges, several regional and local conferences including three 
on child development, an evaluation study in the field of voca- 
tional agriculture, a special project aimed at the cooperative 
development of a generally acceptable list of teacher compe- 
tencies, a research study of supply and demand trends of the 
past few years with respect to teachers, the preparation and 
distribution of bulletins on child development, and the initia- 
tion of a monthly newsletter. 

In New York state there has been a continuing concern 
with meeting the state’s new requirement of five years of 
preparation of secondary school teachers in ways that would 
represent the greatest possible improvement of teacher educa- 
tion programs. With special assistance from the Commission, 
as well as from Cornell University, the State College for 
Teachers in Albany, and Syracuse University, a workshop for 
college faculty members was held at Syracuse during June 
1941. The development of five-year programs was a par- 
ticular focus of attention. Mr. Prall served on the staff of 
this workshop. The group in New York immediately respon- 
sible for the program supported by the Council’s Commission 
is the Commission on Teacher Education of the Association 
of Colleges and Universities of the State of New York. In 
the fall of 1941 certain committees of the Board of Re- 
gents of the State of New York asked this body to prepare 
for it a statement of recommended criteria for teacher edu- 
cation. The resulting document was officially adopted 
by the Board in February 1942 and will consequently serve 
as the basis on which the State Department of Educa- 
tion will appraise the programs of teacher education in the 
colleges and universities of the state. The New York state 
group has also been instrumental in bringing about an 
agreement according to which the University of Buffalo, Cor- 
nell University, the University of Rochester, St. Lawrence 
University, the State College for Teachers in Albany, and 
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Syracuse University have agreed for a five-year period to 
accept for a fifth year of study recommended graduates of 
any of the four-year colleges in the state. This arrangement 
is designed to be of advantage to such four-year colleges as 
are not able or do not desire to provide a fifth year of work 
for their own graduates. 

In Florida the committee with which the Commission has 
been associated has continued to develop its program of in- 
ternship, focusing this year’s attack upon reaching larger num- 
bers of actual and prospective directing teachers in the public 
schools and upon supplying consultant services for the seven 
institutions of higher learning cooperating in the program. 
The committee is now moving in the direction of dealing with 
problems of teacher shortage and supplemental training, prob- 
lems that have become critical as a result of the war situa- 
tion. With assistance from the Commission, a representative 
group of educators in West Virginia began early last summer 
an intensive study of the possibility of combining preparation 
for elementary school teaching with that for secondary school 
teaching in the case of certain candidates for the bachelor’s 
degree. Twelve colleges joined in the study, and nine of these 
have been active in the development of plans for the neces- 
sary revision of their own curricula. Conferences and con- 
sultant services have been extensively employed in the effort 
to bring about improved patterns of preparation through the 
development of a combined curriculum. 

The Commission has also continued to facilitate the holding 
of state-wide conferences in Colorado and in Kentucky. The 
Kentucky conference, devoted to the general education of 
teachers, lasted for five days and was attended by nearly 200 
persons. A report of the conference has been published by 
the Kentucky State Board of Education. 

In Ohio aid has been extended to a committee made up 
of the deans of education of the five state universities. A 
workshop held in the summer of 1940 under the leadership 
of this group resulted in the publication of a report setting 
forth objectives of teacher education in Ohio in terms of 
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factors of competency. A check list of these factors of com- 
petency is now being used in fourteen public school systems 
to accustom teachers to self-appraisal in such terms. The in- 
strument is also being widely used in connection with student 
teaching, special methods instruction, and supervision. More- 
over, the state director of teacher training and certification 
has arranged that certain factors of competency will be sys- 
tematically considered by those who judge teachers when first 
certificates are to be renewed or superseded. Implications of 
the workshop report for judging the adequacy of institutional 
programs for the preparation of teachers are being studied, 
and the expectation is that this will have desirable results. It 
is reported that these developments have brought with them 
a heightened sense of solidarity between the college and school 
people. A second line of development in Ohio had to do with 
steps looking in the direction of the development of broad 
subject-matter fields in a program for the preparation of 
teachers. 

Specialized activities. During the period under review the 
second group of collaborators concluded a year of work at 
the Collaboration Center in Child Development at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. Twenty-three persons, mostly from the 
staffs of colleges and school systems participating in the co- 
operative study, were involved. They are now engaged in 
putting into effect in their home situations the plans developed 
while at the collaboration center. Last spring the 1940-41 
collaborators were joined for five days by their predecessors 
of the previous year in a working conference at which experi- 
ences were shared and common problems analyzed. During 
the present academic year the staff of the center is developing 
reports growing out of its two years’ experience and is con- 
tinuing to provide consultant service in the field. Mimeo- 
graphed resource materials already made available by the 
center will be listed later in this report. Since December the 
Division on Child Development and Teacher Personnel has 
given special effort to providing counsel with respect to prob- 
lems of human development and personnel in relation to the 
war and its impact upon children and teachers. 
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Staff members in the area of teacher personnel are provid- 
ing continuing consultant services as well as preparing a final 
report for the Commission. A conference on personnel prob- 
lems, held at Norco, California, and involving over 250 rep- 
resentatives of the Los Angeles group of school systems, 
proved particularly fruitful. The published report of the con- 
ference has exercised a wide influence. 

During the past year the Commission’s service division on 
evaluation has been particularly active. Consultant services 
have been provided for most of the colleges and school sys- 
tems participating in the cooperative study and also for nine 
general conferences on teacher education. In the summer of 
1941 the division aided in stafiing six of the workshops re- 
ferred to above. Sets of evaluative materials relating to some 
twenty problems in teacher education were developed and 
made available to numerous groups. A general conference on 
evaluation problems in teacher education, recently held, was 
participated in by representatives of schools and colleges in- 
volved in the cooperative study. General Education Board 
fellowships were obtained for three individuals, who were 
thus enabled to work intensively on problems of evaluation of 
importance to the institutions which they represent. The chief 
areas emphasized by the division on evaluation during the 
year have been evaluation of growth in student teaching, 
evaluation of individual growth in educational orientation 
courses, evaluation of teacher growth in service, and the ap- 
praisal of programs of study carried on by teachers with re- 
spect to specific problems. C. Robert Pace was added to the 
evaluation staff in the fall of 1941. 

The Workshop Advisory Service has continued to serve 
universities and colleges through campus visits, individual and 
group conferences, occasional bulletins, correspondence on 
problems of local administration, recommendation of staff, 
and the like. Last fall nine conferences of college and school 
personnel were arranged at which workshop problems, espe- 
cially those of an administrative nature, were studied. There 
resulted a mimeographed report. entitled Workshops and Re- 
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lated Programs for Teachers in Service. A directory con- 
taining information regarding workshops to be held through- 
out the country in the summer of 1942 has been prepared for 
the guidance of interested persons. Members of the staff of 
the Workshop Advisory Service have been consulted by a 
number of groups concerned with developing leadership for 
training programs related to the war effort. Among these 
may be mentioned the United States Office of Civilian De- 
fense, the United States Office of Defense Health and Wel- 
fare Services, and the United States Office of Education War- 
time Commission. Services have also been rendered to the 
Cooperative Negro College Study, the Commission on Junior 
College Terminal Education of the American Association of 
Junior Colleges, the National Safety Council, and the Com- 
mittee on Inservice Education of Teachers of the North Cen- 
tral Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools. 

In relation to the Commission’s interest in the education 
of college teachers, a study of the occupational placement of 
22,509 persons who received the Ph.D. degree from 94 of 
the 96 institutions awarding it during the decade 1931-40 has 
been concluded and is now being written up. It is expected 
that the report of this study will be part of a volume dealing 
in general with the improvement of graduate work for active 
and prospective college teachers. E. V. Hollis, who is in 
charge of this aspect of the Commission’s program, has dur- 
ing the year acted as consultant to several graduate schools. 

During the year a study was initiated designed to provide 
exact information regarding ways and means whereby pro- 
spective teachers may be strengthened in their understanding 
of the community. A number of colleges were identified at 
which the promotion of community understanding through 
programs involving both classroom study and firsthand field 
experience has been developed, and these places were visited 
by Gordon W. Blackwell, sociologist at the University of 
North Carolina, during the months of January, February, 
and March 1942. Visits of from three to five days each were 
made to the following colleges: 
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Albion College, Albion, Michigan (2 days only) 

Bennington College, Bennington, Vermont 

Central Michigan College of Education, Mount Pleasant, Michigan 
Chicago Teachers College, Chicago, Illinois 

College of St. Catherine, St. Paul, Minnesota 

Cooperative School for Teachers, New York City (1 day only) 
Furman University, Greenville, South Carolina 

Goddard College, Plainfield, Vermont 

Louisiana Normal School, Grambling, Louisiana 

Mississippi Negro Training Institute, Jackson, Mississippi 
Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio 

State Teachers College, Florence, Alabama 

State Teachers College, Mayville, North Dakota 

State Teachers College, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 

Tuskegee Institute, Tuskegee, Alabama 

Wayne University, Detroit, Michigan 


Mr. Blackwell is preparing for the Commission a detailed 
report of what he observed in each of these institutions, and 
will add a statement of his own general findings and conclu- 
sions. 

A similar enterprise has been launched in an effort to 
evaluate the effect on experienced teachers of art experiences 
in summer workshops and local study groups. Ray Faulkner, 
head of the Department of Fine and Industrial Arts at Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University, is now visiting three cities 
in which Commission-sponsored workshops have been held in 
recent years, namely, Philadelphia, Denver, and Des Moines. 
Through the use of questionnaires and personal interview 
techniques, he is gathering information on the basis of which 
he will submit to the Commission a detailed report. 

During the year the report of the evaluation of Open Road 
field courses held in 1940 was completed and submitted to 
the Commission. This report contained much material that 
will be valuable to the Commission in preparing its own publi- 
cation. It will not, for the present at any rate, be published 
separately. The Harvard University Committee on the Prep- 
aration of Secondary School Teachers (with particular refer- 
ence to the field of English) has also completed a report fol- 
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lowing a study made possible by aid obtained through the 
Commission. It is expected that this report will be published 
soon. 

Finally mention should be made of the Commission’s rela- 
tions with a Columbia University seminar on the preparation 
of teachers for experimental programs in general education 
in secondary schools. This seminar, located at Teachers Col- 
lege, is under the direction of faculty members not only of that 
institution, but also of Columbia and Barnard colleges. Its 
membership consists of professors from liberal arts colleges 
and selected teachers from secondary schools. The Commis- 
sion was instrumental in obtaining General Education Board 
fellowships for eight of these persons. 

Relations with other organizations and agencies. During 
the year the Commission has continued to work cooperatively 
with a variety of other organizations and agencies concerned 
with the education of teachers. A fifth Annual Joint Confer- 
ence on Teacher Education in the United States was held in 
San Francisco in February under the sponsorship of the Com- 
mission and fifteen educational associations. The program 
was, as usual, largely devoted to activities in which the Com- 
mission has been involved. The same group of organizations 
also participated at San Francisco in a special meeting at 
which ways and means of continuing and extending coopera- 
tive relationships were discussed. As for several years past, 
the Commission published a directory of teacher education 
events occurring in connection with the February convention, 
this year under the title, Teacher Education at San Francisco. 
Steps taken to perpetuate the working together of these edu- 
cational associations will be described later in this report. 

At the request of the American Association of Teachers 
Colleges, the staff of the Commission has been aiding that 
organization in developing plans for the School for Execu- 
tives which it is holding this coming summer. This school will 
be held for two weeks in June at one of the Michigan camps 
of the Kellogg Foundation. It is expected that some 200 per- 
sons will be present, including about 150 teachers college 
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presidents. The conference will be addressed by a number of 
distinguished speakers, but most of the time will be given to 
discussion in small study groups. All but one or two members 
of the Commission staff will be present as consultants, and 
the Commission has undertaken to prepare and publish a re- 
port of the school. 

For four weeks commencing October 20, 1941, a Coopera- 
tive Negro College Workshop was held at Atlanta Univer- 
sity under the cosponsorship of five associations concerned 
with Negro education. When this workshop was being 
planned, its sponsors sought the aid of the Commission as 
well as of the United States Office of Education. During the 
spring of 1941, accordingly, members of the staff of the Com- 
mission visited the campuses of more than a dozen Negro col- 
leges in order to provide leadership for all-faculty confer- 
ences preparatory to planning participation in the workshop. 
At these conferences local institutional problems were dis- 
cussed and decisions were made as to areas of study, repre- 
sentatives of which should be sent to the Atlanta workshop. 
The workshop itself was attended by some 50 responsible 
staff members from 25 colleges in 13 southern states. Teacher 
education was one of the major focuses of attention. Four 
members of the Commission staff participated in the work- 
shop as consultants, their visits extending from one to five 
or six days. 

Following the outbreak of war, the director of the Com- 
mission and C. E. Prall of the staff were asked by the United 
States Office of Education Wartime Commission to take lead- 
ing responsibility for the preparation of a report dealing with 
the matter of acceleration of preparation of prospective teach- 
ers. Mr. Prall, along with Mr. Evenden and Mr. Heaton, 
was also asked to serve on a similar committee, chairmaned 
by Clyde M. Hill of Yale University, to study the developing 
need for refresher courses and supplemental training for 
teachers being called back into active service as a result of 
shortages due to the war. Eventually a joint report for the 
two committees was prepared and presented to the Wartime 
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Commission, by which it was approved. This report con- 
tained specific recommendations for federal action designed 
to facilitate acceleration, refreshment, and the like. 

During the year the Commission cooperated with the De- 
partment of Supervisors and Directors of Instruction of the 
National Education Association in planning a program of 
visits by members of that department to three of the school 
systems participating in the cooperative study. These visits 
were made in cities where stopovers were readily possible by 
persons traveling to or from the San Francisco convention. 
The Commission’s Division on Child Development and 
Teacher Personnel is also aiding the department in sponsor- 
ing a conference on human development and education to be 
held at the University of Chicago from July 27 to August 7, 
1942. This same division during the past year has aided the 
National Institutional Teacher Placement Association in 
bringing out a symposium on current practices in institutional 
teacher placement. 

The Commission has continued to maintain friendly con- 
tacts with the North Central Association Study of Teacher 
Education in liberal arts colleges directed by Russell E. 
Cooper. 

Publications. During the year the Commission’s Newsletter 
has appeared monthly except in August and September. The 
demand for this publication has steadily increased. The regu- 
lar mailing list, including special batches for local distribution, 
now totals roughly 6,500. Special demands for individual 
numbers usually dispose of another 500 copies of each issue 
within a month or two of publication. Two pamphlets have 
been published by the Washington office—Stephen E. Epler’s 
The Teacher, the School, and the Community, and a collec- 
tion of addresses delivered by Ralph Linton, Mary S. Fisher, 
and W. Carson Ryan, under Commission auspices, entitled 
Culture and Personality, Three Lectures to Educators. The 
New York State Commission on Teacher Education has pub- 
lished a pamphlet containing an address by President Edmund 
Ezra Day, entitled Oncoming Changes in the Organization of 
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American Public Education. Two other printed items in which 
the Commission has had a hand, Teacher Education at San 
Francisco and Current Practices in Institutional Teacher 
Placement, have already been mentioned in this report. 

The Commission’s Division on Child Development and 
Teacher Personnel has brought out a considerable list of ma- 
terials in mimeographed form, over 8,000 copies in all having 
been distributed: Committee on Learning, Child Develop- 
ment and the Psychology of Learning; Committee on Physio- 
logical Aspects of Growth, Physiological Aspects of Child 
Growth and Development and Aspects of Child Growth and 
Development; Committee on Socialization, The Socialization 
of the Individual; W. T. Knox, Adolescent Behavior in Inter- 
personal Relationships; Bernice Levin, Selected Bibliography 
on Human Growth and Development; Warren R. Baller, The 
Case of Mickey Murphy and The Relation of Evaluation to 
the Improvement of Teachers’ Understanding of Child Growth 
and Development; Roger G. Barker, Science and Education; 
Willard C. Olson, The Case Method Applied to Recurring 
Educational Problems and Graphic Summary of Observa- 
tions for a Child; Fritz Redl, Exercises in Applied Thinking, 
Helping Teachers Study Their Children, A Method for De- 
termining Training Needs of Teachers, Suggestions for a 
Case-Discussion Method for the Purpose of Child Study and 
Educational Planning, and What Should We Know About a 
Child? ; Stuart M. Stoke, Keeping Behavior Journals and The 
Social Analysis of the Classroom. 

It should also be mentioned that many of the colleges, 
school systems, and states with which the Commission is work- 
ing have produced a variety of printed and mimeographed 
reports of conferences, special studies, and the like. Of these, 
considerable distribution has been achieved by reports of state- 
wide conferences in Florida, Georgia, Kentucky, Michigan, 
New York, and Ohio, as well as by the report of the Norco 
(California) conference on personnel problems. Some of 
these reports have already been referred to, as has the 
monthly newsletter initiated by the Michigan study. Thovu- 
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sands of copies of the “Ohio Teaching Record,” an offshoot 
of the Ohio State workshop of 1940, have been disseminated. 
A significant report of an Ohio state-wide conference on the 
preparation of social studies teachers is being prepared for 
publication. The year also saw the appearance, in book form, 
of a cooperative report of the Ohio State University program 
under the title, Adventures in the Reconstruction of Educa- 
tion. Reports of many of the summer workshops were pre- 
pared in mimeographed form, that of the Philadelphia work- 
shop being printed, however, for wider distribution. 

It was gratifying to the Commission to find its publication 
entitled 4 Functional Program of Teacher Education: As 
Developed at Syracuse University listed in the Journal of the 
National Education Association as one of the 60 outstanding 
educational books of 1941. 

During the period under review the Commission and staff 
have formulated their plans with respect to final reports. Pre- 
liminary and concluding reports by the Commission itself and 
a series of staff reports, probably eight in number, are con- 
templated. The first Commission volume, now being com- 
pleted, will set forth the general views of that body with re- 
spect to the kind of teachers and teaching to be sought for in 
the United States of today. The final report will comprise a 
summary of experience and a statement of findings. Mr. Arm- 
strong and Mr. Hollis will prepare a volume dealing in more 
detail with the experience of the colleges that have partici- 
pated in the cooperative study. Mr. Cushman and Mr. Prall 
will perform a similar service with respect to the school sys- 
tems. Mr. Troyer, with the aid of Mr. Pace, is preparing a 
handbook on evaluation in teacher education, while Mr. 
Jarvie and Mr. Prescott are working on a handbook dealing 
with problems of teacher personnel. Mr. Prescott, with the 
assistance of several members of the staff of the Division on 
Child Development and Teacher Personnel, will distill from 
the studies carried on at the collaboration center an extensive 
treatment of concepts essential to the understanding of child 
development. The experience of the Commission with coop- 
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erative state-wide activities respecting teacher education will 
be written up by Mr. Prall. Mr. Hollis, as already men- 
tioned, is preparing a volume bearing on college teaching. 
Also referred to earlier was the report on workshops, written 
by Mr. Heaton with the assistance of Frank Rosecrance and 
now available in a preliminary mimeographed form. It may 
be added that several of the colleges and universities asso- 
ciated with the Commission are planning to publish detailed 
reports of their experiences in the study. Moreover, several 
separate state-wide reports are to be anticipated. 


Some Results to Date 


It is evidently too soon to attempt any general appraisal 
of the results of the Commission program; this must await 
receipt and analysis of reports from the field. However, cer- 
tain specific matters may well be mentioned at this juncture. 

Earlier sections of this report will have given some indica- 
tion of the influence of the Commission’s cooperative study, 
and it may be added that action has been significantly stimu- 
lated on most of the campuses and in most of the school sys- 
tems and states with which there has been association. In some 
colleges, thoroughgoing revisions of curricula have been under- 
taken or pressed to completion; elsewhere special problems of 
teacher education have been attacked with vigor and effective- 
ness. In the schools a wide variety of study groups has been 
initiated, and in many cases permanent planning councils have 
been established. The workshop movement has unquestion- 
ably been strengthened and better workshop practices pro- 
moted. These things will not come to an end when the Com- 
mission concludes its work. 

In the states, too, relationships that promise to prove per- 
manent have been cemented. State departments of education 
have invariably been involved and expect to carry on vigor- 
ously. The series of events stemming from the Ohio State 
workshop, already described in this report, are a good exam- 
ple of the consequences of one Commission-aided enterprise. 

Two regional activities, in connection with the initiation of 
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which the Commission was consulted and to the planning and 
carrying out of which the Commission gave advisory assist- 
ance, have been completed. These were the regional studies 
of teacher certification sponsored, respectively, by the Southern 
and North Central Associations of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools. Reports of these significant and influential studies 
have been prepared by their directors, Richard E. Jaggers 
and John R. Emens, and published by the associations in 
question. 

On a national scale the Commission has been helpful in 
bringing about the creation, upon a permanent basis, of a 
Council on Cooperation in Teacher Education. This council, 
consisting of the same group of organizations previously men- 
tioned as cooperating with the Commission in connection with 
the sponsorship of the annual joint conference on teacher 
education, will be affliated with the American Council on 
Education. It will carry out the function hitherto performed 
by the Commission itself in connection with the annual Feb- 
ruary meeting and is expected to provide a means whereby 
the various agencies interested in teacher education may work 
together more effectively. The first regular meeting of this 
new council will be held in Chicago on May 2, 3, and 4, im- 
mediately following the annual meeting of the American 
Council on Education. 

The formation of this council represents one effort on the 
part of groups with which the Commission has been working 
to preserve the values recognized as resulting from its exist- 
ence and activity. A comparable development was initiated 
at the October Conference of Coordinators and Administra- 
tors representing the cooperative study. In the course of this 
conference, regret was expressed at the prospect of a discon- 
tinuance of cooperative relationships such as had existed dur- 
ing the past several years. At the concluding session, conse- 
quently, there was a spontaneous demand for the appoint- 
ment of a special committee to inquire into the possibility of 
maintaining some basis for continued cooperation after June 
1942. This action constitutes a gratifying evidence of the 
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appreciation with which the services of the Commission have 
been received. The conference appointed a committee headed 
by Harvey H. Davis of Ohio State University to select a 
permanent committee for the inquiry recommended. This 
body has now been appointed, consisting of President E. E. 
Day of Cornell University, chairman; Superintendent L. P. 
Hollis of the Parker District, Greenville, South Carolina, 
Dean Arthur J. Klein of Ohio State University, President 
Paul V. Sangren of Western Michigan College of Education, 
and Superintendent Julius E. Warren of Newton, Massa- 
chusetts. It will be observed that the state-wide program of 
the Commission is represented by President Day. 

The Commission is naturally pleased by these various 
events, since it has from the outset hoped that its several ac- 
tivities would so demonstrate their value as to ensure their 
continuance under some permanent aegis. 


The Effectiveness of Commission Procedures 


The program of the Commission, as Mr. Bigelow and the 
members of his staff have carried it forward, while not wholly 
novel, has departed radically from the pattern of many previ- 
ous national studies in the field of education. It has not been 
a survey; it has not been marked by specialized research, at 
least as that term is often understood. It has been decen- 
tralized in the sense that local initiative, local responsibility, 
local action, and local evaluation have been encouraged. It 
has been cooperative in that each unit involved has been given 
much opportunity to share with and to learn from others. It 
has been developmental, stressing personal and institutional 
growth, the ongoingness of programs for teacher education, 
the processes of individual and group behavior whereby gains 
may be consolidated and advances brought about. 

It is evidently too early to attempt to marshal the evidence 
as to the effectiveness of the Commission’s approach, but I 
may, perhaps, be permitted to express some present judgments 
with respect to the matter. The desire of those with whom 
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the Commission has been working to perpetuate relationships 
that have been established is certainly of significance in this 
connection. Results in the various communities and on the 
several campuses with which the staff has been closely asso- 
ciated vary considerably, but in a large proportion of cases 
the spirit represented by the Commission has been clearly in- 
fluential. Much testimony has been volunteered with respect 
to the decline of frustrating rivalries, the freeing of personal 
powers, and the development of effective group action that 
have accompanied participation in the Commission program. 
Many instances of the strengthening of democratic procedures 
might be listed. Closer cooperation between college depart- 
ments, between university divisions, between school systems 
and institutions of higher learning has been developed. 

Two trends deserve special emphasis. Teacher education 
is now less seen as a matter of mechanics for which a limited 
number of experts are solely responsible. As the focus of at- 
tention has shifted to the educational needs of society and the 
growth needs of teachers, whole-faculty responsibility on the 
one hand and the guidance function on the other have been 
seen to be of central importance. Simultaneously greater recog- 
nition has been accorded to the critical importance of persons 
in the educational enterprise, as contrasted with things and 
arrangements. The values of superior learning materials and 
of curricular reform have by no means been underestimated, 
but the vital significance of human relations has received en- 
hanced attention. 

One consequence of the Commission’s method of operation 
is that it is not possible accurately to declare precisely what 
changes that have occurred in the institutions associated in 
its program have been due to the Commission’s existence. This 
fact need not disturb us. —The Commission has generous as- 
surance that its aid and example have been worth while. It 
would be untrue to its own convictions were it not content to 
assume that the major responsibility for the advances with 
which it has been associated must be assigned to the thousands 
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of men and women who have been working vigorously and 
devotedly in their own accustomed vineyards. 


Trends in Teacher Education 


The trends referred to above are by no means discernible 
only in those colleges and school systems with which the Com- 
mission has been most intimately involved—quite the con- 
trary. To their wider existence the Commission may properly 
claim to have made some contribution, directly or indirectly, 
although here modesty is even more essential than when de- 
velopments within the cooperative and state-wide studies are 
considered. As a matter of fact, the times have been with us. 

The war which now engulfs the world is at bottom a life 
and death struggle between philosophies of existence. The 
United States is a leading champion of the democratic cause, 
and teaching and teacher education are powerful weapons in 
the national armory. Respect for personality is the essence 
of our faith, and cultivation of personality is essential to its 
realization. ‘The teacher is the vital element in education, 
and upon the education of the teacher the character of his 
influence must depend. 

It seems possible to say that teacher education in the United 
States is exhibiting an increasing concern with personality and 
its development. But the emphasis is not individualistic. The 
importance of interpersonal relations is being emphasized, 
and the values and techniques of eftective group thought and 
action closely studied. Social responsibilities are receiving 
increased attention and the role of the teacher in the com- 
munity a special stress. More and more firsthand experience, 
with children, with social groups, with things, is being pro- 
vided for prospective teachers, in conjunction with the study 
of books and the examination of ideas and theories. Art and 
emotion, as important aspects of human experience, are being 
treated with a new respect. Understanding of the complicated 
processes of human growth, and sensitivity to individual 


uniquenesses, are being emphasized as specially important 
attributes for teachers. 
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All of these trends have been supported by the Commis- 
sion. All are consistent with the way of life to which this 
nation is now rededicated. They represent, however, a for- 
ward movement and promise to aid in the achievement of 
those social readjustments that are essential if a world of 
peace and good will is to be created in years to come. 


AMERICAN YOUTH COMMISSION 


The formal work of one of our most active projects, the 
American Youth Commission, was terminated on December 
31, 1941. Floyd W. Reeves, director of the Commission, will 
tell you later of the general report of the Commission which 
has been published under the title Youth and the Future. 

At present a small staff is carrying forward the residual 
tasks of a large publishing program, together with activities 
relating to termination. Since the unexpended funds of the 
original grant have been allocated for this work, it is probable 
that at least a skeleton force will be maintained until June 
30, 1942. Dr. Reeves is now serving the federal government 
as consultant on postwar planning in the fields of education 
and youth service in the National Resources Planning Board, 
and as chief educational consultant in the Office of Price Ad- 
ministration. In the latter capacity he has been engaged in 
the development of a nation-wide educational program in the 
fields of price administration and rationing. Nevertheless, he 
is continuing to devote some time to the activities of the Com- 
mission and has directed and participated in an excellent pro- 
gram of implementation of Commission recommendations. 

The Commission was originally set up for five years, but 
was extended through a sixth year in order that a more exten- 
sive study of the effects of defense activities on American 
youth might be undertaken. During that year the Commission 
members endeavored to anticipate the problems that would 
attach to a nation at war as well as the adjustment necessary 
in a postwar period. They carried out their assignment so 
well that the general report, Youth and the Future, published 
less than two months after the declarations of war by our 
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nation, includes both a well-rounded program for the care and 
education of youth during the crisis of war and a general pro- 
gram of planning for the postwar era. 

The rural project of the American Youth Commission, 
set up in 1940 to study the somewhat variant problems of 
farm youth, will also complete its work in June of this year. 
The final report of this project, written by Edmund deS. 
Brunner, chairman of the Rural Advisory Committee to the 
American Youth Commission, is now in press. 

A few weeks ago the summary volume of a study of an- 
other segment of youth population whose problems are dif- 
ferent from those of the majority was published. This was 
Color, Class, and Personality written by Robert L. Suther- 
land, associate director in charge of the Commission’s studies 
of Negro youth. It interprets and summarizes the findings of 
a comprehensive group of regional studies undertaken con- 
currently which were productive of a number of highly sig- 
nificant publications. One of these publications was issued 
during the past year. It was entitled Thus Be Their Destiny 
and contrasted the conditions under which Negro youth grow 
and live in small cities in the Middle West, the East, and the 
South. These two reports constitute the last of a series which 
also portrays Negro youth in the urban South, the rural South, 
the border states, and the urban North. 

Within the past week Barriers to Youth Employment has 
appeared. This volume is one result of the special study of 
youth unemployment which was directed by Paul T. David, an 
associate director of the Commission, and deals with conspicu- 
ous obstacles that confront the youth who want to enter the 
working world. Dr. David may prepare one more monograph 
in which the effects of present economic and population trends 
on youth employment are considered. The valuable explora- 
tory work which has been done by the staff of the youth un- 
employment study culminated in a major section of the general 
report of the Commission. 

It is here, directly following the report of the work accom- 
plished by the youth unemployment study, that I should like to 
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underline what I believe to be the most important contribution 
that the American Youth Commission has given to our think- 
ing. When the Commission was appointed in the halcyon 
days of 1935—and today, in retrospect, even the dark post- 
depression days seem relatively a golden age—we did not 
entirely overlook interrelation between the problems of youth 
and the problems of the entire nation. Yet I wonder if some 
of us did not believe that we could establish an area with 
clearly defined borders in which we could set up a program 
for the care and education of youth. 

At first, the Commission attempted to consider the sepa- 
rate problems of youth, divided compactly into schooling, 
health, employment, and others. The unreality of such a 
process was disclosed more clearly by the search into the rea- 
sons for youth unemployment than by any other research 
undertaken by the Commission. Bad health and lack of voca- 
tional training among the youth themselves were obstacles to 
employment as serious as the dwindling number of work op- 
portunities in an industrial economy rapidly undergoing mecha- 
nization. The ramifications of unemployment became appar- 
ent when we began to realize, for example, that unemployment 
of parents produces the environmental conditions in which 
attainment of good health becomes almost impossible for the 
children and youth in the family, or that economic factors far 
outside the control of the schools form barriers to effective 
training of youth. 

As the responsibilities of youth in time of war have been set 
forth, so have the dreadful effects of an attitude of laissez 
faire toward the training and preparation of youth for the 
responsibilities of adulthood. Therefore, I believe that the 
Commission has rendered a particularly valuable service in 
the manner in which it has urged adoption of programs which 
to some people may have seemed unrelated to the actual care 
and education of American youth. 

However, the Commission has necessarily considered sepa- 
rate programs for youth now under way, and has committed 
itself to recommendations for other clearly defined programs. 
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Most of you are familiar with the many publications resulting 
from staff studies of earlier years, including specific studies of 
the taxation needs to produce equal educational opportunities 
for all youth, of necessary basic changes in curriculum, of 
need for operating actual occupational adjustment projects, 
of need for a nationally executed health program, of education 
for family living. During the past year there was added to 
this impressive list a report on leisure and recreation. 

Another, now in press, entitled Youth in the CCC, surveys 
one of the most significant developments of the twentieth cen- 
tury—the work camp. The publication, written by Kenneth 
Holland and Frank Ernest Hill, reports the results of a 
demonstration program conducted by American Youth Com- 
mission staff members in the CCC camps. 

I have pointed out in earlier years that the American Youth 
Commission intentionally included in its membership men and 
women outside the field of formal education. It was the 
earnest belief of the American Council on Education and the 
General Education Board, from which came most of the funds 
for the work of the Commission, that effective planning for 
the care and even the education of American youth must draw 
upon the resources of a larger group than that of the educa- 
tional world. As an agency with a necessarily broad point of 
view, the Commission has concerned itself with the over-all 
organization of the agencies of youth, private and public, 
local and national. 

Neither did the Commission content itself with mere re- 
search. One of its functions, set forth in its original assign- 
ment, was to recommend programs of action; another was to 
implement them, that is, to see that these programs of action 
were presented to the agencies which might be able to carry 
them out. A number of the publications of the Commission 
have therefore been handbooks, explaining how to execute 
programs. 

Included in the implementation program have been appoint- 
ment of staff members as liaison officers in many related ac- 
tivities—widespread use of press, radio, and lecture tours, 
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intensive correspondence, and dissemination of a regular bul- 
letin to 14,000 individuals and organizations. Commission 
members joined the National Citizens Committee of the White 
House Conference on Children in a Democracy to form the 
Emergency Cooperating Committee on Children and Youth 
to seek effective implementation of interrelated programs. 
Commission staff members have been assisted frequently by 
officials of the federal government in carrying on implementa- 
tion projects. The Commission headquarters has served as a 
clearinghouse for numerous activities relating to American 
youth. 

This tremendous cooperation has been gratifying and serves 
as a yardstick against which we can measure the usefulness of 
the Commission. Indeed, so apparent was the continuing 
need for a comprehensive nongovernmental group in this field 
that at the annual meeting a year ago I[ declared that “there 
is undoubtedly much good still to be accomplished by the con- 
tinuance of such a body as the American Youth Commission.” 
At that time I noted that this was particularly true if the 
United States was to operate on a preparedness basis for sev- 
eral years, since such a basis would present more rather than 
fewer problems in the care and education of youth. The 
declarations of war and the consequent full-time participa- 
tion in the struggle for national survival has heightened rather 
than subdued my anxiety for the continuance of such a com- 
mission. 

At my suggestion the Committee on Problems and Plans 
in Education and the Executive Committee of the Council, 
at a meeting early in 1941, made a careful review of the 
distinguished contributions which had been made by the 
American Youth Commission and unanimously resolved that 
upon the expiration of that commission a new group of out- 
standing educators and civic leaders, drawn in part from the 
first commission, should be set up to carry forward studies and 
activities in this very critical field of American life. 

The appointment of the new commission has necessarily 
waited on the obtaining of further funds. Requests for finan- 
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cial support for a second commission on youth problems have 
been submitted to several foundations. The Field Foun- 
dation generously responded with a grant of $25,000 for 
the year 1942 provided an additional $35,000 could be se- 
cured from other sources. I trust that at some time in the 
early future it may prove possible to secure such an additional 
appropriation which, together with revenues from the sale of 
previous publications, would ensure an effective central office 
for the proposed new commission. 


COOPERATIVE STUDY IN GENERAL EDUCATION 


The Cooperative Study in General Education on the junior 
college level, of which William P. Tolley is chairman, is work- 
ing at the “grass roots.” Eighteen institutions of higher 
education are sharing in the expense of and participating in 
the study to get help on their own problems, from one another 
and from the central staff, located at the University of Chi- 
cago under the direction of Ralph W. Tyler. 

Participants in the study are interested in developing well- 
founded judgments as to what characteristics students ought 
to have; in determining by inventories and other fact-finding 
procedures what characteristics students actually do have; 
and in reducing important gaps between those characteristics 
which the student has and those which he ought to have. 

Experience demonstrates that collaborative fact-finding to 
determine the status of students as to their characteristics (in- 
formation, activities, beliefs, interests, skills, ability to think 
critically) sharpens the awareness of teachers as to the needs 
of their students. In the field of student personnel, for ex- 
ample, if 75 per cent of the students in a college assert that 
one of their problems is to know their adviser as a person and 
to feel free to have long talks with him, this fact is challeng- 
ing. Especially is this so in the case of a college that has 
claimed intimate knowledge of students as one of its chief 
reasons for existence. Or again, in the field of social under- 
standing, when a large number of freshmen in a college agree 
with the proposition that “if a man is poor it is his own fault,” 
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their agreement arouses teachers of social studies. Although 
in personal health inventories, students in one college indicate 
88 per cent of the maximum possible interest in problems of 
diet and nutrition, they nevertheless are very deficient in cor- 
rect information. They engage in unsound activities, hold 
invalid beliefs or judgments of the relation of health activities 
to scientific principles. Data like these stimulate faculty think- 
ing and imagination. Discussions which have such data as 
their point of departure lead to new insights, to improved 
hypotheses, and to sounder educational planning. 

Thus far the members of the central staff, working in close 
collaboration with faculty representatives from the cooperat- 
ing colleges, have developed the following inventories: 


Self-Inventory of Personal-Social Relationships 
General Goals of Life 
Inventory of Social Understandings 


Health Inventories 
Health Activities 
Health Information 
Health Interests 
Health Attitudes 
Analyzing Health Problems 
Judging Sources of Information in Health Problems 


Check List of Wartime Problems 


Other inventories are planned or are in process of preparation. 

When it became clear that the cooperating colleges were 
interested in important common problems, the study set up 
several major projects for work on these problems. Findings, 
therefore, are relevant to the interests of all the colleges. 
The major projects involve concentration of effort not only 
of the central staff but also of faculty members. In general, 
about one-half of the resources of the study are devoted to 
the major projects. 

The general aims of the various major projects are to deter- 
mine the needs of students and to develop appropriate ways 
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of effectively meeting these needs. In the social studies proj- 
ect the primary concern this year has been with the social 
understanding of students. Students enter college with diverse 
beliefs about social issues that may be supported by evidence 
or contradicted by the relevant facts. Their beliefs may be 
consistent or inconsistent with each other. Students may hold 
views that are self-canceling. They may not distinguish be- 
tween beliefs that are matters of preference and beliefs that 
are matters of fact. The effort in the major project in social 
studies is to determine the status of the students’ social under- 
standing in the respective colleges and to develop materials 
and plan courses of action to improve this status. 

In the student personnel and counseling project, the chief 
effort this year has been in the area of personal-social relations 
in the college environment. In each of a number of fields 
within this area the staff, working with college representatives, 
has determined for the respective colleges the activities in 
which students engage and the difficulties or concerns which 
students normally experience. The project has led to careful 
planning to meet the needs of students which, in the judgment 
of the central staff and college representatives, were suggested 
by the results of the investigation. 

In the field of humanities the major project involves two 
coordinated and closely related fields of investigation, namely, 
philosophy of life and religion, and the arts. 

In the first investigation the central staff and college repre- 
sentatives have developed means for ascertaining whether the 
student has any coherent view as to the goals of his life and 
what the nature of his goals is. In the second investigation 
the concern of the investigators has been with the artistic 
tastes of the student, with the beliefs and attitudes that influ- 
ence the student’s judgment of values in art, music, and litera- 
ture, and with his use of these arts in living a good life. The 
central staff and college representatives plan ways by which to 
help the student improve his philosophy of life and to expe- 
rience a richer and more enjoyable use of the arts. 

In the field of science the major project has involved chiefly 
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the study of the area of personal health. The science project 
has also involved the analysis of several motion picture films 
and the exploration of ways of using these films in science 
instruction. A third activity has been that of clarifying science 
objectives and ways of evaluating student achievement of these 
objectives. 

In the health investigation the central staff and college rep- 
resentatives have determined the status of students in various 
aspects of personal health (diet, personal appearance, health 
hazards) as revealed by their activities, information, interests, 
attitudes, and abilities in analyzing health problems. Plans 
for improving instruction in personal health are being tried 
out. A report of results in the study of personal health will 
soon be published. 

During this last year the central staff and college represent- 
atives have devoted some time to the problem of converting 
the threats of war from educational dangers to educational 
opportunities. Investigations show many urgent needs of 
students that emerge from war conditions and that demand 
immediate attention in a program of general education. 

The study devotes about one-half of its resources to work- 
ing with colleges on problems which are only indirectly, if 
at all, related to the major projects. Such problems may 
arise out of efforts to improve the college program of self- 
examination, to modify the organization of a college, to re- 
construct courses, to develop improved comprehensive ex- 
aminations, and the like. 

The study has continued various ways of working on its 
problems which have proved useful. They include intercol- 
lege committees, staff visits to colleges, faculty visits to the 
central office, issuance of Staff News Letters and other bul- 
letins, correspondence, test scoring and interpretation, and 
summer workshop. 

Plans are under way for the publication of a final report of 
the study and for reports concerning the various major proj- 
ects. College representatives and members of the central staff 
will write these reports. 
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The following institutions are now cooperating in the study: 
Allegheny College, Antioch College, Ball State Teachers Col- 
lege, Bethany College (W. Va.), Centre College of Kentucky, 
Hendrix College, lowa State College, Little Rock Junior Col- 
lege, University of Louisville, Macalester College, Michigan 
State College, Muskingum College, Northwest Missouri State 
Teachers College, Park College, Pasadena Junior College, 
College of St. Catherine, Stephens College, and Talladega 
College. 


MOTION PICTURES 


For over seven years the Council has been vitally interested 
in the use of motion pictures in education. Activities in this 
field have been carried forward under the guidance of the 
Committee on Motion Pictures in Education. The late Ben 
G. Graham served as chairman of the Committee throughout 
the entire seven-year period, and the Committee will miss his 
able leadership keenly. 

The five-year evaluation and publication program has been 
under the direction of Charles F. Hoban, Jr. The past year 
has been largely devoted to completing the publication schedule 
of this project. From its inception the study has had two pri- 
mary objectives: improving educational utilization of motion 
pictures, and providing educators with authoritative informa- 
tion on available educational motion pictures. The experi- 
mental centers established by the project, the workshops in 
which it participated, and the publications resulting from proj- 
ect activities have all been aimed at improving the utilization 
of films. This spring the Committee will publish a general 
report entitled Focus on Learning, prepared by Dr. Hoban 
and summarizing the results of a five-year program. The 
report deals with the classroom use of films, students’ reac- 
tions to films, and values of films in the curriculum; it discusses 
techniques of classroom procedure-and evaluation. 

As a major step toward the realization of its second objec- 
tive the Committee is publishing shortly a catalogue of over 
450 educational films, entitled Selected Educational Mo- 
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tion Pictures. ‘These were selected, from the thousands of 
films available to schools, by teachers and students who co- 
operated in the evaluation program. Each film is completely 
described ; its purpose, source and length, quality, and effective 
methods of use are indicated. 

Publication of supplements to the catalogue will constitute 
a continuing function of the project, keeping pace with the 
newer educational films as they are released. The large num- 
ber and the importance of films which have been released dur- 
ing the past few months on defense training, civilian defense, 
production programs, health, and so forth make it appropriate 
that the first supplement should deal with these subjects. At 
the same time arrangements are being made for the prepara- 
tion of general supplements at a later date. 

In order to implement further the findings of the Commit- 
tee, a program is now being planned under which persons who 
have worked closely with the evaluation program will be made 
available as consultants to a number of universities and col- 
leges for a two-day period during the coming summer. These 
persons, through lectures, demonstrations, and individual con- 
ferences, will acquaint students of visual education courses of 
the selected institutions with the results of the evaluation pro- 
gram. It is believed that this type of implementation will be 
particularly effective in putting the findings of the Committee 
to work in classrooms all over the country. 

During the fall of the past year the project was requested 
to prepare an annotated list of films and recordings which 
might be effective in promoting a better understanding of the 
Latin American nations. This was prepared with the assist- 
ance of the Pan American Union and the Office of the Co- 
ordinator of Inter-American Affairs. “Twelve thousand copies 
of the pamphlet were printed, and over six thousand have al- 
ready been distributed without charge. 

Throughout the year the project has continued to cooperate 
with various agencies in Washington, particularly the Divi- 
sion of Cultural Relations of the Department of State, the 
Office of the Coordinator of Inter-American Affairs, the Pan 
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American Union, and the Office of Education. The project 
has also continued its function as a clearinghouse for informa- 
tion on visual education. 

Some indication of the importance of the project’s work 
and the valuable experience and training provided staff mem- 
bers may be found in the fact that all former staff members 
from the central office, as well as many from the field centers, 
are now engaged in motion picture work more or less closely 
connected with the war effort. 

Although an important part of the Committee’s work is 
now completed and future programs must be set up on a re- 
stricted basis, plans for continuation activities are already 
under way as indicated above. With the impact of the war 
situation on all parts of the educational structure, motion pic- 
tures are assuming a role of greater importance than ever 
before. The past few months have seen the adoption of mo- 
tion pictures as a primary instructional tool by the Army, 
Navy, industry, and civilian defense agencies. This unprece- 
dented expansion in the use of films validates the work of the 
Committee on Motion Pictures in Education over the past 
seven years, and it foretells an increasingly rapid develop- 
ment of school motion picture programs. 

In closing this statement it may be interesting to relate the 
program in evaluation carried on by the Council during the 
past five years to other developments in the field of educational 
motion pictures. It will be remembered that in 1935 the 
Council proposed the establishment of an American Film Insti- 
tute with sufficient financial support to carry on activities in the 
whole realm of motion pictures for educational purposes. At 
that time this proposal did not seem feasible and accordingly, 
with the generous support of the General Education Board, 
the Council confined its efforts chiefly to the field of evaluation. 

In the meantime the Council stimulated and got under way 
the Association of School Film Libraries, which during the 
past four years has concerned itself with the distribution of 
motion pictures through libraries of motion pictures main- 
tained by the extension divisions of a number of state univer- 
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sities, large public school systems, privately controlled uni- 
versities, and state departments of education. There has 
been a very gratifying increase in the holdings of these film 
libraries and the extent to which they are being called upon 
for assistance by schools and all kinds of adult groups inter- 
ested in educational motion pictures. Also, schools and col- 
leges of the country are much indebted to the Museum of 
Modern Art in New York City, not only for the extensive 
library of films going back to the very beginnings of motion 
pictures in this country but also for a large collection of films 
produced in other countries. 

In like manner the production of additional motion pictures 
for educational purposes has gone on through the work of the 
American Film Center. This organization, which has re- 
cently become a member of the Council, has been very success- 
ful in securing the cooperation of many groups and organiza- 
tions in the production of valuable films. The federal gov- 
ernment has also increased its efforts in the field of production, 
including the splendid work of the Office of Education relating 
to films for defense training purposes. The Office of the 
Coordinator of Inter-American Affairs has been responsible 
for the production of a number of films, some of which are 
useful for educational purposes in Latin America. Of even 
greater importance is the fact that the motion picture indus- 
try, through the organization of Teaching Film Custodians, 
Incorporated, has made available to the schools and colleges 
of the country, on a rental basis, its large reservoir of short 
subjects. These were produced originally for the theater, but 
a considerable proportion of them have definite educational 
value. 

This period has also seen an increased interchange of films 
with foreign countries. The British Library of Information 
now maintains a film officer in this country to facilitate the 
distribution of British instructional films to schools, colleges, 
and adult groups. A United States representative of the Na- 
tional Film Board of Canada was appointed during the past 
year to visit educational institutions throughout this country 
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to familiarize educators and administrators with available 
Canadian educational films. In addition to the production 
activities already mentioned, the Office of the Coordinator of 
Inter-American Affairs handles the distribution of its films 
to South American countries as a major part of its activities. 
Through the foreign service officers of the Department of 
State, the Division of Cultural Relations is securing the dis- 
tribution of selected motion pictures in many foreign countries. 

Finally there is the growing work of the Division of Visual 
Instruction of the National Education Association through its 
regional conferences and otherwise as well as the expansion of 
instructional facilities and personnel in many of our larger 
school systems. Many courses in visual education also are 
now Offered in the regular and summer sessions of universities 
and colleges for teacher education purposes. Worthy of 
mention too is the pioneering work of the Progressive Educa- 
tion Association in making available to the schools materials 
selected from a number of films originally produced for the 
theater which have great value for teaching purposes, par- 
ticularly in the field of human relationships. These several 
efforts contribute powerfully to the more effective use of mo- 
tion pictures as a medium of instruction in schools and colleges. 

All of these developments are gratifying, particularly as 
they seem to justify the Council’s vision some years ago as to 
the tremendous possibilities of this new medium for educa- 
tional as well as amusement purposes. Sufficient impetus on 
all fronts has now been given to the movement so that there 
is little likelihood that it will not continue to make progress. 
Whether this progress will be as rapid as is desirable, and 
particularly whether it will be as well coordinated as it should 
be, remains however a considerable question. There are many 
organizations in the field, each performing a valiant but 
limited service. They need to be brought together for effec- 
tive cooperation. If the comprehensive American Film Insti- 
tute proposed by the Council some years ago is still not feasi- 
ble, it seems at least that some union of forces might be 
effected through the organization of a council of the various 
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agencies now operating in the field—a council similar to that 
recently started by the several organizations interested in the 
field of teacher education. I am confident that some such 
step would advance this field substantially. 


RECORDINGS 


Recordings of radio broadcasts represent one of the newer 
and more promising instructional tools. The drama, the 
realism, the sense of participation in the making of history 
that come from hearing a reproduction of an historic event 
have demonstrated their value in countless classrooms through- 
out the country. We have been pleased that the Council, 
through its Recordings Division under the direction of Emilie 
Haley, has been able to contribute to the increased use of 
these potent teaching materials in schools and colleges. 

Miss Haley’s unit, which was formerly a section of the 
Association of School Film Libraries, was turned over to the 
Council for administration in August 1941. A small grant 
from the General Education Board has made it possible for 
the office in New York City to secure and distribute an increas- 
ing number of good recordings for educational use. The unit 
is not yet on a self-supporting basis, but we hope that some 
means can be found to continue its valuable work. 

The major activity of the Recordings Division has been 
to secure the release of outstanding commercial broadcasts 
which can be useful in the schools. The division now is exclu- 
sive distributing agent for twenty-four recordings from the 
series, “Cavalcade of America,” produced by the DuPont 
Company. Arrangements have recently been completed for 
the distribution of Studidiscs recordings of English classics 
and United States history, produced by Mark Hawley. After 
months of endeavor we have received a release from the 
Columbia Broadcasting System for the use of the Paul de 
Kruif series, ““Men against Death.” 

These and other good sound recordings are listed in the 
pamphlet Educational Recordings for Classroom Use, which 
is issued periodically for schools. Many producers are now 
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offering a discount to the division for orders transmitted. 

Miss Haley has cooperated with the staff of the Evalua- 
tion of School Broadcasts Project at Ohio State University, 
which has reviewed and evaluated recordings available for 
schools. She will also distribute the report of this project, 
Catalog of Evaluations of Recordings, which has just come 


- from the press. 


It seems to me that this service type of activity is a thor- 
oughly desirable one for the Council. New methods and 
new materials for teaching should have all possible assistance. 
If the Council can bridge the gap between producers and teach- 
ers, it is making a contribution to the solution of an important 
problem in American education. 


MEASUREMENT AND GUIDANCE 


The discerning historian of educational progress will be 
watching with extreme interest the developments in the field 
of evaluation which will come from the present war effort. 
Since 1917 most of us have been influenced by the impetus to 
objective description, prediction, and measurement of apti- 
tudes and abilities of individuals and groups which grew out 
of research carried on during the First World War. Much 
of the forward movement of the past quarter century in per- 
sonnel work in industry, business, and education can be clearly 
traced to that source. I hope and believe that even more im- 
portant progress will be made during the present critical pe- 
riod. Certainly the successful prosecution of a war of survi- 
val demands the complete utilization of man power and 
woman power. This utilization, in turn, must be based upon 
authentic information about the talents of individual men and 
women. This information can be best and most expeditiously 
obtained through the effective use of reliable evaluation in- 
struments. 

The Council, through its Committee on Measurement and 
Guidance and the staff of its several projects, has already con- 
tributed no small amount to the organization and operation 
of an effective personnel program in the present crisis. New 
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tests have been constructed under contract for the army; old 
test materials have been made available for special programs; 
staff members have been commissioned to work in this field; 
frequent consultation has been given to various branches of 
the service by men and women who are associated with the 
Council’s evaluation program. There’s no need to record the 
details. We have all been proud and happy to help. We 
hope that we can continue to serve. 

At the same time, the Council has an obligation to carry 
on its normal work in this area. Now, more than ever be- 
fore, schools and colleges need all possible assistance in study- 
ing the individual and facilitating his progress through the 
educational process. Indiscriminate educational acceleration 
without assurance of individual competence is shortsighted 
patriotism. 

To consider this problem, the Committee on Measurement 
and Guidance, under the chairmanship of Herbert E. Hawkes, 
called two groups of college administrators together in Janu- 
ary. A statement prepared at that time was later revised and 
issued by the Council’s Committee on the Study of Accredit- 
ing Procedures to all colleges and universities in the country. 
Emphasizing the necessity for distinguishing between institu- 
tional and individual acceleration, the report urges provision 
for the following sound procedures: 


1. The physical and mental health and the maturity of the indi- 
vidual must always be taken into account. Adequate information con- 
cerning the student’s ability, achievements, growth and health is de- 
manded. 

2. It is recognized that in a period of war emergency, early speciali- 
zation may be required. Broad general education should still be re- 
tained as far as possible as a basis for specialization. The need for 
broad understanding and clear thinking in a period of post-war recon- 
struction must not be overlooked under the pressure and stresses of 
the present. 

3. Colleges that contemplate the admission of students prior to their 
graduation from secondary school should admit only superior indi- 
viduals whose ability to do college work is indicated by measures (a) of 
achievement, (4) of mastery of the tools and skills of learnings, and 
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(c) of evidences of social maturity and emotional stability. For the 
purposes of selecting only pupils who are ready for college, comparable 
tests of ability and achievement together with institutional norms for 
their interpretation, and the recommendation of the secondary school 
principal, should be given appropriate consideration. 

4. As a means of safeguarding educational standards which become 
increasingly important in the institutions that adopt programs of ac- 
celeration, use should be made of all available methods of evaluating 


the progress of the students; for example, the use of achievement exam- 
inations is recommended. 


5. As a means of furthering the student’s development, colleges and 
universities should take this occasion for extending and improving their 
guidance and personnel programs. 


For these reasons, we will continue to produce and dis- 
tribute new forms of tests to schools and colleges. The 
psychological examination program which has been directed 
with signal success by Dr. and Mrs. L. L. Thurstone will 
actually be expanded. In addition to the traditional mental 
alertness tests, widely used by hundreds of colleges and uni- 
versities and secondary school systems over a period of years, 
the Council has just completed the publication of the Chicago 
Tests of Primary Mental Abilities for Ages 11 to 17. This 
battery, developed with the cooperation of the Bureau of 
Child Study of the Chicago Public Schools, will be available 
at a lower cost than any extensive program of testing. 

We can now point with considerable pride to the self-sup- 
porting status of the Cooperative Test Service, under the di- 
rection of Ben D. Wood. There were many persons who be- 
lieved that even the liberal ten-year support from the General 
Education Board would not be large enough to establish this 
venture on a firm basis. We are now completing the second 
year without subsidy, and sales continue to show a slow but 
gratifying increase. Because of special work undertaken for 
the army, the gross receipts for 1941-42 will be approxi- 
mately $110,000. Although the war effort has already 
taken a substantial share of Dr. Wood's time and although 
we gave leave, at the request of the Army Air Corps, to asso- 
ciate director John C. Flanagan, production activities are go- 
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ing forward and new and equally reliable and valid instru- 
ments will be available. 

The future situation of the program of the National Com- 
mittee on Teacher Examinations is not so easy to predict. 
The group of school administrators and teacher educators, 
under the chairmanship of A. J. Stoddard, has done a truly 
remarkable job of organizing and administering an effective 
program in a difficult area. The success of their efforts is shown 
by the continued reliance of a number of school systems on the 
results of these examinations, as a part of the total teacher 
selection process. However, there have not yet been enough 
candidates to assure the continued self-support of the service. 
There are certain obvious reasons for this. One is the ex- 
pense of the examinations. The committee and the staff have 
set such high standards for these instruments that they cannot 
be made cheaply. Second is the change in the supply and de- 
mand of teachers brought on by the war. No one can safely 
estimate how many teachers will be candidates for jobs in the 
year to come. Third, the natural but regrettable lag in the 
recognition of new and promising tools by the educational 
profession has influenced this project. Many school ad- 
ministrators and many college presidents believe that they 
can select teachers better by means of an application form, a 
record of college performance, and perhaps a cursory inter- 
view. They may be right, but it seems to me that the proper 
selection of a teacher should be based on every possible bit of 
information that can be obtained about candidates. Dr. 
Stoddard and the men and women who have worked with him 
through the three years have tried to furnish one type of in- 
formation. They have never believed that the tests should 
be or would be used as the sole measuring stick. 

The teacher examination program will be continued, but 
it now appears that we will not be able to construct completely 
new forms. Over the past several years, a file of secret items 
has been accumulated which can be revised annually to main- 
tain the high quality which all of us expect from the testing 
service. 
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Considerable progress has been made during the year by 
Eugene R. Smith’s Subcommittee on the Revision of Cumula- 
tive Record Cards. Approximately ten thousand copies of a 
cumulative record card for junior and senior high schools were 
distributed several months ago, and a similar form for college 
students will soon be available. ‘This committee’s activities 
have happily been coordinated with those of two members of 
the Council, the Progressive Education Assocation and the 
National Association of Secondary-School Principals, so that 
a united attack on improved records is being made. 

As I have said so many times before, the evaluation pro- 
gram of the Council is one of the best means by which we 
can reach directly teachers and administrators at all levels 
of education. For that reason, I am glad to report that it 


continues to be a strong and healthy branch of the Council 
tree. 


MODERN LANGUAGES 


The work of the Committee on Modern Languages, R. H. 
Fife, chairman, during the year just closed has been a con- 
tinuation of projects previously under way, no new projects 
having been undertaken. 

The foreign language project activities of the committee 
have been as follows: 

1. The completion of a French Syntax List on a frequency 
basis, begun by the late Algernon Coleman and continued 
under the direction of Hayward Keniston. The final editing 
of the list is approaching completion at the University of 
Michigan, and it is expected that it will have gone to press 
by May 1. 

2. Completion of a German Syntax List on a frequency 
basis, in progress since 1935 under the direction of E. W. 
Bagster-Collins. The results of the syntax count are assem- 
bled and progress has been made toward completion of the 
manuscript for publication. It is expected that this will go 
to press during the present calendar year. 

The syntax lists in French and German will complete an 
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undertaking begun fifteen years ago to establish realistic bases 
for teaching foreign languages. They rest on the principle, 
generally accepted, that foreign language study brings the 
most immediate and practical returns if the words and locu- 
tions to be learned are those which natives of the foreign 
country find most useful for the concerns of life. This can be 
determined only by an actual count of the frequency of use. 
This procedure, initiated on a large scale by E. L. Thorndike 
in his English Word Book, was used by the Committee on 
Modern Languages for preparing the word books and idiom 
lists in French, German, and Spanish which it published more 
than a decade ago and which now exert wide influence on 
textbook construction and testing practice. In the teaching 
of grammar, traditional methods of selection and arrange- 
ment, based in part on usages inherited from Latin and Greek 
manuals, have been a serious handicap to the teaching of mod- 
ern foreign languages. 

The committee published in 1937 a Spanish Syntax List by 
Hayward Keniston, based on a count of usages in selected 
Spanish prose of the past fifty years. The sampling extended 
to more than a million running words. This furnished means 
of control for the objective selection and arrangement of 
grammatical materials in textbooks and for the creation of 
early reading texts. This Spanish syntax list has already be- 
come a guide for authors, editors, and publishers of instruc- 
tion books and tests. The French and German idiom lists 
will complete the group of this objective material. It may 
be predicted that for many years to come those preparing ma- 
terials for teaching and testing in the modern language fields 
will utilize these basic lists for determining the relative prac- 
tical importance of grammatical items and the proper order 
in which they should be taught in the schools. 

3. Preparation of Volume III, Analytical Bibliography of 
Modern Language Teaching, covering the years 1937-42. 
The work has gone forward under the direction of Professor 
Fife. The collection of materials will close July 1, 1942, and 
the volume will be prepared for press during the summer. 
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In addition to the foreign language studies, the committee 
is active in a second area, the teaching of English as a foreign 
language. The preliminary work for an objective and detailed 
study of English teaching in Puerto Rico through the prepara- 
tion of parallel tests in English and Spanish has been in 
progress since February 1941 at the University of Texas 
under the direction of H. T. Manuel. The tests, which have 
been designated Inter-American Tests, when completed will 
be available for administration in all countries of Spanish 
speech where English is taught. They are the first undertaking 
of this character. During the course of the year the follow- 
ing have been prepared (all tests are in two equated forms) : 

1. Tests already administered in first and second editions 
in Texas and Mexico, seventeen forms, each in English and 
Spanish, as follows: (a) general ability, primary, for test- 
ing classification, association, oral vocabulary; (b) language, 
primary, for testing vocabulary and comprehension. 

2. Tests in experimental stage, having had one administra- 
tion in Texas and Mexico, twenty-six forms, each in English 
and Spanish, as follows: (a) language, intermediate and ad- 
vanced, for testing vocabulary and comprehension; (b) /an- 
guage expression, for testing active vocabulary and expression. 

3. Items being assembled, as follows: (a) general ability, 
intermediate and advanced, for testing classification, associa- 
tion, and oral vocabulary; (b) achievement, for testing vocab- 
ulary interpretation in elementary science and social science. 

Cooperation has been given through visits to Austin by the 
Commissioner of Education of Puerto Rico, J. M. Gallardo, 
and the dean of the School of Education at Rio Piedras, J. J. 
Osuna. Two assistants were detached for resident work in 
Austin by the Puerto Rican Department of Education and the 
University of Puerto Rico. The Secretary of Education in 
Mexico also detached an expert to aid in the work at Austin 
and in the administration of test forms in Monterey, Mexico. 
For all these, the assistants’ salaries were paid by the depart- 
ments in San Juan and Mexico. Funds for this program were 
supplied by the Carnegie Corporation and the Office of the Co- 
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ordinator of Inter-American Affairs. It is expected that the 
batteries of tests will be completed in September 1942, and 
if funds are secured, the work of administering tests and the 
investigation of educational administration, teaching person- 
nel, practice and methods of English instruction on the island 
will begin in the fall. 

When completed the Inter-American Tests will be a unique 
contribution to the teaching of English to students of Spanish 
speech and one of scarcely less importance for the instruction 
of American youth in Spanish. Parallel in items and equiv- 
alent in all qualities needed for measurement, they will supply 
objective tools for testing achievement in both languages. 
They include tests of general ability, of vocabulary, and of 
comprehension by both the pictorial and verbal techniques, 
and are adapted for elementary, intermediate, and advanced 
groups. ‘They also include tests in language expression and 
certain tests which are of special importance for bilingual 
areas, those in elementary science and social science. All 
these tools will have been standardized by two or more admin- 
istrations to groups in bilingual and monolingual areas in 
Texas and Mexico. 

These are the first standardized tests for Spanish-speaking 
students to measure achievement in their own language and 
in English and the first parallel tests in English and any foreign 
language. They are also the first standardized tests to meas- 
ure large groups to determine the results of parallel instruc- 
tion in school subjects through the medium of two languages 
in a bilingual situation. They will be used in Puerto Rico, 
where an effort is made to coordinate the teaching of the two 
languages. But their usefulness will not be limited to Spanish- 
speaking areas where bilingualism is a desired goal, such as 
Puerto Rico and the southwestern states of the United States, 
as the language tests will also be useful in this country for stu- 
dents of Spanish and in the republics of Central or South 
America wherever English is taught. 

They open another important possibility. Inasmuch as 
they will measure progress in the foreign language with a 
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control of testing in the native tongue, the results of the ad- 
ministration of the tests will also furnish objective data for 
the construction of books for teaching English and Spanish to 
students of the other language, as they will show the relative 
difficulty of a host of linguistic items and validate them as 
teaching material. A large amount of material is being as- 
sembled in the course of building the tests, and it is hoped 
to employ this for the preparation of basic readers for teach- 
ing English in Spanish America as soon as the test batteries 
have been administered in Puerto Rico. 


MATERIALS FOR TEACHERS IN INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 


In my report in May of 1940, I commented upon the need 
of better materials for teachers and students dealing with 
international problems and the role of the United States in 
the world scene. Later the Council was able to form a com- 
mittee of scholars, under the chairmanship of Phillips Bradley, 
to investigate further some of these needed curriculum 
materials. 

Last summer the Council published for the Committee on 
Materials for Teachers in International Relations a pamphlet 
and a book which might well serve as models in this field. I 
refer to The Teacher and International Relations and Amer- 
ican Isolation Reconsidered. The first is a brief statement of 
the problems which face the teacher in a world at war; the 
second is a resource unit tracing American foreign policy with 
respect to war from 1793 to 1941. Basic source documents 
which the average teacher could not obtain are included as 
well as suggestions for classroom activities. We had hoped 
that these publications might be the beginning of a longer 
series, but unfortunately funds could not be secured to carry 
them forward. 

Out of this earlier cooperation grew, however, a closer 
relationship of the Council with certain scholarly societies 
concerned primarily with international problems, the Foreign 
Policy Association and the American Council, Institute of 
Pacific Relations. Both of these organizations have long been 
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producing pamphlets and books which are potentially valu- 
able to teachers and students. In many cases the materials 
have been too specialized for easy adaptation to the school 
curriculum. Since money was not available to prepare special 
school editions, a compromise was worked out which has 
been highly successful. Professor Bradley, with research 
specialists from the two organizations, selected certain mate- 
rials already published which might be integrated into units 
for the school. A syllabus or study guide for the teacher was 
prepared and mimeographed by the Council. Two resource 
units, The United States and Latin America and The United 
States and the Far East, have been made up and distributed 
by the Council in encouraging numbers. The best of the re- 
search and authentic published materials have been combined 
with suggestions for teachers. As I will point out later, this 
cooperative relationship has also resulted in substantial prog- 
ress in the investigation of the teaching of Far Eastern studies 
in the schools of this country. 


SCHOOL PLANT RESEARCH 


The project for the preparation of specifications for school 
furniture has been extended for two more years by an addi- 
tional grant from the General Education Board. Accom- 
panying this grant is a separate allocation to the Interstate 
School Building Service for the implementation of this work. 
The project under Raymond V. Long, chairman of the joint 
committee of the Council and the Interstate School Building 
Service, has made a distinct contribution to schools in its ap- 
proach to the problem of purchasing school equipment. Per- 
formance tests and research work are being carried on by 
Hugh B. Johnson at the National Bureau of Standards. 
Acknowledgment should be made to the school furniture manu- 
facturers, the National Bureau of Standards, and such agen- 
cies as the Forest Products Laboratory and the Bell Tele- 
phone Research Laboratory for their generous cooperation 
in the work. 

Two specifications have been published, one for folding 
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chairs and one for chair desks. <A third, for the combination 
movable desk, is now in preparation. These specifications in- 
clude performance tests and dimension requirements which 
will ensure that equipment complying with them will meet 
school needs. They do not limit the manufacturer as to mate- 
rials or details of construction and are therefore particularly 
valuable at this time when other materials must be substi- 
tuted for those needed in war production. 

A labeling plan has been formulated and approved by many 
of the interested firms which will permit manufacturers to 
place a label on each piece of equipment certifying that the 
equipment complies with the specifications set up in the Ameri- 
can Council on Education study. This plan should prove of 
great value to school and college purchasing officials. 

In connection with proposed specifications for school tables 
and chairs, a program of simplification of table sizes and table 
and chair heights has been initiated. When general agree- 
ment has been reached by the manufacturers and represent- 
ative school officers as to the sizes which may be standardized, 
the National Bureau of Standards will publish this agreement 
as its Simplified Practice Recommendation. Replies to ques- 
tionnaires and conferences with interested groups indicate that 
it may be possible to reduce the number of different table sizes 
now offered on the market from 35 to 7 and that a standard 
progression of table and chair heights may be established. 
The work of simplification and standardization, while not 
originally contemplated as a major part of this project, has 
become increasingly important since the advent of war. It 
should also prove of permanent value and genuine economy 
to the schools. 

Another project of the Committee on School Plant Re- 
search, of which Homer W. Anderson is chairman, has been 
the study of the utilization and distribution of school sanitary 
facilities. This study has been completed by Francis R. 
Scherer of the Rochester Public Schools, now on leave in the 
Army Engineer Corps, and will be published shortly. The 
report indicates clearly that the present school building in- 
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stallations and the standards of state departments of educa- 
tion are excessive in terms of actual student utilization. Al- 
ready several state departments of education have manifested 
an interest in the results of this study for use in the modifica- 
tion of their school building codes. 

At its recent February meeting, the Committee on School 
Plant Research considered at length the problems of co- 
operation with the federal agencies which are active in post- 
war planning and which are working for an improved basis 
for the revival of a public works program. To increase the 
effectiveness and the value of the planning efforts on the opera- 
tional level, the committee plans to cooperate with the Na- 
tional Resources Planning Board and the United States Office 
of Education in the preparation of a manual for the use of 
local school administrative officers and school boards. 


GOVERNMENT AND EDUCATIONAL FINANCE 


The Committee on Government and Educational Finance, 
John K. Norton, chairman, has continued its efforts in study- 


ing the problems of evaluation and improvement of methods 
of financial support of education. The committee has had 
three meetings during the year and has perfected plans for 
the collection and publication of data upon the problems of 
financial support for the public schools. Data of this character 
were assembled for the year 1930-31 and were published in 
1933 by the Council in the National Survey of School Finance. 

In the decade of the thirties, important changes in the meth- 
ods and levels of financial support were made in a number 
of states so that it is now highly desirable and important to 
secure similar data for the evaluation of our present status. 
It is also important to secure such data for the year 1939-40 
in order that we may have a “prewar bench mark”’ of public 
school support. Under the impact of war financing and dur- 
ing the period of postwar reconstruction, it appears likely that 
important and significant changes in the patterns of financial 
support will be made not only for public education but for 
other governmental services as well. With the imminence of 
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increased federal participation and financial support, studies 
of this character would be extremely valuable in the evaluation 
and modification of financial procedures. Should it prove 
possible to secure the necessary funds with which to undertake 
this project, the committee has arranged to secure the co- 
operation of the United States Office of Education. Certain 
voluntary educational organizations which are particularly in- 
terested in this problem as it affects the southern states, where 
obviously it is of special importance, have likewise agreed to 
cooperate in this project. 

The committee has also given consideration to another! 
problem in which it has been interested during recent years, 
but which is now taking much more serious form. This 
problem is concerned with the tendency on all govern- 
mental levels to re-examine, to adjust, and to narrow the 
traditional tax exemptions which institutions of higher 
education have enjoyed since our Colonial period. As many 
of you know, these proposals have occurred sporadically and 
have engaged the attention of legislative committees and com- 
missions in a number of states and, in more recent years, the 
efforts of the federal government. 

In March the Treasury officials made a recommendation 
to the Ways and Means Committee of the House of Rep- 
resentatives for the establishment of a ceiling upon philan- 
thropic bequests under the federal estate tax. The recom- 
mendation is obviously in part an attempt to prevent a testator 
from escaping federal taxes through the creation of philan- 
thropic trusts which in fact provide a means for his heirs to 
secure the full benefits of the estate. With such a worthy 
motive of the government there can be no disagreement. To 
meet adequately the misuse of trusts and foundations and tax 
avoidance devices for the benefit of decedents’ heirs, it seems 
reasonable, for example, to place limitations upon the salary 
status and the number of heirs who may hold salaried posi- 
tions as executive officers in such corporations. It seems de- 
sirable, moreover, that all charitable and educational groups 
receiving such bequests should render annual reports of their 
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activities, expenditures, and status. Other criteria could be 
mentioned. 

The more obvious object of this proposal is to raise in- 
creased revenue for the war operations of the federal govern- 
ment. ‘This, too, might naturally, under the present critical 
circumstances, seem to be a commendable objective. But to 
limit bequests cuts at the heart of a source of income and 
permanent support of a great host of charitable and educa- 
tional institutions, including our colleges and universities. 
This proposal may well cause deep apprehension, not only be- 
cause of the amount of money which may be involved, but also 
because of the overturning of a principle of tax exemption 
which has been a primary source of support of the colleges and 
universities from the earliest times in our history. 

Already, as a result of the government’s tax program on 
estates not left to charitable or educational organizations, 
there have been some marked developments which have af- 
fected the institutions of higher education. During the past 
decade, 1930-40, the number of estate tax returns has in- 
creased 78 per cent, and under a higher rate structure and 
lowered exemptions, the tax yield to the federal government 
has increased approximately six and one-half times, from 39 
million dollars to 250 millions. In the budget for the present 
fiscal year, it is estimated that the government will derive 360 
millions from this source, and in the coming year, 1942-43, 
this tax will yield approximately 500 millions. Preliminary 
studies indicate that during this same period the volume of 
philanthropic bequests under the estate tax has declined 35 
per cent from approximately 224 million dollars to 143 mil- 
lions. Because of the necessity of making provision for these 
higher estate taxes and the imminent war charity drives, this 
source of support for the philanthropic agencies will almost 
certainly continue to decline. 

In this connection it may be of interest to recall that under 
the Treasury’s recommendation of March 3—the tax rate for 
the small net taxable estates of $5,000 to $10,000 would be 
12 per cent. Under the Revenue Act of 1916, when the es- 
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tate tax was adopted, the tax on this group of estates was but 
1 per cent, and the maximum of 10 per cent was levied against 
estates in excess of 50 millions. Thus, if the Treasury’s rec- 
ommendation is adopted by Congress, the tax rate applied to 
the small estates will be greater than the tax rate in the origi- 
nal law against estates in excess of 50 millions. 

There is another aspect to this problem which is equally 
disturbing. If the federal government, in its desire to realize 
the maximum revenue, enters this field of taxation, thus mark- 
ing a departure from a basic principle as old as the Republic, 
it would undoubtedly lend encouragement and assistance to 
state and local governmental units in eliminating or reducing 
their exemptions. As you already know, state and local gov- 
ernments have increasingly encroached upon institutional 
exemptions which traditionally have been accorded to privately 
controlled charitable, religious, and educational agencies. In 
my opinion the federal government should continue to refrain 
from entering this field of taxation because of its unfortunate 
effects upon a great group of institutions of higher education 
which make an inestimable contribution to American life and 
which therefore deserves the same consideration over the long 
future which they have enjoyed in the past. 


ACCREDITING PROCEDURES 


Through the activities of its Committee on the Study of 
Accrediting Procedures, the Council continues its interest in the 
problems relating to the accrediting of institutions of higher 
education. A. J. Brumbaugh, chairman, with the assistance 
of J. Harold Goldthorpe of our staff, and the committee have 
completed the tentative form of a master schedule which the 
several accrediting agencies will be asked to consider for pos- 
sible joint adoption. This tentative form includes general 
information presumably of interest to all accrediting agen- 
cies operating on the level of higher education. The proposed 
schedule has been organized under seven major heads and in- 
volves approximately 800 questions. This number repre- 
sents a reduction of about 70 per cent of the questions 
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previously called for by 33 accrediting agencies in 25 sep- 
arate areas. The committee plans to have a third conference of 
the representatives of the accrediting associations during the 
summer, or possibly in the early autumn, when criticisms, sug- 
gestions, and modifications of the tentative master schedule 
will be considered. 

If as a result of the committee’s efforts it proves possible 
to secure the widespread adoption of a uniform schedule by 
the various accrediting agencies operating in the field of higher 
education, it is evident that there will be a large saving in 
time and effort on the part of colleges and universities which 
under present circumstances are called upon to fill out a great 
variety of questionnaires which often request the same in- 
formation in slightly different form. 

It will be recalled that the committee was given the man- 
date by the second accrediting conference in October 1940 
for the exploration of two major aspects of the accrediting 
problem. The preparation of the master schedule for the 
use of the several associations was one of these, and the other 
was a study of institutional opinion and attitude concerning 
the values and services of the accrediting agencies and their 
desires concerning future accrediting policies. The commit- 
tee has explored this second assignment but has not yet found 
it possible to proceed with any comprehensive study of the 
problem. The committee believes that for the completion of 
this part of its mandate at the present time it will be neces- 
sary to obtain further financial resources. In the meantime, 
it is hoped that a preliminary study in a few institutions in- 
terested in the problem may be undertaken by those institu- 
tions which have staff members trained in handling such prob- 
lems and which are willing to make an initial attack on this 
question. 

Following the Baltimore conference on higher education 
and the war last January, the committee considered certain 
implications of the conference resolutions concerned with edu- 
cational acceleration. The committee also had before it a 
memorandum prepared by the Council’s Committee on Meas- 
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urement and Guidance which dealt with similar aspects of 
this problem. After extended consideration, the committee 
adopted and distributed a statement, ‘‘Wartime Acceleration,” 
to the administrative officers of the 1,800 institutions of 
higher education in the country. This statement has been 
quoted in the section on measurement and guidance. 

Judging from the correspondence and from published state- 
ments by a considerable number of institutions, it is believed 
that this statement has been of assistance to administrative 
oficers forced to wrestle with wartime educational adjust- 
ments. 


SOCIAL SECURITY AND HIGHER EDUCATION 


You will recall that in my annual report last year I devoted 
considerable attention to the proposal to extend the provi- 
sions of the Social Security Act to institutions of higher edu- 
cation. This problem continues to be a matter of major con- 
cern to the officers of institutions of higher education and 
the Social Security Board. Immediately following our annual 
meeting a year ago, the Council sponsored a two-day confer- 
ence of the representatives of fourteen national organizations 
of institutions of higher education together with administra- 
tive officers and a member of the Social Security Board. 

Upon the recommendation of the representatives of this 
conference, the Council distributed an inquiry blank request- 
ing the judgment of the administrators of institutions of 
higher education as to their attitudes on several aspects of the 
problem. These blanks were forwarded by several associa- 
tions to their membership and we succeeded in obtaining re- 
turns from 555 institutions. 

Since the Association of American Colleges had considered 
these problems at several recent annual meetings and had 
previously polled its membership, the officers felt it unneces- 
sary again to canvass the institutions belonging to that asso- 
ciation. At its January meeting in Baltimore, this association 
reafirmed its endorsement of coverage under the old-age and 
survivors insurance but again expressed opposition to inclusion 
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under the unemployment compensation provision of the act. 

Briefly, the results of our canvass indicated that more than 
four-fifths of the administrative heads of the institutions re- 
porting favored coverage of their entire staffs under the 
old-age and survivors insurance plan. Ninety-one per cent 
of the responses favored coverage under the federal plan for 
their nonprofessional staffs, including maintenance, secretarial, 
and clerical employees. We were surprised that one-half of 
these administrators also favored coverage of their staffs 
under the unemployment compensation provisions. Also ap- 
proximately one-half of these administrators recommended 
against the exemptions of their staff members now in exist- 
ing retirement plans from coverage under the federal system. 
This response would suggest either an inadequate comprehen- 
sion of the difficulties in administering such exemptions and 
of developing satisfactory criteria for these plans, or it may 
indicate a realistic recognition of the inadequacies and limited 
benefits of many present institutional, state, and insurance com- 
pany plans. 

The extension of coverage to institutions of higher educa- 
tion under the federal system has been recommended by the 
Social Security Board, the Advisory Council on Social Secu- 
rity, and the President. In his budget message of last Janu- 
ary, President Roosevelt repeated this recommendation and 
also urged the liberalization of several present features of 
the Social Security Act. The Social Security Board officers 
have been studying these problems and have indicated their 
readiness to make specific recommendations upon the following 
proposals: 


1. Improvement of the financial basis of the state unemployment com- 
pensation systems; extension of coverage to employees of smaller 
firms; and increasing the adequacy of benefit payments. 

2. Extension of coverage under the old-age and survivors insurance 
program to groups not now included, principally domestic servants, agri- 
cultural workers, the self-employed, the public employees, and employees 
of nonprofit, religious, educational, and charitable organizations. 

3. Introduction of permanent and temporary disability benefits. 
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4. Reorganization of federal grants for the public assistance pro- 
grams for the aged, dependent children, and the blind, so as to provide 
larger federal payments to the states of low fiscal capacity; federal 
matching of the expenditures by the states (up to a specified amount) 
for medical services and supplies to recipients of public assistance. 

5. Federal grants to the states similar to those now provided for 
special types of assistance for needy individuals who do not fall within 
the special groups now under public assistance, the insurance programs, 
or on the federal works programs. 


6. Legislative action to protect the benefit rights of persons who 


leave their customary employment for public service either in the civilian 
or the armed services. 


The arguments in favor of a single national system with a 
pooled reserve fund are that it would: greatly simplify ad- 
ministration; reduce the number of reports from employers; 
render more effective the work of the employment service; 
give equal treatment to all employers and employees in the 
states under a single national benefit formula; eliminate the 
danger of insolvency of existing state unemployment compen- 
sation funds, a danger that is real in states whose dominant 
industries suffer from wide seasonal or cyclical fluctuations. 

In the present congressional sessions, approximately a hun- 
dred bills have been introduced which seek to amend in some 
form or another the present social security program. Up to 
this time, hearings have not yet been scheduled upon these 
proposals, so that the specific recommendations of the Social 
Security Board are not yet available. It appears likely that 
as soon as they are available, serious consideration will be 
given to the board’s recommendations and to the bills which 
propose modifications in the present program and coverage, 
perhaps after the House Ways and Means Committee has 
completed its work upon the Revenue Act of 1942. The 
Council plans to continue its study of these important prob- 
lems and will welcome the recommendations and suggestions 


of its membership with respect to how their interests can be 
best served. 
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INVESTMENT INCOME 


Last June we issued a study entitled What Is Happening to 
College and University Investments and Income? The author 
was J. Harvey Cain, whom you will remember as the director 
of our Financial Advisory Service. Most of you know some- 
thing of the content of that pamphlet. But you may not 
know that it was favorably written up in the New York Times, 
the New York Stock Exchange Magazine, and in Time. 

There is substantial demand for a revision of the study; 
indeed there are many who think that the Council should pub- 
lish such information annually. Would that by crystal gazing 
or some other form of necromancy we could put the question 
into the future tense and answer it—tell you what will happen 
to investments and income. How that would smooth your 
troubled brows and lift your drooping spirits! But no. Magic 
is of no avail. And you know that even the scene of the 
Delphic oracle is in the hands of the Nazis. We do expect, 
however, to issue, in a short time, another pamphlet on what 
is happening to college and university investments and income. 


MANUAL FOR UNIVERSITY AND COLLEGE BUSINESS OFFICERS 


Four years ago I mentioned in my report the need for a 
manual on college and university business organization and 
administration. I reported that the national and regional 
associations of business officers were interested in such a 
manual. That enterprise, I am pleased to say. is now under 
way. There is an executive committee of five for the project, 
including one representative from the four regional associa- 
tions of college and university business officers and Lloyd 
Morey, formerly chairman of the Advisory Committee of the 
Financial Advisory Service. J. C. Christensen, controller of 
the University of Michigan, is chairman of the executive com- 
mittee for the new project. A full-time assistant is working 
under his direction, and the project is going forward under 
a grant of $5,000 from the Carnegie Corporation of New 
York. 


May I venture to draw a parallel? In 1930, a National 
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Committee on Standard Reports for Institutions of Higher 
Education was organized. Five years later that committee 
published a 285-page book, Financial Reports for Colleges 
and Universities, which set an authoritative standard for col- 
lege and university accounting and reporting. Its recommen- 
dations have been not only accepted but adopted by a great 
many institutions, agencies, and public accountants. Its signifi- 
cance is unquestioned. Now it is our hope that this new com- 
mittee, interested in college and university business organiza- 
tion and administration, will similarly issue a final report of 
comparable potency. 


THE MASTER’S DEGREE 


For several years the Council has planned to carry on a 
study of the master’s degree, but it has been only during the 
past year that we have been able to do anything on this im- 
portant problem. In April 1941, the Council requested C. C. 
McCracken, director of the Service Bureau in the School of 
Education of the University of Pennsylvania, to initiate a 
preliminary study of the master’s degree. The immediate 
cause for undertaking such an investigation was the increasing 
trend to require five years of college preparation for certifica- 
tion to teach in secondary schools. While such a requirement 
does not in itself necessarily mean that the prospective teacher 
shall secure the master’s degree at the end of the five-year 
period, the idea that an additional year beyond the baccalaure- 
ate degree means the completion of work for the master’s has 
become definitely ingrained in the minds of students contem- 
plating graduate study. Unfortunately it has also become 
somewhat fixed in the minds of employing boards. The meet- 
ing of this demand has become a serious problem for the 
teachers colleges and private liberal arts colleges and, to a 
somewhat lesser degree, many universities. 

Upon undertaking the study, it soon became evident that 
the status of the master’s degree in other fields is fully as un- 
settled as in that of teacher preparation. Within one large 
university a survey by the dean of the Graduate School of 
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Arts and Sciences revealed that some departments looked upon 
the master’s degree as representing one full year’s residence 
with the completion of regular courses but no thesis, while 
others held that the work for the degree should be of the 
same character as that for the Ph.D. with a thesis that would 
be almost as comprehensive as that for the doctorate. In 
some institutions the degree is considered as a “service” de- 
gree in preparation for advancement in position, while in 
others it is thought of as a research degree. In still others 
it is a consolation prize for the student who does not quite 
measure up to the requirements for the doctorate. 

Various organizations are concerning themselves with stud- 
ies of the master’s degree. Among these are the Association 
of American Universities, the Association of Land-Grant 
Colleges and Universities, the Conference of Deans of South- 
ern Graduate Schools, the United States Office of Education, 
the American Association of Teachers Colleges, and others. 
In order to arrive at a better understanding of the many and 
divergent aspects of this problem, Dr. McCracken has had 
numerous interviews with representatives of these agencies, 
with graduate deans, and with others. The conferences were 
informal, without commitments. They were an endeavor to 
find trends of thought concerning not only the meaning of the 
master’s degree but also desirable institutional procedures to 
make the degree more significant. 

While war conditions have interfered somewhat with the 
progress of the study, it is significant that representatives of 
the above associations and of a few other interested groups 
have agreed to come together at this meeting of the Council 
to discuss informally the various studies now under way in 
the hope that some concerted approach can be agreed upon in 
the further study and evaluation of the master’s degree. 


IV. PROBLEMS FOR THE FUTURE 
THE FAR EAST 


On December 4, 1941 the American Council on Education 
held in Washington a small conference of Far Eastern experts 
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and certain curriculum leaders to consider the need for in- 
creased attention in American schools and colleges to all 
phases of the life and culture of the Orient. Three days 
later came Pearl Harbor. By way of the Pacific, we were 
in the most destructive war of all history. What had seemed 
only vaguely but increasingly desirable at our meeting on 
December 4 now became imperative, and the Council has 
proceeded with all speed possible to do something about it. 

Even a casual review of the situation revealed how little 
knowledge of either our enemies or our friends in the Orient 
one can gain from the curricula of American schools and col- 
leges. The same is equally true for all other sources of gen- 
eral education, yet as one Chinese classic has put it, “If we 
know ourselves and know our opponents, in a hundred battles 
we can gain a hundred victories.” Certainly during the past 
generation both the Chinese and the Japanese have learned a 
great deal from us, much of it in our own schools and colleges, 
which has given the latter some distinct initial advantages in 
this war; but we know all too little about the economic devel- 
opments, the cultural growth, and the philosophical back- 
ground of the Japanese leaders and their people. Even at 
this late hour, therefore, something needed to be done to 
repair our colossal ignorance of the Orient. 

Fortunately there was at hand the active interest of a num- 
ber of young students of the Far East, thanks in large part to 
the efforts of our sister organization, the American Council 
of Learned Societies, and the pioneering work of the Ameri- 
can Council, Institute of Pacific Relations. More recently 
there has been created in the Division of Cultural Relations 
in the Department of State a section devoted to the Far East. 
All of the persons connected with these and other Far Eastern 
interests have been inspired with a most commendable enthu- 
siasm to cooperate in some appropriate manner with educa- 
tional administrators and teachers in developing in our schools 
and colleges a program of activities relative to the Orient. 

The first step taken by our group was to draw up a very 
challenging manifesto emphasizing the seriousness of the prob 
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lem and suggesting some possible remedies. This statement 
was printed in three magazines, including THE EDUCATIONAL 
Recorp for January of this year. If you have not read it, I 
hope that you will lose no time in doing so. It makes the case 
concisely but convincingly. 

Later there were several conferences of representative 
scholars and teachers in Washington and New York. A large 
meeting of interested persons was held in connection with the 
annual meeting of the American Association of School Ad- 
ministrators in San Francisco which was addressed by the 
Chinese Ambassador, Dr. Hu Shih, and others. As a result 
of the experience and the inspiration gained from these meet- 
ings, the American Council on Education drew up and sub- 
mitted to the Rockefeller Foundation a request for a subsidy 
of $9,900 with which to carry on a careful exploration of the 
problem and to engage in certain preliminary activities which 
would be helpful in developing a comprehensive and effective 
program. The request for special funds was promptly granted. 

With this encouragement the Council is at this time spon- 
soring a series of conferences led by Howard E. Wilson of 
Harvard University and composed of interested teachers and 
school administrators in Austin, Texas; Los Angeles, Califor- 
nia; Winnetka, Illinois; Cleveland, Ohio; and Hartford, Con- 
necticut. 

Already it seems clear that, if we are to correct the defi- 
ciencies in our schools and colleges relative to knowledge of 
the Orient, serious consideration should be given to these 
needs: the preparation and publication of additional teaching 
materials and outlines; the further training of teachers in 
regular and summer sessions and in local workshops; the 
translation into English of selected writings portraying the 
life and thought of the more important oriental peoples for 
school and general use; and appropriate articles for educa- 
tional magazines. 

In the development of this project the Council has per- 
formed one of its most important functions, namely, that of 
identifying an emerging educational problem and laying plans 
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to get something done about it both as to the proper solution 
and by taking steps to secure modifications in school and col- 
lege curricula. Furthermore, in the development of the pro- 
ject there has been a most commendable cooperation between 
the subject-matter scholars in the field, curriculum experts, 
and interested teachers in the schools. With such an impetus 
I am convinced that we may expect gratifying results from 
one of the Council’s newest ventures. 


LATIN AMERICA 


During the past year popular interest in Latin America has 
increased tremendously. Happily the “good neighbor”’ policy 
has borne fruit among the countries to the south of us and 
there is almost everywhere a feeling of deep friendliness 
toward the United States, strengthened by an increased aware- 
ness of the economic interdependence of the two great parts 
of the Western Hemisphere. 

The development of international friendship and coopera- 
tion depends on mutual understanding. In this respect there 
are a number of difficulties to be overcome in perfecting rela- 
tions between the United States and the several Latin 
American countries, including differences in language, religion, 
and cultural background. Added to these have been the 
inconveniences of slow and infrequent transportation and 
communication. 

Naturally in the development of better relations with Latin 
America, the federal government has relied heavily on the 
schools and colleges for assistance. Hence, one of the most 
important aspects of the Office of the Coordinator of Inter- 
American Affairs, established two years ago, relates to the im- 
provement of cultural and educational relations between the 
United States and Latin American countries. Likewise, there 
has been a steady improvement in and expansion of the work 
of the Division of Cultural Relations in the Department of 
State relative to Latin America. Cultural attachés are being 
sent to the American embassies in several Latin American 
countries. In Latin American capitals, there have been a 
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number of exhibitions of United States paintings. A survey 
of American schools located in the other republics has been 
completed. Financial assistance has been given to several 
cultural institutes in South America which are devoted to the 
interests of the United States. An American library has been 
established in Mexico City. 

In this country there has been a gratifying increase in the 
number of Latin American students enrolled in American 
universities. Many -ducators from the other republics have 
participated in con{erences with leaders of education in this 
country. Latin American institutes at several universities, 
including the University of Texas, have been expanded. The 
United States Office of Education has prepared exhibits of 
Latin American teaching materials, set up a number of teacher 
training and demonstration centers, and established a distri- 
bution center for all types of teaching materials and aids. 
Other organizations which have participated in this program 
are the Pan American Union, the National Education Associ- 
ation, the Progressive Education Association, and the Ameri- 
can Council on Education. 

To date the Council has prepared for the Office of the Co- 
ordinator of Inter-American Affairs an annotated list of re- 
cordings and motion pictures illustrating Latin American life 
and culture. It has served as fiscal agent in giving limited 
financial aid to certain American schools in Latin America. 
{t participated in the meeting of representatives of the Ameri- 
can National Committees on International Intellectual Co- 
operation in Havana in November 1941. It has revised and 
made available for distribution the syllabus on Latin America 
originally prepared by Phillips Bradley for the Committee on 
Materials for Teachers in International Relations. It has 
distributed several hundred packets of materials on Latin 
America to schools and colleges in this country. More par- 
ticularly the Council is in the process of developing, as is 
made clear in the statement relative to the work of the modern 
language committee, a series of tests which will be exceedingly 
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useful in measuring the progress of Spanish-American students 
who wish to learn English, and vice versa. 

There are many other activities in which the Council might 
well participate: a study of what American textbooks have to 
say about Latin America, and activities for the improve- 
ment of teaching materials in our schools; the preparation in 
cooperation with Latin American educators of better materi- 
als for the teaching of English in the other Americas; the 
preparation of a series of pamphlets with English and Span- 
ish texts describing certain major aspects of education in the 
United States as, for example, higher education, secondary 
education, and vocational education; the setting up of better 
facilities for the production, evaluation, and distribution of 
motion pictures useful in the schools of Latin American coun- 
tries and the United States respectively; the improvement of 
American schools located in Latin American countries; and 
a conference on bilingual problems in the Southwest. 

All of these activities in the educational and cultural world 
have one common aim, namely, to increase mutual understand- 
ing between the people of the United States and the several 
Latin American countries and thus to lay a solid foundation 
for permanent peace and friendship in the Western Hemis- 
phere. 


WORLD PEACE AND ORGANIZATION 


Both prior to and since the outbreak of the war the Coun- 
cil has done everything it can to represent the interests of 
education, particularly of the higher institutions, to the fed- 
eral government, in order that they may be of utmost service 
in helping to win the war. 

But all of this is not enough. It is the business of the 
educational system to prepare for the future as well as for 
the present. We must therefore envision the problems which 
will face this country and the world following the close of 
this cruel conflict. Included in this list will be a whole host 
of domestic problems in education: the retraining of disabled 
men for peacetime employment; the provision of work-study 
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opportunities for youth; the equalization of educational op- 
portunities; the reorganization of school units; the moderniza- 
tion of curricula; and many others. 

Yet conditioning these and all other aspects of domestic 
life after Hitler will be the nature of the world situation and 
America’s part in it. What seems more plain to the discern- 
ing student of world affairs, for example, than the necessity 
of considering the nature of the peace and the character of 
the world organization to effect peace objectives? Yet how 
much time is being given to such tremendously important mat- 
ters as this in our schools and colleges at the present time? 

In this respect it seems to me that we compare very badly 
with what was being done prior to and during the First World 
War. Well do I remember as a graduate student some years 
before the outbreak of that war the large amount of discus- 
sion which was taking place in many colleges as to the possi- 
bility of setting up further machinery for the peaceful solution 
of international problems. Later, men like G. Lowes Dicken- 
son toured the country and found everywhere very receptive 
audiences, particularly in the institutions of higher education, 
who were eager to hear about all possible means of avoiding 
war. So extensive and so deep was the popular interest in 
such matters that it was relatively easy for President Wilson 
to carry the country along with him in supporting such a plan 
through the peace conference. 

Then the inevitable slump in national idealism set in. The 
politicians got in their diabolical work. Because it was not 
truly world-wide in its coverage, the League of Nations gradu- 
ally faded and now it is gone. 

I do not know what its substitute for 1942 and the long 
years to follow will be, but this I do know: until the nature of 
the new world organization is discussed and talked about 
endlessly on every college campus from one end of the country 
to the other, there will never be developed those broad out- 
lines of such a world organization, nor that faith generated 
im such a fundamental conception of the world that is to be, 
which is necessary to the success of every great ideal in life. 
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A program of this character has several important phases. 
First of all it must be based on the fundamental principles of 
the freedom of individuals and of self-government throughout 
the world. Either the world will be totalitarian or it will be 
democratic. It cannot be otherwise, because as Harold Laski, 
that far-seeing British liberal, declared about a year ago, ‘““The 
last epoch has shown conclusively that democracies and dic- 
tatorships cannot live side by side, and that dictatorships are 
bound to try to solve domestic grievances by aggression.”’ 
We shall fight through to victory, therefore, for the freedom 
of individuals and for a democratic world such as is envisioned 
by President Roosevelt in the four freedoms and the Atlantic 
Charter. 

Secondly, on the basis of these principles we must identify 
and study the major international problems of the future: 
supplying food for millions of war victims; access to natural 
resources; the status of colonies; population problems; dis- 
armament; health problems; the development of backward 
peoples; international labor regulations; cultural exchanges; 
and all the rest. 

In the third place, there must gradually be envisioned the 
necessary international machinery, including a world police 
force, a world court, regional organizations, and numerous 
special commissions, as elements in the new world organiza- 
tion. 

Finally these problems and the machinery suggested to carry 
on international functions must be tried in the fires of exten- 
sive public discussion. What better or more natural place 
to do so than in the schools and colleges? In this manner the 
public will gradually become more familiar with the problems 
which are involved and will be able to help formulate that 
sound basis of public opinion which is so necessary to demo- 
cratic procedure. I earnestly hope that the American Council 
on Education may assume some leadership in initiating and 
carrying on this discussion. 

A few moments ago I mentioned the fact that the future 
world organization must be founded on such fundamental 
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principles as the freedom of individuals and popular govern- 
ment. But democratic government in world affairs, just as 
within a nation, depends on education. As an important and 
vital part of the new world organization, therefore, there must 
be, as advocated in one of the resolutions of the Havana con- 
ference of American National Committees on International 
Intellectual Cooperation in November 1941, extensive pro- 
vision for all types of educational and cultural exchanges 
so that the peoples of the several nations may become familiar 
with the customs, the problems, and the ways of thinking of 
their neighbors in all other parts of the world. Here, too, as 
in the case of health and economic developments, the more 
fortunate and advanced nations will need to assume extended 
responsibilities for the spread of educational opportunities 
among the backward peoples of the world. I hope that the 
Council may be able to assist in formulating the functions and 
the organization of the educational and cultural relations 
division which must inevitably be an important part of the 
future world organization. 


CONCLUSION 


Perhaps the number of matters to which the Council has 
given attention during the past year may seem to you to be 
large and even confusing. There are still other activities in 
process but not included in this report which will doubtless be 
resumed with greater vigor as soon as conditions permit. 

The activities in which the Council engages are matters of 
choice influenced to a considerable extent by the events of the 
time. We are now at war. The educational system at all 
levels has pledged itself to aid in winning that war and in 
solving the problems both national and international which 
will come after the war. Therefore, the Council must do 
everything it can to identify and to make most effective those 
steps which are necessary to these purposes. Its obligation is 
to government on the one hand, and on the other to the edu- 
cational profession. 


Naturally the supply of personnel for the military forces 
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including the ROTC is a first obligation. Equally important 
may be the training of individuals for war production and for 
research in technological problems raised in the conduct of the 
war. There are also innumerable avenues for the schools and 
colleges to contribute to the building of morale through activi- 
ties and through study of the background and major issues of 
the war. Finally, as I stated earlier in this report, it is the 
business of schools and colleges to anticipate and explore the 
issues of the peace and the postwar world in such a manner as 
to enable our government to formulate its policies on the basis 
of informed public opinion. 

To all of these matters the Council is attempting to make a 
substantial contribution through its work with Selective Serv- 
ice, the military authorities, and other divisions of govern- 
ment. At the same time it has been conscious of its obligation 
to assist the schools and colleges in securing new materials of 
instruction relative to international relations, Latin America, 
and the Far East, and in aiding educational institutions to 
make other adjustments to the war situation. 

All of those activities in respect to the war have necessarily 
modified our normal program. Nevertheless, it is already 
evident that the work of the American Youth Commission, the 
Commission on Teacher Education, the Motion Picture Proj- 
ect, the Cooperative Study in General Education, and other 
Council activities are of such a fundamental nature as to be 
invaluable in war as well as in peace. I am happy, therefore, 
that they have been or are being carried to their natural 
conclusion. 

As I review the many activities of the Council, I am struck 
as I have been in previous years with the fact that the Council 
is truly a cooperative venture. Its officers, committees, and 
commissions give unstintingly of their time and effort because 
they believe that thereby they are making a contribution to 
the advancement of American education. The members of 
the Council have given many evidences of their assistance and 
support. Indeed, there could be no American Council on 
Education except for the broad basis of its membership in 
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educational organizations and institutions. The staff—well, 
the staff of the Council and its several commissions and com- 
mittees give all they have to the common cause. I am sure that 
you join me in appreciating deeply their loyalty and devotion. 


GEORGE F. Zook 
May 1, 1942 
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Publications 
American Council on Education 
May 1941—May 1942 


Books 
Thus Be Their Destiny: The Personality Development of Negro Youth 
in Three Communities 
By J. Howell Atwood, Donald W. Wyatt, Vincent J. Davis, and 
Ira D. Walker for the American Youth Commission. 96 pp. 
May 1941. 
Training and Recruiting of Personnel in the Rural Social Studies 
By Theodore W. Schultz assisted by Lawrence W. Witt, for the 
Committee on Rural Social Studies. 340 pp. May 1941. 
Time on Their Hands: A Report on Leisure, Recreation, and Young 
People 
By C. Gilbert Wrenn and D. L. Harley for the American Youth 
Commission. 266 pp., illustrated. June 1941. 
American Isolation Reconsidered 
By the Committee on Materials for Teachers in International 
Relations. 208 pp. August 1941. 
Youth and the Future, The General Report of the American Youth 
Commission 
By the American Youth Commission. 296 pp. January 1942. 
Color, Class, and Personality 
By Robert L. Sutherland for the American Youth Commission. 
135 pp., illustrated. January 1942. 
Barriers to Youth Employment 
By Paul T. David for the American Youth Commission. 110 pp. 
April 1942. 
The Tenth Yearbook of School Law 
By M. M. Chambers. 200 pp. April 1942. 


AMERICAN COUNCIL ON EDUCATION STUDIES 


Higher Education Cooperates in National Defense 
Series I, Vol. V, No. 15. Report of a conference. 34 pp. No- 
vember 1941. 

Higher Education and the War 


Series I, Vol. VI, No. 16. Report of a conference. 184 pp. Feb- 
ruary 1942. 
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Motion Pictures in a Modern Curriculum, A Report on the Use of 
Films in the Santa Barbara Schools 
Series II, Vol. V, No. 6. By Reginald Bell, Leo F. Cain, Lillian 
A. Lamoreaux, and others, for the Motion Picture Project. 179 
pp., illustrated. May 1941. 
Students Make Motion Pictures, A Report on Film Production in the 
Denver Schools 
Series II, Vol. V, No. 7. By Floyde E. Brooker and Eugene H. 
Herrington for the Motion Picture Project. 142 pp., illustrated. 
May 1941. 


What Is Happening to College and University Investments and 
Income? 

Series III, Vol. V, No. 19. By J. Harvey Cain for the Financial 
Advisory Service. 41 pp. June 1941. 

Psychological Examinations, 1940 Norms 
Series V, Vol. V, No. 3. By L. L. Thurstone and Thelma Gwinn 
Thurstone. 41 pp. May 1941. 

Specification for Folding Chairs 


Series VII, Vol. VI, No. 1. Report of a study conducted by the 
Committee on School Plant Research and the Interstate School 
Building Service, with the cooperation of the National Bureau of 
Standards. 39 pp. February 1942. 

Specification for Chair Desks 


Series VII, Vol. VI, No. 2. Report of a study conducted by the 
Committee on School Plant Research and the Interstate School 
Building Service, with the cooperation of the National Bureau of 
Standards. 30 pp. March 1942. 


PERIODICALS AND PAMPHLETS 


The Educational Record 
Quarterly journal of the Council. July, October, 1941; January, 
April, 1942. 

Supplement No. 15 to The Educational Record 
Proceedings of the Tenth Educational Conference. January 1942. 


The History and Activities of the American Council on Education, 
1941-42 


Annual pamphlet describing the work of the Council. November 
1941, 


Higher Education and National Defense 
Bulletins Nos. 12 through 27. 

Wear Service Opportunities for College and University Students 
Cumulative circular, February 20, 1942, and later. 
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Newsletter of the Commission on Teacher Education 
10 issues, Published monthly except during August and September. 
Staff News Letter of Cooperative Study in General Education 
Occasional bulletin of the Cooperative Study. 
The Teacher, the School, and the Community, An Annotated Direc- 
tory and Bibliography 
By Stephen E. Epler for the Commission on Teacher Education. 
May 1941. 
W ork Camps for College Students 
By Kenneth Holland for the American Youth Commission. 
June 1941. 
The Teacher and International Relations 
By the Committee on Materials for Teachers in International 
Relations. June 1941. 
Culture and Personality, Three Lectures to Educators 
By Ralph Linton, Mary Shattuck Fisher, and W. Carson Ryan 
for the Commission on Teacher Education. July 1941. 
Cooperative Achievement Tests, 1942 
A new catalogue. October 1941. 


Syllabus for Teachers: The United States and the Far East 
Mimeographed syllabus, with resource packet, prepared by Phillips 
Bradley of the Council Committee on Materials for Teachers in 
International Relations and by Dorothy Borg and George L. 
Harris of the American Council, Institute of Pacific Relations. 


November 1941. 
Syllabus for Teachers: The United States and Latin America 


Mimeographed syllabus, with resource packet, prepared by Phillips 
Bradley of the Council Committee on Materials for Teachers in 
International Relations and by Delia Goetz of the Foreign Policy 
Association. November 1941. 


Educational Recordings for Classroom Use 
List of 3000 records available for educational use. December 1941. 
The College Sophomore Appraises His Curriculum: A Report of the 
1941 Sophomore Testing Program 
By William J. E. Crissy and David G. Ryans for the Cooperative 
Test Service. January 1942. 


Resolutions and Recommendations Adopted by the National Conference 
of College and University Presidents on Higher Education 
and the War 


Offset booklet of resolutions. January 1942. 
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Looking Ahead with Youth, A Study Guide for Use with the General 
Report of the American Youth Commission, Youth and the 
Future 
By M. M. Chambers for the American Youth Commission. Feb- 
ruary 1942. 


The Other Americas through Films and Records 


Prepared by the Motion Picture Project with the assistance of 
the Pan American Union. February 1942. 


Youth and the Future 
By FLOYD W. REEVES 


depression. Its establishment was a recognition of 
the effects of the depression upon youth. 

The earliest pronouncements of the Commission were made 
in the fall of 1939. Germany had marched into Poland, 
France and Britain had declared war, and America had not 
yet recovered from the depression. Almost 10,000,000 
American workers were still unemployed, and 4,000,000 of 
them were youth. 

Two years later, in the fall of 1941, the American Youth 
Commission was in the midst of preparing its comprehensive 
report, Youth and the Future.‘ Our nation was still at peace 
but our efforts were being increasingly devoted to national 
defense. Unemployment had dropped below 5,000,000 and 
youth unemployment to 1,500,000. Then came December 7 
and the beginning of a program of total war. 

The research and discussions which shaped the Commis- 
sion’s final report began when peacetime unemployment was 
our greatest problem. They were concluded at a time when 
mobilization for war had already brought us face to face with 
employment problems of a radically different nature. The 
report itself was written during the last stages of our transi- 
tion from a nation at peace to a nation at war. It was pub- 
lished forty-three days after the attack upon Pearl Harbor. 


[es American Youth Commission had its origin in the 


Basic SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC TRENDS 


In my discussion of ‘‘Youth and the Future” I shall first 
review briefly certain social and economic trends which have 
been under way for a long time, and which are closely related 
to many of the special problems affecting youth. 

The decade from 1930 to 1940 will go down in history as 


Youth and the Future: General Report of the American Youth Commis- 
sion (Washington: American Council on Education, 1942). 
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a period of increasing social unrest all over the world. The 
expression of this unrest varied in different countries, but 
no nation escaped. In Europe, in Asia, and in Africa, nations 
were at war. In America the period was characterized by an 
increased mechanization of agriculture and industry, by in- 
creased job specialization, and by increased man-hour produc- 
tivity. Production continuously outstripped consumer pur- 
chasing power, with the inevitable result that there were not 
enough jobs to go around. So we had our depression, with 
an average for the decade of 10,000,000 unemployed. And 
additional millions worked on a part-time basis in agriculture 
or in industry, or on work programs financed by government. 

The disappearance of the geographic frontier in this coun- 
try had been accepted as a fact for almost half a century. 
Other significant developments in our way of life had also 
been recognized: the shift from a rural to an urban economy, 
the growth of the corporate form of business enterprise, the 
economic interdependence of the country as a whole, the closer 
relationship of our economy and of our social institutions to 
those of other nations. We had seen these trends increasing, 
but we had been slow to understand their full significance in 
terms of employment. Unthinkingly we continued to assert 
in the modern world the creed of the frontier, assuming that 
a man could “go back to the land,” or could start a little busi- 
ness of his own, or could leave a jobless part of the country 
and find work somewhere else. And only gradually did we 
learn, from our ‘“‘Okies” and from our millions of unemployed 
in cities and towns, that such opportunities were extremely 
limited. 

The major characteristics of the last ten years did not origi- 
nate during that period. They were merely expressions of 
long-time trends that reached new heights during the decade. 
The basic causes of these trends were embedded deep in the 
social and economic structure of our national life, and of that 
of other nations. Those basic causes I shall not attempt to 
discuss here; my comments will be limited to a few of the 
effects of these long-time trends upon American youth. 
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That the effects were serious upon the 20,000,000 youth in 
the age group 16 to 24 no one who knows the facts will deny. 
Youth, particularly city youth, were no longer able to enter 
employment by beginning their work as a part of a family 
unit. ‘Their parents no longer worked on the farm, or in 
the home, or in the small workshop; the parents themselves 
were no longer their own employers. Because they worked 
for others, or were unemployed, often they were unable to 
take as much responsibility as in the past for the vocational, 
social, and moral training of their children. 

The situation differed somewhat in rural areas, but there 
another problem arose—a serious problem. At least one- 
half of the rural youth had to migrate to the cities to find 
work because they were no longer needed on the land. 

Employment in America had ceased to be a comfortable 
family affair. It became an impersonal selective process which 
quite naturally favored workers who had had experience over 
those who had not. 

Although high school and college enrollments had increased 
markedly over a period of years, only a part of this increase 
had resulted from a greater desire for education upon the 
part of youth. Much of it was the result of a lack of oppor- 
tunity for youth to do anything but go to school. No jobs 
were open to them. Society found no way to use their serv- 
ices. To many, the only alternatives open were to go to 
school, or to do nothing, or to work for the federal govern- 
ment on a part-time basis. 

But the federal government at no time provided work op- 
portunities for more than one-fourth or one-fifth of the total 
number that needed them. For most youth no agency, pri- 
vate or governmental, assisted in providing opportunity to do 
productive work, or to earn wages, or to continue their edu- 
cation, or to build up their health, or to secure adequate 
recreation, or to marry and establish homes for themselves. 
Some who wanted to work and would have benefited from 
it had it been available did go to school instead. Others did 
nothing. 
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Only one out of six of the men and women on the labor 
market during this period were unemployed, but one out of 
three of the youth were idle. For these millions of youth in 
the period of transition between childhood and adulthood, un- 
employment became the major problem. Many of them 
lived in areas where there were no high schools. Even where 
high schools existed, some youth could not attend because they 
could not afford to buy certain necessities that were required, 
such as clothes, books, and other items. 

Newspaper headlines told graphic stories of youthful 
tramps migrating from one end of the country to the other. 
But educators, social scientists, and welfare workers were 
slow to recognize the effects upon youth of this situation. 
Occasionally some one pointed out that youth unemployment 
was relatively more serious than adult unemployment. But, 
for the most part youth, being inarticulate, “rusted out”’ in 
obscurity. 


Tue ACTIVITIES OF THE AMERICAN YOUTH COMMISSION 


The American Council on Education was among the first 
to recognize the seriousness of the situation. The American 
Youth Commission was set up to deal with the problem. 

The Commission was given a mandate that was broad in 
its scope; it was to deal with all aspects of the care and edu- 
cation of youth. It was authorized to conduct research, to 
develop statements of policy, and to implement its findings 
on a nation-wide base. 

The General Education Board was alert to the importance 
of the problems involved, and financed the Commission on a 
liberal basis. In addition other agencies, both governmental 
and private, cooperated with both funds and personnel to 
assist in the conduct of specific projects. 

The earlier studies of the Commission, under the able 
direction of President Rainey, were followed by an extensive 
experimental program in which schools, governmental agen- 
cies, and community resources were enlisted to find better ways 
to deal with youth needs. Then the Commission turned to the 
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development of policy. During the last two and one-half 
years it has formulated a series of basic statements dealing 
with the needs of youth and recommendations for action. 
These statements of policy have now culminated in the final 
comprehensive report of the Commission. 

On the basis of the Commission’s research, facts, and state- 
ments of policy, legislative bodies and administrative officers 
at all levels of government and voluntary organizations and 
agencies of national, regional, state, and local scope have 
been stirred to action on behalf of youth. Schools have modi- 
fied their curricula, and hundreds of community coordinating 
councils have been established. Large numbers of local sur- 
veys, rural and urban, have been carried on, utilizing tech- 
niques developed by the American Youth Commission. 

At the state level, actions no less important have been 
taken. State surveys have been patterned after the Maryland 
study. A number of states have improved their coordination 
of public and private youth-serving agencies. 

At the national level, private agencies have studied the 
reports of the Commission, have disseminated its findings and 
recommendations on a nation-wide scale, and have modified 
their own programs on the basis of these materials. Federal 
planning agencies such as the White House Conference on 
Children in a Democracy, the National Resources Planning 
Board, and other advisory groups have used the data and 
recommendations of the Commission in drawing up national 
programs for youth. The work of the Commission has influ- 
enced in a major way the policy and practice of a dozen fed- 
eral agencies dealing with youth, including the Children’s 
Bureau, the Civilian Conservation Corps, the National Youth 
Administration, the Selective Service, the War Production 
Board, and others. 


EDUCATION DuRING THE WAR 


Now that we are at war, new problems of major importance 
have arisen. Among them is the problem of decreasing en- 
rollment. High school enrollments are already decreasing. 
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You know of the plans for increasing production in the next 
two years and what it means in terms of man power. There 
were 7,000,000 workers in war industries at the beginning of 
1942. By the end of this year we may have 17,500,000 
workers. By the end of 1943 we may have 25,000,000 work- 
ers in industry and anywhere from 6,000,000 to 10,000,000 
men in the armed forces. 

What will all this mean to education? I am going to do 
the dangerous thing and make a prophecy. 

By the end of 1943, if we should still be at war, a majority 
of youth above the age of 16, as well as a large number of 
those 14 and 15 years of age will not be in school; they will 
be at work. I say this because there is absolutely no other way 
to meet the man-power needs of the nation, and those needs 
must be met. It is possible that before the war is over, high 
school enrollments may drop to one-half, or one-third, or 
even to one-quarter of the 1940 enrollment. 

Rural schools especially will feel the effects of the war 
mobilization. Already they are closing because teachers can- 
not be secured. The rural schools are taught largely by young 
unmarried women under 30 years of age, and it is from women 
of this age group that war industries will draw most heavily 
in the months that lie ahead. Furthermore, the war indus- 
tries offer a yearly wage three or four times as large as the 
present salaries of rural teachers. By the end of 1943, if 
the war continues, it appears probable that as many as one- 
half of the elementary schools in rural areas will be closed 
for a part or all of the school year, in part because teachers 
are not available at the salaries that can be paid. 

City schools, because of their higher salaries, will have less 
difficulty than rural schools in retaining teachers, but even 
they will find it hard to secure adequate personnel. 

The statements that I have just made may appear to be 
fantastic to those who are not in touch with the future needs 
for man power in our nation. But to those who have ana- 
lyzed the situation, these forecasts will seem reasonable, un- 
less, in fact, they seem too conservative. 
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The imagination and determination that have already been 
shown by the colleges and universities in meeting the prob- 
lems put before them is highly reassuring. That institutions 
have tightened their schedules to shorten the time required 
for degrees, that laboratories have been thrown open to the 
government, that research projects are being conducted by 
educational institutions for governmental authorities, that 
training for the armed forces is being offered in conjunction 
with continuing academic programs, and that training for 
wartime industries is helping to win the Battle of Produc- 
tion—these facts we all know. No one need fear that insti- 
tutions of higher learning will fail to do their part in this 
crisis. 

Forecasts for the years immediately ahead, assuming that 
the war continues, can be made with some degree of accuracy 
for colleges and universities as well as for the elementary 
and secondary schools. 

The number of teachers and students in the colleges is cer- 
tain to decrease greatly. Many will be called into the armed 
forces. An increasing number will undertake other specific 
tasks related to the war effort. The decreasing number of 
high school graduates will soon be reflected in smaller fresh- 
men classes. By the winter of 1944 enrollment of full-time 
college students may actually drop to 40 per cent, or 30 per 
cent, or even to 20 per cent of the 1940 enrollments. 

To meet the needs of our nation at war, much of the work 
will be narrowly vocational, not only in the scientific and tech- 
nical schools, but in the liberal arts colleges as well. Increas- 
ingly, special adjustments will be made to meet the require- 
ments of the armed forces and the war industries. There is, 
in fact, some danger that education may become so narrowly 
vocational that the needs of our nation even during the pe- 
riod of war may not be adequately met. In any case, it is 
clear that the responsibilities which the youth of today will 
be called upon to assume in the world of tomorrow will be 
ill-met unless education is broader than mere vocational 
training. 
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It is particularly important in the immediate future that 
elementary schools and the earlier years of high school, where 
attendance will be less affected by the war, be maintained on 
as satisfactory a level as possible, and that the pupils remain 
in these schools at least until all other sources of labor supply 
have been utilized. It is well to remember that the difficult 
problems of postwar reconstruction, which are likely to con- 
tinue over a period of many years, will bear heavily upon 
those who are now children and youth in our elementary and 
secondary schools. Our national welfare and safety, and the 
safety of our democratic institutions, is at stake in the kind 
of education that we give them. 

The education of youth is a problem which we as a nation 
have never met adequately, as revealed by the Selective Serv- 
ice examinations. A shocking amount of illiteracy still persists 
in some parts of the country, notably in rural areas. Those 
too illiterate for service in the armed forces are certainly too 
illiterate to render great assistance in planning and service 
in connection with postwar reconstruction. The three R’s are 
still important for all citizens of a democracy. Opportunity 
for vocational guidance and training is important. Citizen- 
ship training is indispensable. So are health education and 
physical training. Even a nation at war must prepare its 
future citizens for the peace to follow, if it is to retain that 
peace and at the same time remain a democracy. 

The function of education in wartime is, then, to strengthen 
in every way possible the work of those in command of the 
war effort. But at the same time it must hold fast to those 
things which will contribute most to the preparation of youth 
to take their part in postwar reconstruction. We must recon- 
cile ourselves to the fact that expansion of education must 
await the end of the war, and that during the war it will be 
impossible to avoid actual curtailment of the program. But, 
in the meantime, plans should be made in anticipation of the 
responsibilities that lie ahead. It is to this subject that the 
American Youth Commission’s report—Y outh and the Future 
—devotes most of its attention. 
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PosTwAR EMPLOYMENT PROBLEMS 


In planning a program for youth in the postwar period, 
the American Youth Commission made six basic assumptions. 
They are, briefly: 

1. The successful prosecution of the war is the most impor- 
tant problem confronting the American people today. 

2. In the postwar period, economic reconstruction will be 
the most difficult problem and the most urgent objective of 
the American people. 

3. Changes in the basic structure of the American economic 
system, which are now being accelerated, will not present 
insuperable barriers to the achievement of peacetime full 
employment, although they will make necessary many funda- 
mental readjustments. 

4. For some years after the war, efforts to achieve full 
employment through the expansion of private enterprise will 
be only partially successful; meanwhile it will be necessary to 
carry on substantial programs of public work for the 
unemployed. 

5. The trend both during and after the war will continue 
toward an increasing use of government to regulate economic 
affairs. 

6. Under democratic government, and without giving up 
the liberties we prize, the American people can bring about 
full employment in future times of peace, with a rising stand- 
ard of living for all who contribute to the productive effort 
of the nation. 

In stating these assumptions, the Commission did not as- 
sume “either that we are completely at the mercy of fate or 
that we shall reach our desired goals without sacrifice or 
effort.” On the contrary, it did assume “that the American 
people will continue to exercise their native qualities of good 
will, courage, and foresight, and that progress will thus con- 
tinue toward the realization of the American dream of uni- 
versal opportunity in a land of peace and freedom.” 

In looking forward to the period immediately following 
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the close of the war, the Commission pointed out that the 
demobilization of military forces and the decline of special 
war industries will release for other employment large num- 
bers of young men and women, many of them under 25 years 
of age. Demobilization may release from 6,000,000 to 
10,000,000 from the military forces and from 20,000,000 
to 30,000,000 from war industries. Preference in filling such 
jobs as will exist or can be created at that time will in many 
cases be given to this group. But even so, there will be many 
war workers who will not find places at once in peacetime 
work, and employment opportunities for the oncoming groups 
of youth will be even more limited. 

To meet this situation the Commission recommends a uni- 
fied youth agency combining the present CCC and NYA ona 
permanent basis. These programs should be provided pri- 
marily for youth 16 to 21 years of age who have left school. 
Opportunity to profit by such programs should not be limited 
to those on relief. One of the major reasons for providing 
such programs is to make certain that young people will be 
able to obtain the maturing experience of employment at the 
right stage in their personal development. This is a funda- 
mental need that should not be denied to any boy or girl. 

I have dealt at some length with employment problems be- 
cause they have such an important bearing on the develop- 
ment of educational policies for the postwar world. Let 
me sum up briefly some of the things that will characterize 
that world. 

First, there will be increasing complexity in all of our 
economic and governmental activities as we participate in a 
peacetime reconstruction program of world-wide proportions. 

Second, society as a whole will assume increasing respon- 
sibility for the care and education of youth because of the 
diminishing capacity of the individual family unit to control 
the economic forces affecting it. 

Third, there will be a revitalization of all of the practices 
of democracy. 
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It is for this kind of a world that the education of to- 
morrow must be fashioned. 


EDUCATION IN THE PosTWAR PERIOD 


In the postwar period one of the first considerations—first 
both in time and in importance—relates to the education and 
re-education of those who will be demobilized from our 
armed forces. In 1918-19 we were faced by such a problem, 
and we had no satisfactory solution. Most of the men in 
our military services in Europe were brought back as fast as 
shipping became available. They, together with those still 
in training in America, were hurriedly discharged and sent 
back to civilian life. But business and industry, which had 
been concerned with the manufacture of war materials, were 
not ready to receive them for many months; it took time to 
convert industry to peacetime activities. Furthermore, when 
the order to stop making materials of war was given, several 
million workers in industrial plants all over the land had to 
find new jobs. Thus, America, early in 1919, was faced with 
the realization that a large number of young Americans who 
had left their former civilian walks of life to aid in the war 
effort were tramping the streets of our cities looking for work 
which did not exist. 

If we are to avoid an even worse situation at the conclu- 
sion of the present war steps must be taken soon to prepare 
comprehensive plans for action. I know that some plans are 
now being made, and that there is some reason to hope that 
when peace comes young men will not be discharged from the 
military services until business and industry have had an op- 
portunity to adjust themselves to peacetime pursuits. But, 
at best, this will be a process that will take many months to 
complete. 

During the interim, colleges and universities working in 
cooperation with the federal government can be of major 
assistance. I am suggesting one way for them to help: be 
prepared to provide education and re-education for several 
hundred thousand, or possibly for one or two million of the 
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members of our military forces until those men can be ab- 
sorbed in civilian activities. 

I am proposing a three-point program, as follows: (1) 
opportunity for the men to secure vocational retraining for 
civilian pursuits under careful guidance and direction; (2) 
opportunity for them to extend their general education; and 
(3) opportunity for them to study and ponder over the new 
type of world to which they are returning, and to make deci- 
sions as to their place in it. I recognize that, to make such 
a program effective, the customary academic standards for 
admission to college will need to be modified. 

I believe that the men should be held in military service 
during this period of re-education, and that they should draw 
their regular pay. It should be possible, however, and I be- 
lieve that it would be desirable, to take them out of uniform 
and to remove largely the restrictions of military routine. 

I can think of no more worth-while service that the colleges 
and universities of America could render than the education 
and re-education of soldiers in the period immediately follow- 
ing the war. But, to make such a program effective, plans 
should be developed now. The institutions might well initiate 
such plans, and develop them in cooperation with the federal 
government. For the government will need to assume a 
major responsibility in financing such a program. 

Many things would need to be done in advance to make 
such a program successful. A general over-all plan must be 
formulated and approved by the government authorities. 
The colleges would need to plan the types of programs needed 
and to determine the procedures to follow. Plans should be 
formulated, in cooperation with the Selective Service and the 
military authorities, to reverse the “reception camp”’ process 
now used in inducting men into the army, so that men would 
be guided intelligently to those institutions and to those pro- 
grams from which they could secure the greatest benefits. 

Expansion of educational opportunities for children, youth, 
and adults throughout the country should take place at a 
rapid rate in the postwar world. There can be no question 
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as to the importance of providing the opportunity for at least 
an elementary school education for every boy and girl in the 
country. Opportunity to secure education at the secondary 
school level should likewise be extended to all. At the same 
time, the curriculum of the secondary school must be recon- 
sidered in the light of new objectives. For those who do go 
on to college, as well as for those who do not, the secondary 
school should provide the highest possible level of preparation 
for life in all its aspects. All youth, whether or not they plan 
to attend college, must be prepared for work, for health, for 
the use of leisure time, for home membership, and above all 
for citizenship in a democracy. 

These cardinal objectives of secondary education were 
stated many years ago. The revision of the curriculum to 
achieve them, however, has lagged far behind the acceptance 
of the objectives. The American Youth Commission believes 
that curriculum revision must proceed more rapidly in the 
future than in the past, and has described not only in its gen- 
eral report, Youth and the Future, but also in an earlier study, 
What the High Schools Ought To Teach, what it believes 
should be the content of the secondary education curriculum. 
Particular emphasis is placed upon four important needs: (1) 
continued instruction in reading, (2) work experience as a 
part of general education, (3) more realistic instruction in 
the social studies, and (4) preparation in meeting personal 
problems. 

Personally, I would add a fifth area of education to those 
emphasized in Youth and the Future. I would include in- 
ternational relations. In this field 1 would emphasize eco- 
nomic history and economic geography. I would teach the 
relationship of natural resources and industrial development 
to war and to peace. I would include a study of the govern- 
ments of other nations. Above all, I would have youth learn 
about the psychology of the people of other nations, their 
literature, their art, and their folkways, and the relations 
between their ways of life and the means whereby they live. 
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Only in this way can youth be prepared to play well their part 
in a world that must be rebuilt. 

Reorganization of the curriculum along these lines will be 
more easily accomplished if the period of secondary education 
is generally regarded as beginning in the seventh grade and 
extending through the junior college. Many educators al- 
ready think of it in these terms and the idea has been for- 
malized by the increasing tendency of the four-year colleges 
to concentrate their survey courses in the lower division, with 
specialized work in the junior and senior years. Where this 
has been done the break between the sophomore and junior 
years of college is now sharper than that between high school 
and the freshman year of college, or than that between the 
senior year of college and the graduate school. 

Maintenance of a satisfactory public educational program 
cannot be brought about in many states without increased aid 
from the federal government. Such aid should be provided, 
and it should be provided without a large amount of federal 
control over the educational programs. We know that this 
can be done because it is now being done. And it is impor- 
tant that the states continue to control and administer their 
schools and colleges. 

In addition to aid for the maintenance of schools and insti- 
tutions of higher education, financial aid of a more direct 
sort will be necessary if education is to be truly free. Many 
youth who are financially able to attend college, but who 
would have benefited more from work experience, have been 
going to college because they could not find jobs. And an 
even larger number who could have benefited greatly by at- 
tending college have been unable to attend because they could 
not pay the cost. Fully half of those who leave school before 


completing the twelfth grade do so for lack of the money to 
continue. 


MEANING FOR LIFE 


The Commission owes a special debt to one of its mem- 


bers, Mrs. Dorothy Canfield Fisher, for the drafting of Part 
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IV of Youth and the Future, entitled “Meaning for Life.” 
I shall close with a few comments, in the nature of a digest 
of Part IV. 

The really searching, intimate problem for each one of us 
is that of how to develop, out of the new and changed condi- 
tions of modern times, a way of life which makes life worth 
living, a way of life satisfying and rewarding to the best and 
finest qualities we have—those qualities which deserve to be 
called creative. For, if the long-recorded experience of our 
race proves anything, it proves that living may become in- 
tolerable to complex human beings if it is wholly centered on 
material security, even when comfort is added to safety. 

We cannot use the older, familiar outlets for our creative 
instincts, those outlets dear to us from habit. Modern society 
is organized in ways very different from those time-honored 
folkways to which our very reflexes have been automatically 
adjusted. This change makes it imperative for us to find new 
channels for the free, unhampered outpouring of the finest 
and most living of our human qualities. We can have no 
inner peace until we do. 

Public attention is now almost wholly centered upon the 
war. It goes without saying that this is inevitable, sane and 
right. So terrible a crisis as the one into which we are plunged 
makes it imperative to turn our energies from the slow long- 
time constructive efforts of normal life and, racing at top 
speed, to brace ourselves for deadly danger. Judging by ap- 
pearances, the declaration of war has utterly transformed the 
situation and attitudes of American young people, almost 
from one day to the next. The question might be asked: 
Why think, speculate, plan for things as they were, and are 
no longer? 

The answer is because that situation of yesterday, so altered 
today, will almost certainly be again one day, in essence, the 
same as it was yesterday. And because humanity, so poorly 
gifted in many respects, has a great safeguard against dis- 
aster in its capacity for forethought. 

Never was there a better time to consider what the real 
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situation of American youth is, was, and creatively might be 
than when we see them snatched out of that situation of yes- 
terday, with its wonderful but neglected and unexplored new 
possibilities for richer life, and thrust into the ancient practices 
of war. We now gladly vote vast sums to feed, clothe, train, 
teach, discipline, and occupy youth that they may protect 
our nation from danger. But our nation was in danger be- 
fore the present emergency because we listlessly failed to make 
sure that youth were adequately fed, clothed, trained, oc- 
cupied, and all the rest. If only we could have the chance to 
do it over and do it better. 

It is with the courage and conviction to declare that we 
Americans shall have the chance to do it over, and with the 
firm determination that we will resolutely do it better, that 
this report, founded on so much research and study, is issued 
with this final chapter of reflections upon the actual and poten- 
tial inner meaning of life in modern industrial society as it 
affects the younger generation. 





The Relocation of Japanese-American 
Students 


By EDGAR J. FISHER 
T's: is an important subject which bears a relation 


to certain items in President Zook’s report, as also to 

points just considered by Dr. Reeves in his address. 
I refer to the problem of the relocation of the Japanese- 
American students, the Nisei, who are being evacuated from 
the military zone of our West Coast as a matter of military 
necessity. 

It is estimated that somewhat over 100,000 Japanese and 
Japanese-Americans are involved in the army order requiring 
their evacuation from the Pacific area, and that of this num- 
ber about 1,650 are Nisei students, citizens of the United 
States. It is only natural that great concern has been ex- 
pressed by many organizations and individuals over the un- 
happy plight of these evacuees. Not all of these students will 
seek to be transferred to other academic institutions, but it is 
vitally important that all qualified students who wish to con- 
tinue their education should find institutions willing to receive 
them. Neither racial prejudices, nor economic motives, nor 
political ambitions should be permitted to thwart their satis- 
factory placement. Otherwise a tragic situation will result, 
leaving a trail of bitterness for the future. The failure to 
face this problem frankly and solve it equitably would fur- 
nish our totalitarian enemies with propaganda material on the 
racial prejudices in our country, which would give them 
much aid and comfort, and which they would use as effectively 
as possible against us, particularly in the Latin American 
countries. 

Misunderstanding and ignorance have beclouded the issues. 
There are certain facts which, if they were widely known in 
academic and civic circles, would lessen the dangers inherent 
in the present situation. The government of the United States 
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is earnest in its desire that these Japanese-American students, 
who are properly qualified, should have the opportunity to 
continue their education. It is important that this should be 
done so that they can take their place as soon as possible 
after the war in the normal life of their American community. 
Any delay in the proper relocation and adjustment of the 
Nisei students would run the risk of increasing race preju- 
dices. 

Our American communities should be disabused of the false 
notion that these students, when free to leave the prohibited 
areas, constitute a dangerous element in the place to which 
they go. The fact that any of these students has permis- 
sion to leave the area of evacuation is a guarantee that the 
individual is loyal. None of the Nisei are permitted to leave 
the restricted zones until they have been thoroughly investi- 
gated by the F.B.I., the Wartime Civilian Control Authority, 
and the commanders of the Fourth Army Command. Only 
those, who after careful investigation are known to be en- 
tirely trustworthy, will be allowed in other institutions. Ob- 
viously these students should not be relocated near areas 
where there is a heavy concentration of defense industries, 
and it would doubtless be unwise to relocate them near the 
Atlantic Coast areas, which in their turn might become mili- 
tary zones. 

It is important that the federal government should indicate 
its interest in and desire to assist with a comprehensive plan 
for the relocation of these Japanese-American students. Col- 
lege and university administrators, with the declared interest 
and backing of the government, should take steps to formu- 
late a general constructive policy to aid these students in se- 
curing admission to institutions outside the prohibited areas. 
The American Council on Education and other educational 
organizations should lend all possible support to effecting as 
satisfactory and speedy solution as possible to this problem, 
created by an unprecedented situation in this time of national 
emergency. 


ly 
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The United States Office of Education 
and the War 


By JOHN W. STUDEBAKER 
Piritiery" Roosevelt has fittingly referred to the present 


military and naval conflict now encompassing the 

globe as the War for Survival. Victory in the present 
war means the survival not alone of our own and 
other democratic nations but a survival of the freedoms 
which as civilized men and women we cherish. One of the 
important freedoms which we ordinarily take for granted in 
a democracy is the freedom to associate ourselves together 
in groups and organizations such as this one: the American 
Council on Education with its representation of educational 
institutions and organizations and its platform for the dis- 
cussion of various types of problems. I am, therefore, espe- 
cially happy for the privilege of addressing this association 
upon the subject, ““The United States Office of Education and 
the War,” because it seems to me important that we should 
all of us have a clear understanding of what the Office of 
Education, as an official government agency, is doing to help 
in the prosecution of this war for survival. 

In order to provide a framework for the picture of the 
activities of the Office of Education in wartime I must first 
of all make brief reference to the history of the Office of 
Education. As many of you are doubtless aware, the Office 
of Education was established by Congress seventy-five years 
ago, its statutory purpose being to “aid the people of the 
United States in the establishment and maintenance of effi- 
cient school systems and otherwise promote the cause of edu- 
cation throughout the country.” Throughout three-quarters 
of a century the Office, under various commissioners, has 
sought to serve this general purpose to the best of its ability 
and within the funds made available to it by Congress. 

Throughout a large part of its history the Office of 
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Education has been primarily a fact-gathering and a fact- 
disseminating agency concerning education in this and other 
countries. In serving as a clearinghouse for educational in- 
formation and counsel it has established channels of com- 
munication and relationship with public and private colleges 
and universities, schools and libraries, and with many other 
public and private agencies, groups, and organizations 
interested in and concerned about education in its manifold 
phases and problems. 

The Office of Education has not been primarily an admini- 
strative authority. It is true that exceptions may be noted 
in connection with the responsibility of the Office of Educa- 
tion for the administration of Indian education (between 
1885 and 1930), administration of federal aid to land-grant 
colleges, and since 1933 the administration of federal aid to 
vocational education of less than college grade and a federal 
program of vocational rehabilitation for disabled civilians. 
Other changes in the services of the Office of Education in 
recent years which parallel developments in our educational 
and government needs have included responsibility for the 
development and supervision of the educational program of 
the CCC camps; sponsoring educational radio broadcasts; 
and pioneering demonstration programs under state and local 
auspices in the fields of public affairs forums, inter-American 
education, and home and family living. 

Beginning with the outbreak of the war in Europe, the 
Office of Education, while continuing to perform the func- 
tions required of it by law and by federal regulations, im- 
mediately turned its efforts in the direction of providing 
services related to the emergency. In particular, it recog- 
nized its responsibility for developing ways and means by 
which the defense objectives of the nation as they involved 
educational institutions might be most effectively achieved. 
Steps were taken, therefore, to provide for the closest liaison 
working relationships with the defense agencies of the gov- 
ernment. In so doing the Office sought to avoid in so far 
as possible that duplication of effort and consequent waste 
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and inefficiency which inevitably occur when several govern- 
ment agencies attempt to promote their various and separate 
programs through the schools, colleges, and libraries in the 
states. 

Increasingly, then, since 1939 and almost wholly since 
December 7 last, the Office of Education has given its at- 
tention to assisting the schools, colleges, and libraries of the 
states to adjust their policies and their practices, in the light 
of growing demands of the nation’s war effort. Indeed, the 
Office of Education at the present time is devoting its efforts 
almost wholly to assisting the government in the prosecution 
of the war by serving as the government’s channel to schools, 
colleges, and libraries on the one hand and by reflecting the 
interests and points of view of these educational institutions 
to the government’s war agencies on the other. The specific 
war-related services of the Office of Education may be briefly 
described under three major categories: (1) the administra- 
tion of cooperative action programs of education and training 
in the states in a fashion calculated to make them contribute 
maximally to effectiveness of the nation’s war effort; (2) the 
provision of leadership, advice, and information to schools, 
colleges, and libraries concerning special educational problems 
born of the wartime situation; (3) the establishment of 
effective liaison between organized education on the one hand 
and war agencies of the federal government upon the other. 

You are all well aware of the instance of the administra- 
tion of cooperative action programs of education and training 
in the states, namely, the defense training programs. Many 
of you have made outstanding contributions to the success of 
those programs in your several educational institutions and 
agencies. With the acceleration of war production and the 
growing shortage of trained workers this defense training 
program becomes more important than ever. Long before 
the attack on Pearl Harbor many vocational schools through- 
out the country were operating on a 24-hour basis each day. 
Today in a large number of such schools the training facilities 
are in full-time use seven days a week. To meet the increas- 
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ing demands for technicians, some 200 colleges and univer- 
sities are carrying on intensive training courses. These 
training courses have involved large expenditures of federal 
funds channeled through the Office of Education to the states 
and to the colleges and universities. A large part of the 
staff of the Office of Education is at the present time engaged 
in the huge task of supervising the expenditure of these funds 
in the defense vocational training programs of the schools, 
colleges, and universities. In the case of the engineering, 
science, and management defense training program at the 
college level the supervisory and administrative staff has been 
built upon the foundation of the Division of Higher Educa- 
tion in the Office of Education. 

Another instance of the administration of an action pro- 
gram involving education in the states which may not be so 
well known to many of you is the part played by the Office 
of Education in certifying the need for school facilities in 
military and industrial areas affected by rapid population 
increases. Since July 1, 1941 the Office of Education has 
certified the need for a federal expenditure of more than 
$60,000,000 for emergency school buildings and costs of 
maintenance and operation. While the actual provision for 
school and other community facilities is vested by law in the 
Federal Works Agency, the Office of Education has been 
called on by that agency to make the determination of need 
for these school facilities and to issue the certificates of 
necessity which serve as the basis for final approval or dis- 
approval of the school building and maintenance projects. In 
this case the augmented staff necessary to handle this opera- 
tion has been built upon the regular staff of our American 
Schools Division, section on state school administration. 

Under the second category of war-related activities of the 
Office of Education, namely, leadership and clearinghouse 
functions, let me point out briefly several examples. First, 
the official monthly magazine of the Office of Education, 
School Life, has become a biweekly publication under the new 
title Education for Victory, through which some 60,000 
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school, college, and library officials may receive spot news 
concerning educational and government activities which have 
a bearing upon the effective prosecution of the war. 

Second, an Information Exchange on education and the 
war has assembled a growing quantity of valuable pamphlets, 
leaflets, and mimeographed courses of study developed by 
schools and colleges. We have organized these materials 
into fifty packets each on more than sixty different titles and 
are circulating them on a loan basis to hundreds of educa- 
tional groups engaged in planning to keep the schools abreast 
of wartime developments. 

Third, the Office of Education has published a series of 
more than twenty special pamphlets on education and na- 
tional defense under such titles as “Our Country’s Call to 
Service,’ “What the Schools Can Do,” “Home Nursing 
Courses in High Schools,” ‘How Libraries May Serve,” 
“What Democracy Means,” “Food for Thought,” ‘Hemi- 
sphere Solidarity,” and the like. 

Fourth, requests of local schools and radio stations for 
educational scripts and transcriptions are being supplied from 
our collection of 1,000 scripts and 100 transcriptions, most 
of which bear on the war emergency. More than 4,000 
copies of scripts are in the field on loan at any given time. 

Fifth, the Office has produced and is circulating fifty sound- 
on-film motion pictures useful in training workers for war 
services. The army, navy, and large manufacturing corpora- 
tions as well as schools and colleges are using these films to 
step up the quality and quantity of the work of many thou- 
sands of persons preparing for or now employed in war 
industries. There is a proposal now before Congress to 
enable us to produce a number of additional sound-on-film 
pictures and film strips related to the general problem of 
technical education, some fifteen of which will be in the field 
of engineering. 

Sixth, through the School and College Civilian Morale 
Service of the Office we are actively promoting the study and 
discussion by youthful and adult citizens of war problems. In 
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this service we are seeking to enlist the voluntary cooperation 
of the thousands of schools, colleges, and libraries through- 
out the nation. More than 140 autonomous key centers of 
information and training in the colleges and universities are 
organizing war information centers and recruiting speakers, 
writers, program chairmen, discussion leaders, librarians, and 
others to promote and to lead democratic discussion as a 
means of building a sound morale based on understanding. 

Seventh, in the field of inter-American education various 
sections and divisions of the Office are promoting hemispheric 
understanding in various ways, including the selection and 
guidance of exchange students and teachers, the organization 
of inter-American demonstration centers for the develop- 
ment of significant programs of study of our neighbors, 
and the circulation of traveling school exhibits and loan pack- 
ets in this important field of inter-American education and 
understanding. 

Under the third category of war-related services and ac- 
tivities of the Office of Education, namely, the development 
of liaison with other government agencies and with schools, 
colleges, and libraries, time will permit me only to mention in 
passing a number of activities and to discuss briefly one of 
them. In all cases in which the action programs of another 
federal administrative agency closely affect schools and col- 
leges an Office of Education staff member has been appointed 
to act as special liaison officer with that agency in a consulta- 
tive capacity. 

For example, we are in close touch with the Office of Ci- 
vilian Defense concerning problems of training auxiliary fire- 
men, policemen, air-raid wardens, and others as well as in 
connection with the problems of developing adequate protec- 
tion of school property and the lives of school children in 
case of an air raid or of some other emergency. We are 
working with the constituent organizations of the Federal Se- 
curity Agency and with the National Resources Planning 
Board and the Federal Works Administration in an extensive 
program of long-time planning for education in the states. We 
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are facilitating in every possible way the action program of 
the Treasury Department in the sale of War Savings Stamps 
and Bonds through the schools. We are cooperating with the 
Department of Agriculture in the development of victory 
gardens in the schools and in the Food for Freedom program 
through the departments of vocational agriculture in the 
high schools, with the Office of Price Administration in the 
utilization of schools for the conduct of rationing registra- 
tion, and with the Civil Aeronautics Authority and the War 
and Navy Departments in the development of aviation edu- 
cation and training in the high schools and colleges. 

Finally, let me say a brief word concerning the work of 
the Office of Education Wartime Commission. The organi- 
zation of this Wartime Commission shortly after Pearl Har- 
bor marks no new precedent in the Office of Education, which 
has long sought to avail itself of the advice and counsel of 
educational and lay committees in the discharge of its respon- 
sibilities. It was only natural, therefore, that with the clear 
realization of the greater responsibilities which our nation 
at war would expect American education to bear that we 
should take steps to organize such a commission to advise 
and assist the Office (1) to facilitate the adjustment of edu- 
cational agencies to war needs, (2) to inform the government 
agencies themselves concerning the war services which schools 
and colleges might well render, and (3) to study the possible 
effects upon schools and colleges of the policies and programs 
of various war agencies. 

Already this Commission has rendered outstanding service 
to the nation. The reports and recommendations of its divi- 
sional committees under the leadership of George F. Zook 
and Willard E. Givens, respectively, have dealt with crucial 
problems and have been of a high order of educational states- 
manship. As perhaps most of you know, the Wartime Com- 
mission itself consists of thirty-eight members, chiefly execu- 
tive officers of important national educational organizations. 
Its membership is supplemented by nine special representa- 
tives of colleges and universities and ten representatives 
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of state departments of education and of city and county 
schools. These busy educators have devoted their time un- 
stintingly to the deliberations of the Commission. Some of 
the problems with which they have had to deal are difficult 
indeed. 

One of these problems with which we are all of us still 
wrestling is that of the acceleration of the programs of col- 
leges and universities to meet the increasing demands of the 
nation for technically trained personnel: engineers, scientists, 
production supervisors, doctors, dentists, veterinarians, phar- 
macists. In response to this demand practically all medical 
and dental schools are going on an accelerated program be- 
ginning this summer. About two-thirds of the engineering 
schools are doing likewise, and probably two-thirds of the 
universities and independent colleges of arts and sciences are 
adjusting their summer sessions so as to make it possible for 
students to graduate in less than usual time. 

In many cases these accelerated programs make it neces- 
sary for students to attend for eleven months of the year or 
else drop out for an academic year because courses which 
have heretofore been given in the fall term will now be given 
in the summer term and not repeated in the fall. This poses 
a financial problem for both educational institutions and for 
students. The institutions must now finance an eleven-month 
school year. Some can do so in part from student tuitions of 
the summer term but others, notably state universities and 
those which depend in large measure upon endowment, can- 
not look to student tuition for relief. Moreover, students 
who have been accustomed to earning part of their college ex- 
penses by summer employment will now be unable to do so. 
Steps are being taken through appropriate channels to pro- 
vide for these needs. 

Another problem with which the Wartime Commission has 
been seriously concerned has been the effect of the war and 
the growing stringency of man power upon the supply of com- 
petent teachers. The first report of the Wartime Commission 
on the matter of teacher shortage appeared in the April 15th 
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issue of Education for Victory. Furthermore, its recom- 
mendations on the acceleration of teacher training and the 
offering of refresher and supplementary courses for training 
teachers and other community workers are now before the 
appropriate government agencies for federal action. I am 
hopeful that we may be more forehanded this time than we 
were during the last war and somehow avoid the sacrifice of 
proper standards of teacher training and certification which 
we were forced to countenance at that time. 

Time will not permit me to do more than mention a num- 
ber of other important problems which the Wartime Com- 
mission now has under consideration. Some of these have to 
do with proposals concerning appropriate curricular modifi- 
cations in the secondary schools, the noncurricular war tasks 
which members of teaching staffs may appropriately under- 
take, the related problems of teacher training and curricular 
changes in the colleges and universities, war service for 
women, and the development of preliminary pilot training 
programs in the high schools. 

With respect to the last-mentioned problem, the War De- 
partment has just recently announced its program of enlisted 
air force reserve and is holding conferences with educational 
leaders in 157 colleges and universities called, in their par- 
lance, ‘‘primary colleges,” to which educational air force ad- 
visers, appointed by the nearby colleges and secondary 
schools, will come for a discussion of this complicated prob- 
lem of enlisting tens of thousands of our young men in the 
air force. You have all seen the estimated recent appropria- 
tion for an air force. The new plan is to enlist a large num- 
ber of young men who will go on to college from those who 
are now graduating from high schools. They will be held in 
reserve and are being given whatever assurance is possible at 
this time that when they attain the age of 20 they will be 
deferred until graduation—unless some great emergency 
should arise. The secondary schools are asked to appoint 
advisers, who would be expected to keep informed of new 
developments, to give guidance to the boys with respect to 
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their possible participation in the air service and also with 
respect to the advantages in going to college and being on the 
reserve list. 

A related problem concerns the boys who do not expect to 
go to college but who will enter the reserve and await assign- 
ment to training for aviation. Tens of thousands of these 
boys will be signed up this summer. Some will go immediately 
into the army proper and will transfer later to the air force. 
But there will still be thousands left who will be neither in the 
army nor in college and it is with this group that the sec- 
ondary schools have a great function to perform this summer 
in giving intensive review courses in mathematics and science. 

The Office of Education is distributing to all colleges, sec- 
ondary schools, and school administrators a little booklet en- 
titled Pre-Aviation Cadet Training in High Schools. Another 
publication, an expansion of the ideas presented in the one 
just mentioned, will tie up the program with the problem of 
teacher training, especially teacher training in the sciences and 
in mathematics. 

Here is a paradox: We face a growing demand for train- 
ing in science and mathematics just when there is a declining 
supply of such teachers. In many institutions those subjects 
are taught by men, and the men have been drafted or have 
volunteered or have gone into other employment. Engineer- 
ing and all of the scientific subjects mentioned in connection 
with programs of acceleration in institutions of higher edu- 
cation, army aviation, naval aviation, hundreds of thousands 
of jobs on the ground—all demand a technical background 
of preparation. There is a real problem in supplying the 
necessary number of teachers this summer for the boys who 
need this kind of instruction. 

On all of these problems we may expect from the Com- 
mission programs which reflect the best thought of the rep- 
resentatives of the schools and colleges through their respec- 
tive organizations and those who daily operate educational 
institutions and school systems. Thus in wartime we are not 
abandoning that fundamental tenet of democratic faith which 
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holds that two heads are better than one and that wisdom is 
most frequently to be found in a pooling of the thinking of 
free men in free association together. 

In closing, let me add a word of praise for the schools and 
colleges of the nation for the magnificent way in which they 
have mobilized in the service of this nation at war. Without 
neglecting the patient processes of instruction by which they 
have been accustomed to prepare youth for citizenship in a 
democracy, the schools and colleges have increasingly sought 
in every practicable way to make immediate and tangible con- 
tributions to the nation’s war effort. In helping them to 
achieve their objectives, the Office of Education has sedulously 
endeavored to give the necessary official leadership and assist- 
ance in such ways as I have briefly described. As we face to- 
gether the difficult days ahead, the Office of Education hopes 
that it may continue to receive the cooperation of the Amer- 
ican Council on Education and of its constituent institutions 
and organizations and all other groups so that together we 


may serve the nation in ever more effective ways in promoting 
education for victory. 











Negro Education and the Present Crisis 
By MORDECAI W. JOHNSON 
"Tod the United States of America is entering a pe- 


riod of maximum strain. This period of strain will 

increase in intensity until it puts to the test all of our 
national resources to the utmost degree. We shall need every 
ounce of intelligent man power that we have—in the army, in 
the production industries, and in civilian organization. We 
shall need the maximum energies of all of our peopie, such 
as grow out of deep conviction about the worthwhileness of 
our cause. We shall need a remarkably strong functioning 
unity on the part of all of our people, because we recognize 
that the war is on two fronts: the effort is not only to defeat 
us in the field, but to break our unity and to possess us from 
within. And we shall need the maximum prestige power to 
hold the friendships which we have accumulated in the world, 
including many millions of men of the yellow and brown and 
black races. 

In this situation, the one-tenth of our population which is 
Negro comes to have a very great significance. In the first 
place, they constitute a tenth of our man power at home, in a 
situation in which it is difficult to increase our home man 
power. It is very important, therefore, to look realistically 
at the way they have been educated and are being educated, 
so as to appraise all of the assets and liabilities which we may 
have for this great struggle. 

It is gratifying to observe that some facts do appear there 
which are going to be great assets to us in this struggle. One 
of them is that in this field where the children of slaves have 
been educated and where for many years there prevailed a 
low estimate of their personalities, we have had seventy-five 
years of the voluntary devotion of the lives of some of the 
finest elements of the majority. In nearly every former slave 
state many of the ablest men and women of the majority race 
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have spent their lives, even unto death, in uttermost devotion 
to the education of the children of the slaves. Nowhere else 
in the world has there been so substantial an evidence in one 
place of the faith of the finest elements of a nation in the 
sacred and inviolable worth of the human individual as such. 

In the second place, during this period we have had a com- 
pletely satisfactory demonstration of the high intellectual and 
spiritual capacities of the Negro people. The career which 
we have before us, therefore, in dealing with peoples normally 
grouped as subject races need not be hurt by any lack of con- 
fidence on our part in the capacity of these people for intel- 
ligent and self-respecting constructiveness. 

This asset is in large part due to the remarkable coopera- 
tion which the American universities, the great universities, 
like Harvard, Yale, the University of Chicago, Columbia 
University, and others have given to the devoted people who 
have worked in the South, in receiving their students and in 
furthering their education under the very best possible cir- 
cumstances. At Harvard, at Yale, at Columbia, at Chicago, 
and elsewhere we have had unmistakable evidence of the high 
caliber of the Negro mind. As a great history professor at 
Harvard said the other day—a man over eighty years of age: 


I have now had more than forty years of experience in the classroom. 
During those years | have taught white men and Negroes, Japanese 
and Chinese, and I have taught enough Negroes who come, as men 
say, from the least advanced stratum of human life on earth, to know 
that there is no such thing as a white mind or a Negro mind. There 
is the human mind, and when it is dealt with intelligently, without 
condescension and in faith, in all of its areas, it is capable of rising to 
meet our expectations. 


In the third place, we have had here in America a demon- 
stration of the capacity of Negro people to assume heavy re- 
sponsibility as leaders and to carry that responsibility under 
extremely difficult circumstances. We need look nowhere 
further, I think, than the educational system itself to see this; 
for Negroes have not only come up, through, and out of every 
division of our educational system, but in so far as they have- 
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had the money to experiment they have reproduced every 
element of that educational system and have had it accredited 
by our best American accrediting associations. 

In the next place, we are fortunate in having had, through 
the great emphatic life of Booker T. Washington, some con- 
siderable attention given among this humble people to the 
question of realistic readiness to handle affairs in agriculture 
and the various fields of trade and mechanics. And, as a re- 
sult of the Negro’s performance during the shortage of labor 
incident to the last war, we have now no doubt of his capacity 
to do skilled and semiskilled as well as unskilled labor, in our 
most intricate industrial processes. 

All of these are substantial elements of confidence, both 
within and without. But they lie primarily in the qualitative 
field and give us that satisfaction which comes from the con- 
templation of progress. The situation which we are in now, 
however, requires that we do not be satisfied with these emo- 
tions. We must examine the fruits of this educational system 
for Negroes, this segregated educational system—because six- 
sevenths of the Negroes of the United States are being edu- 
cated in a segregated system of education—we must needs 
examine that system as to its quantitative and qualitative ade- 
quacy to produce the intelligent man power which this nation 
needs in a time of maximum strain. 

It is very fortunate that we are in a position to make this 
examination through the eyes of objective observers of such 
high caliber as the National Advisory Committee on Edu- 
cation, which has made its survey and report within the last 
two or three years. What we see there is serious. 

It may be good just to look at what this committee saw. 
Briefly, it saw within the segregated school system for 
Negroes a school population of 2,904,000 persons of from 
5 to 17 years of age, of whom 869,000 were of high school 
age. They saw in addition 827,000 persons in the college 
and professional age group of 18 to 21—a total school popv- 
lation of 3,731,939 Negro children and youth. 

Now, the first fact that will meet our attention in that sur- 
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vey is that at least a million of these children and youth have 
not been to school at all. That million runs up to a possible 
maximum of 1,750,000 children and youth who have been to 
school either not at all, or so intermittently as scarcely to 
count. 

In the second place, we see that on the primary and sec- 
ondary level the Negro children and youth have been sub- 
jected to a type of education for which there is no other word 
than miserable. I think perhaps the best index to the extent 
of its miserableness is indicated by the per capita expenditure. 
As you know, the average per capita expenditure in primary 
and secondary education for the United States as a whole is 
around $75. There are about 17 states that go up above 
$100 per capita, and there are some states that go up as high 
as $138 per capita. Now, the per capita expenditure on 
Negro children throughout the southern states, under the 
most favorable aspect of the matter that can possibly be had, 
is $20 per capita. But I say the most favorable because if 
you look at ten states in which the vast majority of them are 
being educated, you will find that the per capita expenditure 
is around $13 per child, But if you look at the five states in 
which 1,125,000, or approximately half of these children are 
being educated, you will see an actual expenditure per child 
of only $7.60! These people whom we are going to rely upon 
now to give us their full share of man power, intelligent man 
power, have had in these five states which I now look at $7.60 
worth of training each, as over against $75 for the nation, 
and as over against $100 for seventeen states, as over against 
$138 for the highest states. That is, we are now expecting 
this one-tenth of our population to have such inherent genius 
as to meet the terrible strain of this period with an education 
which at best is about one-tenth as good as our average. 

Take a look at the teachers’ salaries in, let us say, four 
states—Alabama, Arkansas, Georgia, and Mississippi— 
where there are a million Negro school children. They reach 
the average figure of $295 a year, as over against an aver- 
age of $1,283 a year for the nation. 
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Take a look at the schoolhouses and equipment. The 
average expenditure per capita in this area for schoolhouses 
and equipment is $36 per Negro child, as over against an 
average of $256 for the nation. 

There is but one word for these figures. We have been 
giving this one-tenth of our man power a miserably neglected 
education. 

Now, if we take a look at how they have gotten along in 
this system, we find certain startling figures that are very 
significant for us: 74 per cent of all the Negro children in 
the public schools leave the system before they reach the 
fifth grade; and only 45,000 are found in the eighth grade. 
That is, only 14 out of every 100 who started on the educa- 
tional journey ever get as far as the eighth grade. 

Now take a brief look at the secondary system of educa- 
tion. We are in a position to be very happy that we have 
increased our secondary educational facilities for Negroes in 
the last ten years by about tenfold. But where have we ar- 
rived after this tenfold increase? Out of 869,000 young 
Negroes of high school age, we have 163,000 in high school 
—19 out of a hundred as over against an average of from 
60 to 64 out of every hundred for the nation. There are still 
over 400 counties in this area in which there is no four-year 
high school. 

In these counties alone 356,000 Negro youth—more than 
one-third of all the Negro youth of high school age in the 
area—are entirely cut off from four-year high school oppor- 
tunity. 

And what of those who are in high school? Of the 163,- 
000 only about 22,000 come to graduation. That is, they 
have the external marks of graduation. Only God knows 
what the content of their graduation means, because these 
schools receive the miserable financial support already indi- 
cated, and every psychological examination that we have 
given their graduates over a wide area in the last few years 
gives evidence of abnormally large numbers falling heavily 
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Now, in the field of higher education, where there is 
preparation for leadership, we have approximately 40,000 
Negroes in college out of a total of 12,000,000 Negroes in 
the United States. The segregated colleges which they at- 
tend are, on the whole, poorly supported with funds and are 
substantially crippled in all of the elements of first-grade 
instruction. In the entire area there is not a single engineer- 
ing school that would be accredited by the national accredit- 
ing agency. When the United States Office of Education re- 
ceived $9,000,000 recently for speeding up engineering edu- 
cation, it could not find a single accredited engineering school 
in the entire southern area in which a Negro could take the 
work. 

There is not a single state-supported school of medicine in 
the entire southern area where 9,000,000 Negroes live. For- 
tunately, there are two that have been organized under pri- 
vate auspices and maintained under enormous difficulty over 
a period of years. The federal government has at last begun 
to give thoughtful, though still inadequate, support to one 
of those. 

It would be interesting to take a good look at one state in 
the field of higher education for Negroes. Take the state of 
Alabama, for example. The entire amount of money spent 
by the state and federal governments for the higher educa- 
tion of Negroes in the state of Alabama amounts to less than 
the student fees paid by the Negro students in a single normal 
school in the state. 

Now, it is clear as to what all this means, with regard to 
the present crisis. It means, in the first place, that the Ne- 
groes are going to furnish a disproportionately large percent- 
age of persons who cannot be relied upon to do anything sub- 
stantially resourceful, because they are illiterate. Between 
May 15 and September 1941, the army disqualified 143,000 
men who had been drawn by the selective service because they 
did not meet the minimum intelligence rating of a fourth- 
grade student. Of that 143,000, 58,000 were Negroes. 
From Georgia alone, 14,000 were disqualified; 11,000 from 
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Louisiana; 11,000 from South Carolina. From the great 
state of Maryland 12.8 per cent of all registrants were dis- 
qualified, 16 per cent from Virginia, 17 per cent from Florida, 
19.9 per cent from Georgia, 21.4 from South Carolina, and 
21.5 from Mississippi. These astonishing percentages of men 
were turned down by the army because they did not have the 
minimum training required to start drilling for the kind of 
war that faces the nation. 

These facts mean, further, that the Negro tenth of the 
population is going to furnish, by necessity, hardly a third 
of its quota of skilled labor. You would think, from the 
enthusiastic reception that we gave to Booker T. Washington 
in this country, that by all means the training of Negroes in 
vocational work, such as agriculture, home economics, trades, 
mechanics, and so forth, would rate very high as to quantity 
and quality. Well, when you examine the educational system, 
you will find that although Negroes in the segregated area 
constitute 21 per cent of the total population, they constitute 
only 16 per cent of those who are enrolled in the vocational 
courses that are supported by the federal government itself 
with heavy appropriations. In the second place, you will find 
that labor unions and public bodies in these states have 
actually started campaigns against Negroes taking these 
courses. This, among other things, has already had the 
effect of cutting down the use of federal funds for the vo- 
cational education of Negroes to less than 50 per cent of the 
money actually due them from moneys appropriated by the 
federal government for this purpose. 

The Negroes, then, are going to furnish hardly one-third 
of their quota of skilled labor. They are going to furnish 
hardly a fourth of their quota of men with the external marks 
of leadership. I say “external marks,’’ because many who 
have earned the college degree will have received but very 
little content from the poorly supported institutions whence 
they come. There will be a negligible number of engineers, 
and in the entire area we have not yet a single instrumentality 
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which is adequately fit to train them, even if we should de- 
cide now that we want to do it. 

The number of Negroes studying medicine is now so small 
that there are not enough graduates annually to provide for 
the existing Negro hospitals, and the hospital movement 
among Negroes is itself in its infancy. If we begin to take 
from the small number of Negro physicians now in practice 
enough physicians to give decent care to the Negroes in the 
army, we shall break down the existing health services for 
Negroes in civilian life, which are already so poor as to 
constitute a substantial menace to the health of the people. 

Now these are some realistic facts which are hard to look 
at. There can be no doubt of the judgment—cold, practical, 
and without sentiment: we have been and are educating the 
Negro people in a way which has greatly weakened the na- 
tional service capacity of a tenth of our man power and with 
results which, in this crisis, are a certain liability, if not a 
distressing danger to the very survival of this republic. 

Let us turn now to the question of morale. The Negro 
has fought in every war we have had. There are two things 
about him that have been characteristic. Whenever he has 
fought, he has fought with all his might. Moreover, he has 
not only done all the shooting necessary, but he has contrib- 
uted about 200 per cent of his quota of morale. How would 
you feel if, after your fathers had fought in every war from 
the beginning until now, you found yourself called upon to 
fight in another war requiring trained intelligence as never 
before, with your own powers weakened and crippled by 
grossly inferior educational opportunity—so miserably edu- 
cated as to be comparatively powerless to do what you de- 
sire to do with all your heart? 

The Negro is now obliged to go through the humiliating 
experience of going into the army overwhelmingly to do the 
menial tasks, deprived almost en masse of the privilege of 
doing the things of skill, not because he has been subjected to 
a system of education in which he had full opportunity to get 
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his powers ready and has failed, but because he has never had 
anything approaching an adequate opportunity to have his 
powers exposed and developed. There is no greater attack 
upon any man’s morale than that which comes from such a 
realization. In this time of crisis such a realization has come 
and it has been staggering. 

You will not be surprised, therefore, to find that the morale 
of the Negro people is now very low. It is the lowest in my 
memory—and I am 52 years of age. It is tragically low. 

Still another experience has been greatly distressing to the 
Negro people. In the development of the war thus far, it 
has been found that neither the fighting forces of the nation 
nor the industrial productive forces appear to want the intel- 
ligence, the little body of intelligence that the Negro people 
have developed. The navy has committed itself to a policy 
of Negroes for mess boys only. Any competence that the 
Negro has, beyond the use of his hands and feet, to them is 
irrelevant. They have recently made an announcement to 
them, in a most victorious tone, that they are willing to 
expand the menial occupations of the Negro in the navy to 
include a wider extent: now they will not only let him wash 
dishes and polish boots, but he can do the dirty work con- 
nected with the establishment of naval stations, and he may 
work up to the place where they will let him take a little tug- 
boat out to the three-mile limit. But they notify him in 
advance—with the endorsement of our national leaders—that 
he may not expect to be an officer. 


Epiror’s Nore. President Johnson delivered this address on May 1, 
1942. Since June 1, 1942 the United States Navy has enlisted Negroes. 
Navy facilities are expected to accommodate 1,000 newly enlisted Ne- 
groes each month. Those accepted for general service will receive eight 
weeks of recruit training at Great Lakes Naval Training Station, and 
some will be selected for a sixteen-week course at Hampton Institute 
to undergo training as electricians, carpenters, shipfitters, machinists, 
metalsmiths, firemen, and cooks. Other training schools for Negro 
enlisted men will include a sixteen-week course to become gunners, 
quartermasters, yeomen, storekeepers, and cooks; a sixteen-week course 
to become radiomen and signalmen; and a four-week course to become 
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The air corps is carrying on a splendid token effort to 
include enough Negroes to get credit for including them. It 
has a single place where it is taking Negroes, but it is taking 
them so slowly that there are 2,000 qualified Negroes now 
waiting at the door to put their feet on the ground and begin 
training. But the air corps leaders have not taken them. Do 
they want them? 

In the last war, the Negro had to force himself into posi- 
tions of leadership by a campaign to get an officers’ training 
camp, and in spite of the magnificent showing which he made 
in that war, and also more recently in the Civilian Conserva- 
tion Corps, by which the army gave a previous indication of 
its attitude, the army leadership paid hardly any attention 
whatsoever to the leadership capacities of young Negroes, 
and made no effort to develop them. To such an extent was 
this true that they had to be roundly and vigorously criticized 
by the American Youth Commission. 

Both Annapolis and West Point are substantially closed— 
Annapolis altogether and West Point with just a token pres- 
ence of two or three Negroes. And if you would ask any 
Negro college president in America today whether he feels 
any pull on his college for leadership, from the army, he 
would tell you there is substantially none. 

Does that mean, then, that the leaders of the navy, the 
air corps, and the army are content to have had this segre- 
gated system of education produce such an inferior product, 


armed guards. Some qualified Negroes will be enlisted for duty in con- 
struction activities at the Naval Training Station at Norfolk, Virginia. 

Applicants with musical talents will be selected for four weeks of 
duty at Great Lakes Naval Training Station, after which some will 
be assigned to bands attached to several naval stations, including cer- 
tain naval air stations and pre-flight training schools. 

The Marine Corps is enlisting during June and July its first bat- 
talion of Negroes. This will be a composite unit including infantry, 
tanks, artillery, antiaircraft guns, and machine guns, numbering about 
900 men in all. It will include some places for skilled radio operators, 
electricians, accountants, carpenters, draftsmen, band musicians, riggers, 
and blacksmiths. The training center will be near New River, N. C. 
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on the ground that they don’t need the Negro’s tenth con- 
tribution, up to the height of his intellectual powers, anyway? 
Is it the conception of our armed forces that we want out of 
the Negroes merely a group of native troops, like the Mala- 
yans and the Burmese, who are to be given a minimum amount 
of intelligence and led to battle under the leadership of white 
men, their bodies prostituted for a liberty in which they are 
not expected to share? 

If there could be one compensation to the Negro people 
for all the intellectual impoverishment which has grown out 
of the segregated system of education, it would be to have the 
doors of the ladder of leadership open to them on the basis 
of their ability as individuals, letting them have at least such 
leadership as they qualify objectively to have. 

I am sure of one thing. The Japanese think that we meant 
the Negro educational system to be inferior, and we meant 
the Negroes to be native troops, and they are telling the 
Indians that, and telling the Chinese that, and telling them 
that all of this stuff that we are speaking about equality and 
the sacred and inviolable worth of the individual is simply 
propaganda, that all the Indians and the Chinese and the 
Africans and the Malayans need to do is to look at this edu- 
cational system, look at the way the Negro is treated by the 
navy and the army and the air corps and by the industrial 
leaders of this nation, to see that even in this moment when 
they are fighting a war involving the very existence of democ- 
racy, they are determined not to yield on this question of race. 
“And,” say the Japanese, ‘‘they do not intend to yield. They 
have no intention of fighting for your liberty. They have 
not said that they will. They have not put it in their war 
aims, and they do not intend to. And even if they do so,” 
say the Japanese, ‘“‘would you listen to their words, in the 
face of these facts?” 

Is this true? I ask you today, in this solemn moment of 
history which constitutes the dividing line between what Amer- 
ica was and what she may become, is this true? Do the facts 
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which I have laid before you represent the intent of America, 
the purpose of America? 

It seems clear to me that our answer must be “No.” We 
have made a great mistake. We did not know that in our 
dealing with the Negro in this fashion we were building up 
such a liability for ourselves. Mr. Hitler knows that liability, 
and he is busy now in this nation taking advantage of it. He 
assumes that this situation represents a substantial amount 
of will among us, and that this amount of will is so substantial 
that if he could bring it out into the open it would make an 
effective split in our functioning unity. So he is busy today, 
if you but read your papers, arousing antagonism to the 
Negro. In-the last three or four months, in the city of Wash- 
ington, in the very government offices, there have been organ- 
ized movements to convince federal workers that it is an un- 
sufferable indignity to eat in the same dining room with a 
Negro who is working for the same purpose. Great groups 
of people have gathered together in cities like Detroit to 
prevent Negroes from occupying houses which were built for 
them out of federal moneys appropriated for that purpose. 

Are these just accidental flurries? Or do they represent 
the sure procedure of a divisive enemy working within our 
midst to fan into a flame the one emotion which he believes 
is capable of splitting us asunder ? 

I think there is only one conclusion to make. This system 
of education which we have developed for Negroes, with the 
consequences connected with it, must be changed. It is insuf- 
ferable not merely for the Negro, but from the point of view 
of the self-defense of this nation. 

But now let us get rid of all the illusions which we have 
had about it. We cannot leave it to the religious denomina- 
tions and to the philanthropists to bring about the change that 
is needful. Their work has been very great and is great 
today. But all the work of the religious denominations and 
the philanthropists does not touch effectively more than 5,000 
high school students and 17,000 college students. Thus far 
the entire annual expenditure which they are making in the 
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field of Negro education would not approximate the budget 
of the single institution which we call the University of the 
State of Louisiana. 

No, this is not a work of philanthropy. It is a work of 
objective, realistic, self-saving necessity. A nation which must 
go through the strain that we are now going through—not 
only now, but perhaps for the next four, five, ten, twenty, or 
thirty years—must have for every human being who is in it 
the maximum amount of educational expenditure and care 
that we can spare to bring out the maximum of his intellectual 
powers and the maximum development of his competencies. 
And if wisdom can be heard, such a nation must see to it that 
the armed forces and the industrial forces of the country 
actually use those resources to the maximum degree. 

The other day the Federal Bureau of Investigation came 
to see me about one of our teachers, questioning his patriotism 
because he had attended a certain meeting. I raise here a 
question which is far more serious than that: I raise the 
question of the patriotism of those who, in a grave national 
crisis, refuse to use the intelligence and strength available 
from a tenth of the nation’s man power because of the color 
of their skin. 

And may I say this final paragraph? Please do not inter- 
pret me as having made this speech in order to make either a 
direct or oblique blow at the southern states. Ten years ago 
I might have done that. But no man can see clearly what I 
see today unless he understands that the background of the 
impoverished educational conditions which prevail in the 
South for Negroes is not merely an act of the will on the part 
of the southern people who desire to take advantage of the 
Negro. For they, too, at this moment in our struggle, must 
bear their share of responsibility after having received an 
education for their children from an expenditure little more 
than half of the average expenditure for the rest of the coun- 
try. What we have here is a group of people whose economic 
and political system was broken up by the Civil War and the 
slave system, but who have never recovered sufficient strength 
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to operate a first-class system of education on anything like a 
per capita expenditure approximating the best in the country. 
And, finding their own sons and daughters almost 100 per 
cent behind the rest of the country, when they have looked 
upon the necessity of dividing the little that they have with 
the Negroes who were but yesterday slaves, they have suc- 
cumbed to temptation in their weakness and have taken from 
them what they should have given. But we shall not see 
clearly unless we see that they are themselves bearing a burden 
which is heavier than they can bear, and which this nation has 
no right to leave them alone in bearing. We shall never do 
our duty as a nation until we do what, in this hour, we clearly 
see to do—appropriate from the federal treasury, by the con- 
sent and thoughtful and deliberate will of all the states, suffi- 
cient moneys to enable this struggling people to establish a 
first-class system of education for themselves and for the 
Negro population, and to bring the Negro into a grateful 
unity with this nation, because at last he has found a chance 
to emancipate his powers. 

I have no doubt how we are going to answer this question. 
We are going to do this. We are going to do it, because we 
cannot be satisfied with winning this war. We can be satisfied 
with no less than being the leader of the forces of freedom 
in this world. And we are going to treat the Negro in this 
war, before we get through, and after this war, in such a way 
that the people of India and the people of China and the 
people of the Indies and the people of Africa will have no 
doubt that we mean what we say when we say we believe in 
the sacred and inviolable worth of the human individual as 
such, and we intend to set free every group of human beings 
with whom we have anything to do. 








The Navy and Higher Education 
By LIEUTENANT WILLIAM EXTON, Jr., U.S.N.R. 


HE United States, like other democracies, has never 

maintained large armed establishments in times of peace. 

The policy has been to provide small trained nuclei; and 
the expectation has been that in times of emergency these 
nuclei will be able to expand. This expectation was some- 
what reasonable in the days when the principal qualification 
for a soldier was the ability to shoulder a musket, and the 
principal qualification for a sailor was the ability to haul 
on a line; but as civilization has developed along more and 
more mechanical lines, so has the art of warfare become 
mechanized—until the modern soldier or sailor must be a 
skilled technician. 

It takes a long time to produce a skilled technician; and 
the democracies have thus found themselves comparatively 
unarmed in the face of aggressive dictatorships which have 
been training men in large numbers at the same time that they 
prepared their arms and weapons. 

Democracies have, however, been on the whole more atten- 
tive to education; and it has been hoped that the tremendous 
investment made in free and universal public education would 
pay dividends in times of national emergency. It was antici- 
pated hopefully that the average young American could be 
made into a skilled technician by a comparatively small 
amount of military training superimposed upon his education 
and perhaps his civilian experience. The armed forces have 
had to rely upon this hope; and the navy particularly—which 
is still a wholly volunteer organization and desires to remain 
so—has had to plan its training program on the theory of 
superimposing training in specialized skills upon a standard 
educational attainment—which was hopefully assumed. 

The navy’s actual experience, however, has been disappoint- 
ing. Consider arithmetic, which is a basic need in virtually all 
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naval activities. Psychological tests administered to many 
thousands of recruits from scores of communities over a 
period of years show clearly that the average attainment in 
arithmetic falls far below the average aptitude and intelli- 
gence. Broken down and averaged by communities, it is found 
that the arithmetical attainment in a few communities is on 
the average far higher than in others, indicating clearly that 
it is the educational system of each community which is the 
determining factor. 

The average arithmetical attainment for the United States 
has, as a whole, been so low as to constitute a serious dis- 
appointment and to handicap the training program of the 
navy. The navy has had occasion recently to check this 
observation with the experience of a number of large indus- 
trial concerns and has the melancholy satisfaction of having 
its observations regrettably confirmed. 

This arithmetical deficiency applies primarily to the cate- 
gory of recruits from which our enlisted men are drawn; 
but in the present emergency the navy has had to commission 
or train for commissioning many thousands of young men 
as junior oficers—generally ensigns. In the search for officer 
material, it was assumed that college graduates formed the 
largest appropriate pool of preselected man power; and the 
navy sought college graduates for training as ensigns in the 
V-7 training program. Examination of thousands of educa- 
tional records revealed that a large proportion of these college 
graduates had never taken mathematics or science in the 
colleges. Thousands of young men presented themselves as 
candidates who had not even taken trigonometry which was 
established as a minimum mathematical prerequisite. The 
navy was confronted with the fact that thousands of young 
men claiming to be college graduates—and holding degrees to 
prove this contention—had not taken a single course which 
would prove of any value as a basis for specialized naval 
training. 

It may further be observed that, in the opinion of many 
naval officers, the character of the education received by many 
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men in college has not been such as to develop the mental 
discipline and the habits of clear and incisive thought which 
have often been regarded as the primary objectives of educa- 
tion, and which are necessary characteristics of military and 
naval leadership. But, for the future, the navy is making a 
determined effort to induce the educational world to prepare 
better the human material which we must train. 

Finding that the ears of the educational world were open 
as they could never be in times of peace, the navy has been 
carrying on an intensive campaign on behalf of both a sound, 
basic training in arithmetic in elementary schools and a sound 
training in appropriate mathematics and the physical sciences 
in the secondary schools—these to be paralleled by physical 
training to insure healthy, strong, and efficient bodies. The 
navy believes that if this advice is followed—and it is being 
followed in many places—our high school graduates in the 
next few years will be not only better material for military 
and naval training but will also be better prepared for civilian 
life. As regards the college level, the navy has instituted 
its V-1 program, and has invited all approved colleges and 
universities to submit curricula for its approval. To be ap- 
proved, a curriculum need only provide for one year of college- 
grade mathematics, one year of college-grade physical sciences, 
and an adequate physical training program. For the rest, 
it may include any courses, providing they are of accepted 
college level and that the curriculum will be such as to incul- 
cate habits of clear thought and understanding. 

Freshmen and sophomores enrolling in the V-1 program 
and following the V-1 curriculum will be given examinations 
annually, and so long as they pass these satisfactorily and are 
satisfactory to the colleges they attend, they may continue 
their education. On graduating and receiving their bachelor’s 
degree, they will enter the V-7 program, and will be trained 
as ensigns for deck duty in the navy. This program therefore 
offers opportunity to the man to complete his education, to the 
college to retain its better students, and to the navy to receive 

better qualified candidates for officer training. 
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Men who finish high school but do not go to college and 
men who enter but who do not complete the V-1 program 
may apply for training as aviation cadets and, if accepted 
and successful, are commissioned as ensigns in the navy’s flying 
service. Men who enter the navy as enlisted men and who 
are in the upper 50 per cent of their group in the training 
stations are sent to the Class A schools, where they are given 
the specialized training leading to ratings, and which make 
them into the skilled specialists needed for the manning of our 
modern fleet. 

The success of the navy’s training program will continue 
to depend upon the foundation of education received by the 
young men entering naval training. This foundation is the 
responsibility of America’s educational fraternity, and merits 
the most serious and constructive study. 





The Army and Higher Education 
By COLONEL ZIM E. LAWHON, U.S.A. 


AM deeply appreciative of the privilege of representing 
I the War Department before this convention, and I am 

pleased to have this opportunity to present to you, briefly, 
a program which is very important to those of us charged 
with the procurement of man power for the army. 

Since the declaration of war we have been perturbed by 
the harmful effects of uncontrolled patriotism on the colleges 
and universities of the country, and the very considerable 
dissipation of your student bodies, incident to the great ex- 
pansion of our armed forces. 

We need college men in the army, but we prefer to have 
them after they have completed their college courses, and in 
increments which fit our program of expansion. 

To this end the War Department has been working, to- 
gether with the Navy Department and representatives of 
institutions of higher learning, to formulate a program which 
would be acceptable to the army and the navy and to the 
colleges and universities. 

We are engaged in the greatest military struggle in our 
history. We have embarked upon a program of military 
operations, gigantic in scope and of indefinite duration. Al- 
ready, we are planning to organize and employ an army larger 
than that of the last war. No one has yet ventured to predict 
the ultimate strength we must finally attain to defeat the 
enemies of democracy and humanity. 

Too often in the past we have ill-advisedly allowed the 
flower of our young manhood to rush into military service 
during the first hectic months of war and be sacrificed in the 
early phases of the conflict. The value of their education and 
leadership qualities have thus been extravagantly expended, 
to the detriment of subsequent efforts to attain victory. 

Many great military leaders of the past were men of little 
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education. However, they were men whose courage, char- 
acter, and leadership alone qualified them to command the 
relatively simple military formations of their day. Today, 
an army is a tremendously complex organization, employing 
highly technical machines, and requiring educated men to 
master its complexities and give it efficient direction. The 
sophomore of today is excellent officer material, but the same 
man after graduation is infinitely better prepared for the 
army of today. 

Our wartime army must be built up over a period of time 
and in an orderly fashion, as men and machines become avail- 
able. The augmentation of our corps of officers must match 
this orderly process. Hence, we desire to control the flow of 
the product of our colleges. The army must have 125,000 
new Officers each year, of which between 35,000 and 40,000 
should be college graduates who are technically trained. We 
wish to insure that this number are available annually for 
our officer candidate schools. 

The War Department has, therefore, recently approved a 
plan to enlist college students in the Enlisted Resérve Corps 
of the army, and to defer their call to active duty until after 
graduation, unless unforeseen circumstances dictate otherwise. 

The plan has three objectives: 

First, to provide a constant flow of college graduates into 
the army in annual increments. 

Second, to give college students deferment from active 
military service in order that they may complete their educa- 
tion. 

Third, to make provision for the retention in college of 
necessary research students and faculty replacements. 

Students enlisted in the Enlisted Reserve Corps will pursue 
a program which contemplates the completion of their educa- 
tion along lines desired by the army, and conforming to the 
general program of the school in which they are enrolled. 
The deferment granted to them is conditional upon their 
maintaining satisfactory standards in their college work and 
attaining a passing grade in a comprehensive examination 
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toward the end of their sophomore year. Thus an incentive 
to good work is incidentally offered by the plan. 

This plan incorporates the desirable features of both of 
the other means presently available of obtaining man power. 
Voluntary enlistment is too often subject to surges of emo- 
tional reaction occasioned by military incidents. Young men 
of 18 and 19, not obligated for military service, are stampeded 
into enlisting when in many cases their value to national de- 
fense lies in other channels or it should be employed at other 
more appropriate times. Certain desirable students who are 
obligated for military service should be selected at a time 
when they may best be integrated into the military program. 
Enlistment in the reserve will make the youngster feel that he 
has pledged himself for service and will allow the army to 
call him when he is of the greatest value in our program. 
These students should enter the service only in such numbers 
and at such times as will best meet successive needs. Of 
course, while it is not contemplated to call them to active duty 
until after graduation, some unforeseen contingency in the 
course of the war might require that students enlisted in the 
reserve be called before graduation. We hope this emer- 
gency will not arise in our military fortunes. 

This plan has many other desirable features. The present 
divergent programs of student enlistment of the War De- 
partment, Navy Department, Marine Corps, and industry 
are competing with one another with deplorable effect. The 
possibility of a man’s making an intelligent choice of the 
branch for which he is best fitted is denied him. He is in- 
fluenced by this needless bidding of one service against an- 
other. A uniform plan of enlistment in which the armed serv- 
ices reach complete agreement and make an equitable division 
by quotas will eliminate most of the existing ills. In this 
division of talent, it must be borne in mind that industry must 
receive its fair share. 

Aside from the benefits accruing to the armed forces, I am 
sure you gentlemen are not unaware of the worth of this 
program to your institutions. Maintenance of enrollments is 
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not only vitally important to the institutions themselves, but 
still more important to a nation which will have a critical need 
of educated men to guide our postwar society through the 
dificult days of peace and readjustment that must follow. 
The war must not undermine an educational system which is 
the foundation upon which our democracy has been erected. 

I have made available a pamphlet setting forth in some 
detail the plan agreed upon by representatives of the army, 
navy, and industry, in collaboration with a number of college 
presidents. These pamphlets may open for consideration a 
number of points which I shall be glad to discuss with any 
of you during the period of my stay in Chicago. 

Permit me to say in closing that the War Department 
leans heavily upon the leaders in the field of education, in 
our common efforts to preserve the American way of life. 
We, in the army, view with complete confidence and great 
respect the contributions you all are making to achieve the 
final victory. 





The Impact of the War upon Social 
Progress 


By F. CYRIL JAMES 


bringing to you not only my own greetings but those of 
my colleagues in the National Conference of Canadian 
Universities. 

We in Canada are, I think, wishing that our predecessors 
had been as wise in their generation as yours, and had created 
for us a Canadian Council on Education, which would be 
able in these difficult days when governmental and university 
policies should be closely integrated to provide that guidance 
and measure of coordination which the records of your Coun- 
cil demonstrate it has provided for you. In fact, we are 
paying you the compliment of emulation; six months ago 
we created a Canadian Council on Education and Citizenship, 
and that Council will, I hope, during the years that lie ahead 
of us, be able to work in the closest cooperation with your 
Council towards improving the educational facilities of our 
two countries. 

I have chosen as a topic “The Impact of the War upon 
Social Progress,’ partly because when your president wrote 
to me, I had just returned from a mission to England and 
the impact of the war was very present in my mind, and 
partly because I think that the impact of war upon social 
progress involves an interaction; it is not a one-way move- 
ment, but an interaction, and in thinking of the educational 
future, unless we understand that interaction, we may not 
grasp the full opportunity that confronts us at the present 
time. 

The very words “social progress” indicate that we are in 
a very modern period because, before the political theories of 
the eighteenth century and the mechanical ingenuity of the 
nineteenth had combined to create that gospel of evolution 
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which dominated the late nineteenth and twentieth centuries, 
the concept of social progress was scarcely understood. Men 
were proud of their industrialism and their democracy. They 
boasted of the fact that it had opened up new continents, that 
it had provided new opportunities, that it had provided a 
richer and fuller life. And we ourselves felt certain, not so 
very long ago, that progress would continue indefinitely. These 
very dynamic forces which have accelerated social progress— 
this same industrialism and democracy—have made war in- 
finitely more hellish than it was before they became the new 
wine which we poured into our old bottles. In the eighteenth 
century, in the middle of the War of American Independence, 
an historian as eminent as Gibbon could write that wars, after 
all, are a little troublesome, but they do not disturb the even 
tenor of society, nor do they jeopardize economic and cultural 
progress. 

To regard war as the sport of kings may have been cynical, 
may not have been very idealistic, but at least it meant that 
war had escaped from the terror that characterized it during 
the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries under the stimulus of 
religion. War, in the eighteenth century, was a sort of polite 
game waged by professional groups. Think of the battle of 
Fontenoy, the red line of the British guards marching down 
toward the white line of the French guards. When they were 
a hundred feet apart, an officer stepped out of the British 
ranks and, bowing to his opponents, said, “Gentlemen of the 
French guards, fire first.” That could never have happened 
if war had been something which deeply moved the hearts of 
the men who were engaged in it. Rather, it was in those days 
a chivalrous pastime—dangerous, perhaps, but no more dan- 
gerous than hunting; it was something that men engaged in as 
a profession. Or think of how, during the War of 1812, an 
English chief justice came privately to New York because there 
was a lady on this side of the Atlantic that he wanted to 
marry! Urgent, but not exactly official business! Think of 
his going down and calmly asking the Secretary of State if he 
might have a passport, and at dinner with President Madison 
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the following evening discussing the English reaction to the 
war in which their two countries were engaged. War then 
was a professional job. It did not involve interning civilians. 
It did not interrupt the ordinary courtesies of life. It was 
something which you cynically looked upon as a necessary evil. 

And war, that institution old as the hills, was gradually 
being atrophied under the impact of the age of reason. That 
was the case until these two dynamic forces, industrialism and 
democracy, gave war a horror and a terror that no previous 
generation could have believed possible. Industrialism be- 
came so dynamic after the nineteenth century that a modern 
nation fights not for profits, nor for provinces, but for its 
very life; fights with instruments more elaborate than any- 
thing that the preindustrial age could have conceived; fights 
in a manner which recognizes no difference between civilian 
and soldier; fights so that victory goes not to the largest 
armies but to the most efficient munitions factories. In modern 
war every single individual—man, woman, and even child— 
on each side of the frontier is an enemy, and perhaps a dan- 
gerous enemy. Since democracy has made all persons active 
participants in the national life, it is no longer possible to 
regard war as something to be fought out by carefully trained 
regiments of professionals. It is something that affects their 
individual and their national life. It is something that en- 
dangers their national existence. It is something in which 
they are caught up, body and soul, and are compelled to put 
into the effort everything that they conceivably have, so that 
there is engendered a bitterness as well as an intensity of 
action which would have been incredible to a Gibbon or a 
Laurence Sterne. 

That result of the impact of the forces of industrialism 
and democracy upon the nature of war itself is not because 
industrialism and democracy are evil forces. On the contrary, 
they are beneficial forces, of which we have not yet reaped 
the full fruit. They are forces that could have created a new 
heaven and a new earth, forces that still offer us great oppor- 
tunities to reorganize and recondition the whole world. The 
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evil result came about because these great forces, instead of 
being liberated, became enclosed in the old bottles of paro- 
chial nationalism, and were restricted and confined until they 
burst out in the catastrophe that we see today. But, since 
they have burst the old bottles, since this problem which was 
not solved fifty years ago has, with the nemesis of a Greek 
tragedy, come home to us today, we must look carefully at 
the impact which war itself is exercising upon social progress 
in society today. 

Where shall I begin? One could think in terms of physi- 
cal devastation. I suppose that the first impression a visitor 
receives on arriving at a west coast English port, or on get- 
ting out of the train at a railway station in London, is the 
number of remembered places that are no more. I saw the 
sightless Crusaders in the Temple looking up through a roof- 
less church at the open sky for the first time in seven centuries ; 
I saw the remains of St. James’s in Piccadilly, of St. Clement 
Dane’s in the Strand; I saw the areas of devastation in sec- 
tions of South London and East London, a destruction that 
seemed to record the breakdown of a whole order of society. 
And yet, almost at once I recognized that society is not broken 
down. I recognized that buildings even more splendid can 
easily be created by human hands out of bricks and mortar, 
and I knew that people are ready to create them, nay, deter- 
mined to create them. 

One comes to the conclusion that the impact of war upon 
social progress cannot be measured in terms of the physical, 
that no conceivable quantity of bombs or shells and the result 
of destruction can measure the effect that war has actually 
had upon the people who have suffered it, and survived. I 
suppose that, in retrospect, the most extraordinary fact that 
stands out after visiting Great Britain in wartime is that she 
is today, in this year of our Lord 1942, producing more goods 
than she ever produced in her history, more than during the 
prosperity of prewar days, and that she is producing those 
goods almost entirely without the services of the men or 
women between the ages of 18 and 45. That generation has 
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been wholly taken into the armed services, except for a few 
technicians and people of outstanding skills. The offices and 
the factories are being operated by an older generation, a 
generation that has sacrificed its leisure, and by a younger 
generation that has sacrificed its education. Both of those 
sacrifices are almost too great to contemplate. 

Think of the existing level of taxation in that land. Some- 
body remarked facetiously a little while ago that Mr. Church- 
ill ought to have a tax-free income of ten thousand pounds 
a year, and one of the ever-present statisticians immediately 
calculated that, in order to provide that income, the govern- 
ment would have to pay him 253 thousand pounds a year 
gross; that seemed a little excessive. When one thinks of the 
level of taxation, when one thinks of the destruction of houses, 
when one thinks of the impediments to transportation, of the 
rationing of petrol (three gallons a month), of the scarcity 
of clothing and food (although I hasten to add that it has 
not gone in any case as far as actual physical privation), then 
one recognizes clearly that this sacrifice of leisure is utter and 
complete. 

At the other end of the scale, the sacrifice of education 
is equally serious. Approximately one-quarter of all the 
school buildings in Great Britain have been damaged by enemy 
action. This means that facilities are seriously diminished. 
In addition, think of the migration of population, and of the 
withdrawal of teachers, and then realize that the quality of 
education is necessarily much lower than it used to be. In 
the universities, the humanities course has practically disap- 
peared, because under the new regulations nobody of the age 
of 18 or upwards may go to a university unless he is certified 
by a joint board (comprising the vice chancellors of the uni- 
versities and representatives of the Services) as being quali- 
fied to enter upon a special course of training which will make 
him more useful for war service. Young men and women 
may still be seen crowding the streets of Oxford and Cam- 
bridge, but this is because the universities have reorganized 
themselves on the basis of providing elaborate courses of tech- 
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nical training, courses intensive enough to enable an able 
student (and nobody stays in a university at all unless he 
maintains second-class standing) to complete his full degree 
course in twenty-four months, with no vacations whatever. 
During that twenty-four months, incidentally, he must be at- 
tached to a military unit for eight hours a week and do fire- 
watching one night a week in addition. 

The impact of this war, more serious in Great Britain than 
elsewhere, is nonetheless felt by all of the belligerent nations 
in varying degree, and it will become increasingly severe. If 
we are objective we must face the fact that at the end of this 
war we shall be poorer in everything except in technical skill; 
we shall be poorer in our cultural comforts, and we shall 
probably have less of the many kinds of wealth that we 
previously enjoyed. 

Only in one direction can I see a possible legacy of benefit, 
and that is in a growing clarity of vision, a growing recogni- 
tion of the fact that during the last twenty years we have 
perhaps not looked destiny in the face, not recognized clearly 
the nature of the challenge that confronted us, not recognized 
that the two great forces which were molding the world 
would not reshape it according to our dreams unless human 
guidance and human thought were associated with them. That 
clarity of vision, and the deep determination which goes with 
it, is no small boon, even at so costly a price. 

I should like to suggest the rough outlines of the problem 
as it seems to shape up in the minds of those who have given 
it special thought. 

What are the things that we failed to do before 1939 and 
must now accomplish? The first, I think, and a thing which 
is becoming increasingly obvious, is that we must consciously 
create a world society in which the existing national sovereign- 
ties will somehow be transcended. That outcome is inevitable. 
It is not a matter of coincidence that this is the basis of Herr 
Hitler’s New Order, that it is inherent in the Japanese plan 
for a Co-Prosperity Sphere, that it is vaguely outlined in the 
Atlantic Charter. It becomes increasingly evident that such 
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a world order will be created, either by conscious agreement 
and compromise among wise men, or by some military con- 
quest by one nation or another in some future war. Ob- 
viously, then, sound progress and effective reconstruction 
implies the necessity for conscious thought and creation, even 
at an early stage. 

Second, it is equally apparent that we must create a more 
equitable economic order within each of the constituent coun- 
tries. This new order will not, I think, be the “brave new 
world” after the design of Aldous Huxley. It will not 
be a world that would have satisfied Karl Marx, or some of 
the National Socialist theorists. Indeed, I have a profound 
feeling of disquiet when I listen to people who suggest that 
the proper blueprint for the future is the handing over to 
government of every conceivable responsibility that can be 
imagined, and of letting government plan and organize all 
of man’s activities. That, I think, is not the way of progress. 
We must sort out those things which government can do and 
those things which people ought to do for themselves. And 
it is interesting to note that, even at this stage, in the middle 
of the war, the ministers responsible for reconstruction in 
Great Britain are already engaged in precisely that task, de- 
fining the spheres where a public service corporation seems 
best to meet human needs and clearly leaving aside the many 
fields of activity in which the government feels it is not com- 
petent to act. 

Third, I think that this future order will imply a more 
clear conception of individual human worth and of the impor- 
tance of the individual than any of the dreams that I have 
mentioned, or than any conception that has gone before. 
Jefferson wrote magnificently of the right of the individual 
to “life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness.”” We have too 
often forgotten that. We have very frequently forgotten 
that the ultimate end of any organization, economic or poli- 
tical, is the welfare of the individual, and there is no such 
thing as the welfare of a nation apart from the welfare of 
the people who compose it. That, I think, is a truth that we 
must rediscover. 
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Those three broad lines of development have, I think, 
direct significance for all of us who are interested in education. 
Immediately after the conclusion of the war we shall be con- 
fronted with the problem that Dr. Reeves emphasized this 
morning—the problem of educating and re-educating the men 
and women demobilized from the forces or discharged from 
munitions factories. In Canada already, by Orders in Council 
that were enacted last October, provision has been made to 
take every one of those men and women to a university, pro- 
vided that under normal standards they are qualified to enter 
university life. The government also undertakes to maintain 
them in a university, paying living allowances as well as fees, 
during the whole period up to graduation. 

These measures of academic education cover only half of 
the problem. There is also the question of technical education, 
nonuniversity education, and the very much larger and equally 
serious problem of providing employment for these men and 
women when they are trained. You are already thinking 
about that as we in Canada are. 

But there is a challenge beyond all these, a long-range chal- 
lenge. We must develop an educational system that will pre- 
serve the kind of order that we wish to see created. 

We must attain more nearly than we ever have before 
equality of opportunity in the field of education for every 
member of the community. I am inclined to think that the 
first step in that direction, judging from the experiments con- 
ducted in Great Britain as a result of the war, is in part a 
question of nutrition. The equal and scientific feeding of 
school children has been found to affect substantially their 
educational work; and also it is being suggested, and I think 
not unreasonably, that the inequalities of diet, largely result- 
ing from economic causes and from ignorance, have done 
more to establish differences of groups within society than 
any other factor. 

Beyond that, we face the problems with which we are 
familiar—problems of equality of school education in various 
areas, and particularly equality of educational opportunity as 
between town and country districts. 
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We must emphasize, too, the fact that educational oppor- 
tunities for the very able individual are sometimes the most 
important of all educational devices. We know that biology 
is not egalitarian. We feel that every child should have an 
equal start, but we know that all will not complete the same 
distance in the race. Your country and mine have in the 
last generation probably been a long way behind most of the 
European countries in making adequate provision for every 
able child to go as far as it possibly can toward obtaining a 
professional and cultural education. 

I think, too, that we must face the question of adapting 
education to particular needs. We have, perhaps, gone further 
than many other countries in the course of studies which leads 
from preparatory or high school up through university to a 
professional career. I am not sure that we have tackled in an 
equally effective manner the question of education for the 
man who is eventually going to be a skilled craftsman, 
whether we have developed an adequate integration of tech- 
nical training and what we broadly call “cultural’’ training 
to turn that man into an educated person and to develop his 
powers of judgment. Nor am I sure that we have done 
the best that we can for the young people who go through 
grade school and high school and then out into a white- 
collar job, instead of going on to a university. There are 
inherent problems here of prestige and educational organi- 
zation; we shall need to face them and to face them clearly, 
because if we are going to create a better society the pupils 
coming from each of those three groups will be vitally neces- 
sary for the work of the postwar world. 

Finally, and perhaps most fundamental of all these prob- 
lems, I think that we need a clearer statement of the aims 
and the philosophy of education. It was the great advantage 
of medieval scholasticism that it clearly emphasized the fact 
that man had a specific relationship to his fellows in a 
society which was ordered on the image of God, and that 
relationship was clearly understandable in terms of the edu- 
cation that he received. I am not suggesting that we should 
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return to scholasticism, although there are some who would 
hold that to be an advantage. I am suggesting that our 
educational system does not at the present time, in its various 
grades, adequately emphasize the fact that man is being 
educated as a social animal, that his responsibility for under- 
standing the problems of his society and acting usefully in 
regard to them is just as important as his skill in the dental 
or legal or engineering or economic profession, or as his 
cultural knowledge. Unless we are able to define clearly 
the aim of our society, and to know the direction of its move- 
ment, we cannot define the aim of our education. 

All of those problems, I would suggest, although they 
have to do with the creation of a postwar world, are prob- 
lems of vital significance today. We cannot allow anything 
to detract by one iota from the primary task of winning the 
war itself, because from our viewpoint, there will be no social 
progress if the war is not won, and we know that the win- 
ning of it will demand every single effort that we have. But 
effective solution of the problems that I have mentioned will 
contribute directly to the attainment of victory. Proper 
nutrition provides good soldiers as well as good citizens of the 
future. Adequate educational opportunities for all able stu- 
dents are of obvious advantage in a war where technical skill 
is ata premium. A clear and sound philosophy of humanism 
is the best defense against the fears and rumors that beset 
us. The contributions which educators make to the solution 
of these problems will constitute an immediate war effort as 
well as a contribution to the social progress of the future. 
And, in conclusion, I should also like to emphasize the fact 
that a clear vision of the future, which can only come from 
good education and wise thinking based upon it, is the es- 
sential ingredient of reconstruction as well as the primary 
requisite of a successful war effort. May we too find in the 
war a vital challenge that wakens us from lethargy and 
stimulates us to greater effort. 





Warfare and Literature 
By FRANKLYN B. SNYDER 


APOLOGIZE to half a dozen of my Evanston friends whom 
i I see here for quoting a remark which they have heard 
me quote before but, in all frankness, it is God’s gift to 
after-dinner speakers. I have no copyright on it. I only 
ask that, if you use it, you credit it to a certain eighteenth 
century ancestor of mine, who entered it thus in his diary: 
“Yesterday, at the request of the minister, I did address the 
brethren, and because I thought uncommon well of them, my 
tongue was loosed, and God gave me power so that I spake 
for well-nigh three hours.” 

If I do not emulate that eighteenth century forebear and 
speak for well-nigh three hours, it will be not because I do 
not think uncommon well of the honor you have done me in 
inviting me to this platform, but only because there are more 
important matters ahead of us. 

The subject on which I was commanded to speak seems to 
me of relatively little importance in comparison to that on 
which Principal James has just spoken. Consequently, I shall 
compress my remarks into four assertions and one question. 

First, anyone who reads at all realizes that there has been 
in the past an intimate connection between warfare and litera- 
ture. Much of the world’s great literature concerns itself 
with warfare or with the warrior. Take the figure of the 
warrior out of the Old Testament, remove David and Gideon 
and Job and Saul, and you have a very flabby residuum. 
Take the figure of the warrior out of Homer and Virgil, 
remove those passages in which the classic poets described— 
in Tennyson’s words—“men who strove with gods far on 
the ringing plains of windy Troy,” and the great poems would 
suffer seriously. Turn to Shakespeare, and though it is the 
warfare of the soul that gives him chief concern, nevertheless 
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the whole pageant of medieval warfare unfolds itself in 
King Henry IV and King Henry V. Even in Hamlet, the 
least martial of the tragedies, the final curtain comes down to 
‘“‘a peal of ordnance shot off within,’ and Hamlet is carried 
to his death to “the soldier’s music and the rites of war.” 

Yes, literature and warfare have had an intimate connec- 
tion in the past—great literature and warfare. 

Second, before hurrying to the conclusion that warfare 
is somehow or other immediately productive of great litera- 
ture, one should realize that most of the great literature of 
war has been produced long after the events which it com- 
memorated. The writers of the Old Testament were dealing 
with events which were lost behind the veil of the past. 
Shakespeare, who lived at the time of Francis Drake and the 
Armada, turned to the Wars of the Roses for his chronical 
histories, and went even farther from the day in which he 
lived for his great tragedies. John Milton, who fought 
beside Oliver Cromwell through the Civil War, fought in 
civilian capacity, but nevertheless fought magnificently— 
Milton wrote his sonnet on “Cromwell, Our Chief of Men,” 
but for his great epic turned to warfare that dated from 
before the beginning of years. 

I think we could make the case that though the events of 
today may produce literature which tomorrow seems of signi- 
ficance, most of the literature which comes swiftly as the 
result of battle is rather swiftly forgotten, and that we wait 
a long time before the drama or the epic or even the history 
gives adequate treatment to the martial events which have 
occasioned it. 

Third, the reason for this delay seems quite obvious. One 
needs perspective in which to see the events that one is pic- 
turing; until many years have passed, the perspective is 
denied. I had a student once who came to college with two 
ambitions: to play right tackle on the varsity football team, 
and to be athletic or sporting editor on the Daily North- 
western, our student journal. In the second year, as a 
sophomore, the first of his ambitions was gratified—and a 
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good job he did of it. Then the editorial board said, ‘Well, 
Bill, you have played varsity football for a year and baseball 
for a year. Why shouldn’t you write that sporting page 
that you want to write?” 

Before the first football game after his assignment to this 
job he came to see me. He said, ‘“‘Mr. Snyder, I have got a 
good start on it. I’ve got a lead-off sentence that will work, 
no matter what happens: ‘When the final gun was fired in 
Dyche Stadium Saturday afternoon, everybody knew that the 
better team had won.’ ”’ 

I said, “Bill, that is a tactful opening sentence. When are 
you going to write the rest of the story?” 

‘Sunday afternoon,” said he. 

Sunday evening, about seven o’clock, he appeared in my 
study with some odds and ends of paper in his hands, and 
a bewildered look on his face. The first sentence still stood. 
Beyond that, he had not gone very far. 

When I asked, “‘What’s the matter, Bill? Why haven't 
you written it up?” he said, “All I know of that football game 
is that the man opposite me in the line had big knees.”’ 

Yes, perspective is necessary if one is to describe events of 
any significance; the press box, quite properly, is at the 
farthest possible spot in the stadium from what is going on 
there in the arena. 

Leisure and tranquillity are necessary. ‘Poetry,’ said 
Wordsworth, ‘‘takes its rise in emotion, recollected in tran- 
guillity.” Though occasionally the hot flush of battle has 
produced songs of merit, the great documents have been 
written long after it. 

Then, too, one recalls the ghastly fact that warfare of any 
magnitude acts as a destructive blight upon the culture, the 
art, the literature of any nation. England, in 1400, was in 
the full flush of a great nationalistic movement. In the next 
century came the Wars of the Roses, and the clock was turned 
back for many, many years. Even worse was the effect of the 
Thirty Years’ War in Germany, the most vicious of continen- 
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tal struggles up to that time. I suppose it set the clock of 
German civilization back some two hundred years. 

We are still waiting for the great literature of the Civil 
War here in America. Except for a little sheaf of prose 
that came from the pen of Lincoln and a few poems by Walt 
Whitman, there is as yet little great literature of that war. 

Fourth, sometimes, when warfare has turned loose a cur- 
rent of new and true ideas (the phrase is Arnold’s), when 
it has been a stimulating force to the thinking of mankind, 
when the battle of bullets has been accompanied by a battle 
of books, then, occasionally, warfare has had a stimulating 
effect upon literature. 

One thinks, of course, of the events of 1776, of the polit- 
ical pamphleteers who found in the struggle between an older 
way and a newer way of doing things material out of which 
they wove some of the noblest prose that has ever been 
written on this side of the water. 

One thinks of the French Revolution, which threw the old 
books of rules out of the window, and which conditioned the 
thinking of men for a long time and produced indirectly, as 
I think, but nevertheless very really, a new renaissance of 
European and American letters. But the instances when war 
has had this effect on literature are few and far between. 

And finally—one question: What chance is there that the 
warfare in which the world is engaged today will generate 
new and true ideas, set moving new currents of thought that 
will be of significance to humanity ? 

Well, what happened twenty-five years ago? I was read- 
ing a few days ago what a not unintelligent critic had written 
in 1916, when James Lane Allen in this country and John 
Masefield across the water were both foretelling a great 
renaissance of literature as a result of the war. And this 
critic, groping about for ideas which might perhaps be the 
germinating factors in a new literature, wrote thus: 


It is not unthinkable that the conclusion of peace will see war itself 
an outlaw among nations. 
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It is not unthinkable that in the future, democracy will inscribe in 
its new Magna Charta, not the right to keep and bear arms, but the 
right to refuse to take up arms at the behest of any chancellor or gen- 
eral staff. Nor is it impossible that out of the chaos into which na- 
tional jealousies have plunged the world, there may emerge a humanity, 
purged in some degree of the racial pride and selfishness which have 
been so ingloriously dominant in the past. 


Thus we thought, twenty-five years ago. 

And what have we seen? Quite the reverse. As yet, the 
ideals which promised so much in 1916 have not come to 
fruition. The literature of a new and better world which 
some people dreamed of is still not in print. 

As we look ahead from 1942, who would venture to 
prophesy? I should not, except in a very gloomy mood. 
And I should say that the struggle in which the world finds 
itself today will act as a blight for many years, that litera- 
ture, art, and the things which make life gracious will suffer 
for a long, long time. 

If there is hope for any other verdict, the hope lies in you, 


and in the associations you represent, and in the younger 
generations you are helping to educate. If we carry on as 
we have done since 1917, warfare will write finis to all litera- 
ture except that of gloom and destruction. I pray God we 
shall not carry on as we have done in the past, but that the 
literature of tomorrow may prove that the agony of today 
has not been to no avail. 








The Place of the Far East in American 
Thought and American Education 


By OWEN LATTIMORE 


ANY problems are going to confront us after this 

M war. None of these problems loom larger than 

those of the Far East. We do not know exactly 

how we are going to deal with some of these problems. We 
do know that the Philippines are going to be set free. We 
know that when the Filipinos began their stand beside us un- 
der MacArthur’s command, the promise of freedom for the 
Philippines was reiterated by the President, by Mr. Sayre, 
the High Commissioner, and by General MacArthur. We 
know also that China will win her full equality among nations. 

But for the rest, we do not know exactly what is to come. 
We cannot foretell in detail the future fate and the future 
status of India, Burma, Malaya, and the Netherlands Indies. 
We do, however, know one thing. We know that the old 
empires which divided the colonial world of Asia between 
them will never be restored in the form which they had on 
December 7, 1941. 

How many Americans foresaw, when Japan began her ag- 
gression on the Asiatic continent in 1931, that that aggres- 
sion would contribute directly to the seizure of power by Hit- 
ler in Germany, that it would set on fire a train of aggression 
from Manchuria to Abyssinia, from Abyssinia to Spain, from 
Spain to Czechoslovakia, from Czechoslovakia to Poland, 
and finally to this great conflagration? How many Amer- 
icans foresaw, in 1937, at the time of the Marco Polo Bridge 
incident, that this would result not only in a local grab of 
Chinese territory by the Japanese but in a war which would 
change the shape of Asia? How many foresaw, even on De- 
cember 7, the rapid overrunning of the Philippines, Nether- 
lands Indies, Malaya, Burma? 

Even this brief reference to the recent record is enough to 
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make us think seriously about the adequacy of American edu- 
cation and American thought concerning the Far East. Only 
a few decades ago the major equipment for being an expert 
on the Far East was knowledge of one of its languages, or 
even long residence in the Far East without having acquired 
one of the languages. Twenty years in China made a man 
an authority on everything from Confucian philosophy to 
T’ang poetry, the authorship of Chinese paintings, and the 
authenticity of Ming vases. It is only fairly recently in Amer- 
ica that we have had a widening of our own schools of Asiatic 
languages. Still more recently, we have made the great ad- 
vance of requiring for experts on the Far East training in one 
of the scientific disciplines, in addition to linguistic knowledge. 

This advance was ensured when fellowships began to be 
granted not simply for the study of Chinese or Japanese, but 
for the acquisition of an oriental language by someone who 
was already an historian or an economist or a political scien- 
tist. We owe to this new standard an enormous improvement 
in the literature of recent years about far eastern problems of 
all kinds. Today, a very interesting experiment has been 
launched which ought to mark a still further advance: 
courses about the Far East are being taught in schools so as 
to bring Asia into the world of thought of American children 
before they reach college or university age. 

But it is obvious that even with these improvements, our 
education in far eastern questions has not been adequate. It 
still preserves an attitude which was characteristic of the 
older methods: I mean the attitude of regarding the Far 
East, as a whole, as something additional to our standards 
of thought and education. We tack it onto what was already 
there. Yet the prime fact which distinguishes the world of 
today from the world of yesterday is this: we have come to 
a point where the Far East has acquired such weight in the 
world as a whole that it is no longer an addition—an annex, 
something extra—but has worked a transformation in the 
whole. In other words, it is no longer a question entirely of 
specialized knowledge about the Far East, although special- 
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ized knowledge about the Far East we must have, as we must 
have it for other parts of the world. The real question is 
how to attain a vision and understanding of the world which 
includes the Far East, in which the Far East is integrated, 
and not simply tacked onto the fringe. 

You can see how great this change is if you consider one 
of the obvious results of the present war. Since 1937, first 
during the long retreat from the Japanese and then during 
the still longer stand in which they have held the Japanese 
unable to advance further, the Chinese themselves have 
opened what were formerly considered their back doors, lead- 
ing into Burma and through Northwest China into Central 
Asia. During the war, the Chinese have built up the begin- 
nings of an industrial apparatus in their deep hinterland, far 
from the treaty ports of the coast. They have already 
wrought changes which will remain after the war. The driv- 
ing out of the Japanese from China will not mean simply 
that the Chinese flow back to the coast, because what has 
been created in the interior will remain. The center of gravity 
of China has shifted, and with it the center of gravity of 
Asia, and with that, the center of gravity of the world. 

Throughout the nineteenth century the means of access to 
Asia was by sea. That is the reason that we speak of Near 
East and Middle East and Far East. You got on a ship to 
go to the Near East. You transferred to another ship to go 
as far as India, before the Suez Canal was built, and trans- 
ferred to still another ship to go to China. It was simply 
not a part of our ordinary thought that Far East and Middle 
East and Near East all had frontiers in the deep heart of 
Asia which touched or approached each other. But after this 
war there is going to be a major new world center of gravity 
in the region where the frontiers of Northwest China, North- 
west India, Afghanistan, Persia, and Soviet Russia touch or 
approach each other. 

How far is American education equipped to deal with an 
Asia so balanced? Education about the Far East and thought 
about the Far East are obviously very closely linked together. 
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To a certain extent, our education provides what we think, 
and what we think reacts on our education in the form of de- 
mands for wider education or neglect of the education that 
exists. ‘Today I think the main emphasis should be on the 
function of thought; for only if we revise the whole frame- 
work within which we think of the Far East can we ade- 
quately handle the problems of education arising out of it. 

The tremendous importance of the relation of thought to 
education has recently been brought home to us. Disasters 
like Pearl Harbor are unlikely to happen to a nation whose 
foreign policy has been based on a correct understanding of 
the world as a whole within which that nation lives. In his- 
tory, as in all other human affairs, there is an element of luck 
and chance. If you know in general what you are doing, if 
you know in general the kind of world you are living in, you 
are more likely to “get the breaks.”’ If you have fundamental 
misconceptions about the world you are living in, the breaks 
are likely to go against you. 

I suggest that a revision in the American attitude toward 
the Far East is needed. We have always had the idea that 
the Far East was a backward part of the world, where the 
main requirement was that the various Asiatic peoples should 
learn our techniques and imitate our institutions. Yet in the 
world in which we actually live, Japan has been more a model 
for German fascism than an imitator of Hitler. In a war 
for the defense of democracy, China, supposedly the pupil 
of the West, has been far in advance of the West in recogniz- 
ing what the issues of democracy are and in facing up to them. 
It has been a cardinal aspect of the understanding of world 
politics on which Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek has based 
his leadership and unification of the Chinese nation, that all 
the great challenges which he has called on the Chinese people 
to face have been challenges of a world caliber, not local, 
isolated, far eastern issues. 

In 1931, Colonel Stimson, then Secretary of State, at- 
tempted to lead a stand of the supposedly democratic and en- 
lightened nations against Japanese aggression in Manchuria. 
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He did not get the necessary backing. In 1938 President 
Roosevelt, speaking in Chicago, called for a more active stand 
against aggression everywhere. He did not get the demo- 
cratic backing of a united nation. He was not able to put 
into effect a policy which might have saved us Pearl Harbor. 
But while we, as a democratic nation, with all our advantages 
of education and all our advantages of world-wide informa- 
tion, were evading these issues, the Chinese were bracing 
themselves to face those very issues. They faced them with 
a colder courage than we here in America can realize. 

I was in China during the Japanese invasion of Manchuria 
and again during the summer and fall of 1937. I remember 
how the Japanese bombers used to fly low over the roofs of 
Peiping, with the bombs showing in the racks, to intimidate 
the people of a completely unarmed city. And I remember 
once as I was riding in a rickshaw, the rickshaw puller looked 
up to the sky and saw these planes and said, over his shoulder, 
“That’s meant to frighten us, but we are past frightening.” 
When you heard that, you knew that a change had come over 
China, that China was a nation, that the people were now 
committed to unity and to freedom. 

It is shocking to think that even at that time, in 1937, there 
were Americans and others in Shanghai who were saying that, 
on the whole, it was a good thing that the Japanese were 
willing to give the Chinese a beating. These Chinese, they 
said, have been getting too uppish. It’s time they were taught 
realities. 

It was still a cardinal tenet among many Americans and 
other foreigners, especially the old-timers, the “old China 
hands,” that the Chinese were, whatever their good qualities, 
incapable of political responsibility and incapable of ruling 
themselves in an orderly manner. It was a cardinal tenet 
that the treaty ports and the foreign gunboats were necessary 
to maintain law and order. 

Now, the fact is that the structure of law and order in 
China, under the old treaty system, included not only Amer- 
icans and the British and the French but also the Japanese. 
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The wanton destruction of law and order in China was the 
work of America’s legal equal and partner, Japan, and it was 
partly because we failed to restrain Japan, which had equal 
rights and therefore equal responsibilities with us, that Japan 
was encouraged to go on and on along the road of aggression, 
until we, too, were attacked. 

While we were taking a view of China that was cynical and 
shallow, as can now plainly be seen, the defense of Shanghai 
by the Chinese should have shown us that here was a people, 
always thought unmilitary, which was capable of the most 
astounding heroism. As an American, I do not hesitate for 
a moment to say that the Chinese stand at Shanghai, first in 
1932 and again in 1937, was more heroic than that of the 
Americans at Bataan. The inequality of weapons was even 
greater. The stand made in the shambles of the ruined 
buildings of Shanghai against an enemy who had all the ar- 
tillery and all the air power was unbelievable. A Chinese 
general said of it something which ought to be adopted into 
the English language as one of the great sayings of war. 
Appealing to the whole nation to rally behind the defenders 
of Shanghai and prepare for a long and bitter war, he said of 
the heroes of Shanghai, “They go to their death in battle like 
men returning home.” We must remember that the people 
of China knew that the whole world gave them no chance for 
victory. They knew that they had to prove with their bare 
hands their ability to survive, before they could acquire 
weapons to defend themselves. 

All during the course of the war, moreover, the Chinese 
have shown that they are in some respects better equipped to 
face the problems that will come after the war than we have 
yet shown ourselves to be. One of the criticisms of the Chinese 
in the past, one of the facile criticisms, has been that they 
represented an insurgent nationalism which was going to cre- 
ate trouble for everybody. For this reason we were urged 
to hold them down in the position where they belonged. We 
should do well to note, therefore, how conspicuous it has been 
throughout this war that the devotion which the Chinese have 
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shown is by no means exclusively a narrow national devotion. 
On the contrary, at every point where the going has been 
particularly tough, at each time when the situation looked 
really hopeless, the Generalissimo, in rallying the people, has 
always sounded one note: The Chinese are defending not only 
their own interests but their responsibilities before the world; 
in order to be good citizens of a China which is worth its 
freedom, they must be men who face their world responsi- 
bilities. 

That was shown again on December 7. It was December 
8, of course, in Chungking, which is on the other side of the 
international date line. The news came through about three 
in the morning. The Generalissimo instantly went into ac- 
tion, and I do not think he stopped or rested for fully twenty- 
four hours. At every council and committee meeting that 
he called, in all the orders that he gave, in all the communi- 
cations that he sent out, he emphasized one point: the un- 
recognized war in the Far East had become a part of one 
world war. The unity of this world war could no longer be 
ignored, and therefore there must be greater integration of 
command, of supply, of every form of cooperation between 
the United Nations. 

He also maintained that the way to get cooperation is not 
to appeal for help on the ground that you need cooperation 
more than anybody else, but to show that you yourself are 
ready and willing to give cooperation. For that reason, he 
immediately offered to provide Chinese troops in any quan- 
tity called for, to fight on the territory of other powers in 
the defense of other nations’ interests, if necessary under the 
command of generals from other nations, in defense of the 
common cause. When the argument was put forward that 
China, with her immensely long battle line and her scarcity 
of equipment, might run risks by detaching troops for a new 
front, he said, ‘“Those are risks we must take, because we 
now belong among the United Nations.” 

Just now, Lashio has fallen, the Burma Road is cut, the 
communications between China and the other United Nations 
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are endangered. That defeat is no disgrace to the Chinese 
troops who marched down from China with only light equip- 
ment to the aid of others. It is a United Nations defeat, 
not a Chinese defeat. The territory which was being de- 
fended was lost because the British could not put in enough 
troops to defend their own territory, and because we Amer- 
icans did not provide enough air support to cover either the 
British or the Chinese. 

But, even in defeat, a new situation has been created. 
Today, throughout Asia, the man who is regarded as the 
premier leader of the cause of the United Nations is Chiang 
Kai-shek. Today, throughout Asia, the nation which is re- 
garded as the main bulwark of the United Nations’ cause is 
China. 

This does not belittle the standing of America, which is 
regarded as the soundest of the modern democracies. Still 
less does it belittle the standing of President Roosevelt, who 
is regarded as the greatest leader to whom Asia can look— 
outside of Asia. The point I wish to emphasize is that Asia 
is counting most of all on Asiatic self-reliance, interdepend- 
ence, and leadership. 

That is an event of tremendous historical importance. I 
think it is going to affect the shape of the world more than 
the Russian revolution. Russia, after all, even before 1917, 
however badly governed internally, was a free and inde- 
pendent nation. But today the cause of democracy is being 
led in Asia by a country which does not even yet have de- 
mocracy. The Chinese are a people who have for many cen- 
turies had a great deal of democracy in their private lives, 
in the relation of man to man, within the family, within the 
group, but they have never had an institutionalized political 
democracy. That is what they are fighting to get. 

Now, it takes a special devotion to an idea and a cause to 
be willing to fight and die for something that you haven't 
even yet got—not in defense of something handed down to 
you by your ancestors, but to create something for posterity. 
Today the United Nations as a whole are fighting in the de- 
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fense of democracy. That is why the President has suggested 
that we think of it as a war of survival. It is that. It is a 
question of the survival of democracy. But it is also more 
than that. Between the Red Sea and the Yellow Sea, between 
the Suez Canal and the Korean Peninsula, is concentrated 
rather more than half of living mankind; more than 350 mil- 
lion people in India, more than 450 million in China, and one 
or 200 million more in Burma, Malaya, Netherlands 
Indies, the Philippines, and let us not forget, in Japan. That 
great half of living mankind does not have and has never had 
political democracy. If this war results in the saving and 
survival of democracy, it must imply the spread of democracy 
to that larger half of mankind. 

That means a totally different world. It does not mean 
necessarily immediate and complete enfranchisement and self- 
government for all the people of Asia. But it does mean that 
either we start on the rapid liberation of Asia, or we win 
ourselves only another armistice between wars. 

If the last war was called the First World War, this war 
may well be called the War of Colonial Emancipation. And 
in this War of Colonial Emancipation there are two centers 
which, in the minds of all Asia—and I might add Africa, too 
—in the eyes of all the colonial and subject world, are de- 
cisive. The first is the lead taken by the Chinese in facing 
odds which the whole world thought impossible. The sec- 
ond is the fact that the one colonial area in which a long 
stand has been possible has been the Philippines—the one 
colonial area in the world which has a promise of future in- 
dependence—not a vague promise with ifs and buts, but a 
promise with a date attached. After this war we either 
move toward that Philippine standard for the whole colonial 
world, or we move back to the long uneasy armistice that 
lasted from the last war to this one. 

If the Chinese were more farsighted and more determined 
than we in recognizing the onset of this war and in facing its 
challenge, they are also at the present time twice as far- 
sighted and at least as politically mature as we are in pre- 
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paring for the world problems arising out of this war. It is 
very common, I find, returning from China, to hear Amer- 
icans say that first we have got to fight this war, and only 
then can we consider the problems of the peace. The Chi- 
nese, on the contrary, are saying that unless the idea of the 
peace is included in the things which men fight for—the things 
we mean when we say that men fight better when they under- 
stand what they are fighting for—it will be even easier to 
lose the peace than it would be to lose the war. 

The issue as a whole can be put in a way that every Amer- 
ican will understand. Lincoln, at the greatest crisis in our 
history as an independent people, said that a nation could 
not live half slave and half free. We may paraphrase those 
words for our own time by saying that the problem before 
us today is this: the world cannot survive half subject and 
half free. Unless democracy is to perish, we must provide 
a really valid world standard of democracy to replace the 
present standard of isolated democracies confined within cer- 
tain favored nations. 





Problems Facing American Education: 
A Symposium 
GEORGE F. ZOOK, Presiding 


ROM time to time we make a good deal out of the fact 
that there are forty-seven national educational associa- 
tions which hold constituent membership in the American 

Council on Education. If we add to this number the forty- 
six associate members—organizations having interests closely 
related to the work of the Council—there are almost one 
hundred of the national and regional organizations interested 
in educational matters which are members of the American 
Council on Education. For this reason, the Council is, in a 
sense, the only truly all-inclusive, voluntary body in American 
education. Because of the character of its responsibility and 
the size of member organizations, the Council central office 
has great difficulty in maintaining a desirable degree of con- 
tact with all of these members. One thing which we desire is 
close, relationship with the varied activities of our constituent 
members. 

We like to think of this Council as a parliament where the 
leaders of all phases of American education may come for 
mutual counsel and where problems common to all of us may 
be brought for deliberation and solution. This morning the 
representatives of several of our constituent member organi- 
zations have been invited to call to our attention the partic- 
ular problems facing their individual associations in view of 
the present world situation. The selection of certain organi- 
zations to be represented was not meant to indicate in any 
sense their degree of importance. We hope to hold another 
such meeting of representatives if this one proves helpful. 

We want to know what the most pressing problems in 
American education are today, and if possible we should like 
to work on them. The Council has a full enough program 
already, but it would not be fulfilling one of its chief functions 
if it did not attempt to identify national problems in Ameri- 
can education. 

(Papers presented in symposium follow on pages 512-66) 
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Problems in Vocational Education 
By L. H. DENNIS, Executive Secretary 


American Vocational Association 


iy MIGHT be appropriate, and even stimulating, to begin a 

discussion of problems in the field of education by point- 
ing out that every problem in education is also an opportunity 
and a responsibility. In these days, when things are happen- 
ing rather rapidly, the presentation of such problems before 
a group of this character, representing a cross section of edu- 
cation in the United States, becomes more than an oppor- 
tunity for presenting and discussing. Here is an opportunity 
for some planned action, for some constructive, cooperative 
effort. 

The war situation has brought into sharp relief several 
very significant educational problems. Some of these prob- 
lems are not new, but they have become more sharply defined 
because of war conditions. 

In the specific field of vocational education, we continue to 
have certain problems before us, some of which have added 
significance as a result of the war situation. In addition to 
those, there are other problems growing out of economic dis- 
locations due to the war effort. 

I have listed a few of the problems that are giving concern 
to the leaders in the field of vocational education; they are 
also of concern to other educational leaders. 

One very important problem is that thousands of men will 
eventually be released from war production industries and 
from military services for return to civil employment follow- 
ing the war. Many of these men have had vocational train- 
ing in preparation for mechanical pursuits in war industries 
or in military service. This will lead them to expect similar 
vocational training opportunities to prepare themselves for 
civil employment when they leave their wartime employment. 

In passing, it might not be out of place to point out that 
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Lieutenant Colonel Burnell, director of training in the War 
Production Board, has pointed out that, in the two years since 
July 1, 1940, the vocational schools of this country will have 
trained for what were called ‘‘defense industries” in the begin- 
ning, but more recently “war production industries,” two and 
one-half million workers—war production workers—most of 
them men, but gradually now an increasing number of women. 
He went on to state that next year the vocational schools of 
this country will be expected to train another two and a half 
million—to do next year, in one year, what we have done dur- 
ing the last two years. Five million war production workers 
in a three-year period! That’s no small contribution to the 
war effort. 

Another problem concerns the increasing demand for a 
wider scope and a greater variety of occupational adjustment 
services for both youth and adults. We are not hearing so 
much of that now, because our vocational training efforts are 
very specific within a limited field which contributes to the war 
effort. But we will hear more about this wider scope and a 
greater variety, just the moment we begin to turn our atten- 
tion to the problem of retraining these folks for civil employ- 
ment. 

There is also urgent need for an immediate and clear-cut 
analysis and statement of youth services which could readily 
be supplied by educational institutions and programs. Some 
excellent statements have been made as to certain youth serv- 
ices needed in order to stabilize youth, from an economic 
standpoint as well as from a social standpoint. But none 
of those observations have been made from the standpoint of 
what part the institutions of higher learning, the vocational 
schools, and the high schools of this country should take in 
such a program. The point of view taken first was, very 
properly, on the basis of youth’s needs. It is now high time 
that the educational forces represented in a group of this 
character should begin to say which of these services can best 
be rendered by going, well-established educational concerns. 

The ultimate occupational training service for our people, 
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both youth and adults, will cover a wide range of ages and a 
broad spread of vocational and technical training services 
that will involve training masses to be employable—a problem 
in itself—training for the little-skilled, semiskilled, and more 
highly skilled occupations. Such service will include the be- 
ginnings of technical education. This includes high school, 
post-high school, and the beginnings of college or university 
training within this field. 

We have before us the problem of a new— it is new from 
its added significance only—and a more effective program of 
cooperative relationships between public school adminis- 
trators, vocational education leaders, and educational leaders 
in junior colleges and other institutions of higher learning. 
The vocational education leadership of this country recog- 
nizes this, and is prepared to assist and cooperate in this new 
movement. 

I mention it at this time as a problem that will have added 
significance later, when we begin to turn our attention again 
to civil employment training, because it is quite possible that 
there might be a grand, competitive race for leadership in 
this field, and that certainly would be out of place among the 
various educational forces and institutions. 

One more point: The field of vocational education has 
passed from a period of unpopularity into an era of popu- 
larity; this in turn will be followed by an era of public pres- 
sure or demand which is more than just popularity—demand 
for vocational training as a means of assistance in occupa- 
tional adjustments. There are problems involved in this 
rapid popularization of vocational education. Unless our 
educational leadership all along the line is prepared to de- 
velop, without delay, a comprehensive, effective, coordinated, 
cooperating system of vocational training, we may find agen- 
cies and services not originally constituted to provide edu- 
cational services taking over this field on a highly centralized 
and federalized basis. 
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Problems for Land-Grant Colleges 


By CHARLES E. FRILEY, representing 
Association of Land-Grant Colleges and Universities 


— existence of two types of land-grant institutions— 
the separate college such as the lowa State College, and 
the combined university such as the University of Illinois— 
makes it dificult to set forth any group of problems that 
would be of equal importance and significance to both groups. 
This discussion will therefore be confined to educational prob- 
lems in the fields of agriculture, technology, and applied sci- 
ence, as the most obvious areas of common interest and 
contact. 

In general, the current problems of the land-grant institu- 
tions are those of adjustment to the impact of war and to 
trends and changing conditions in the economic, social, and 
political life of the nation. Such adjustments are primarily 
concerned with procedures, educational content, relationships, 
the consideration of new areas of activity, and modification 
of old areas—all within the general framework of the funda- 
mental objectives upon which the programs of these institu- 
tions are developed. 

A problem of increasing interest and significance for the 
land-grant college is that of relationships, especially with fed- 
eral agencies. Certain units of the United States Department 
of Agriculture provide perhaps the most important current 
example. With the growing complexity of our agricultural 
activities and the expanding program of the government in 
this field, we have entered a new phase of relationships which 
involves important modifications of the bases of cooperation. 
In this area the functions of the land-grant college are educa- 
tion and research, through its teaching, research, and exten- 
sion units. The administrative or action phases of the agri- 
cultural programs are, or should be, directed by the appropri- 
ate government agencies. This allocation of functions must 
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be scrupulously respected. At the same time, these activities 
are complementary and must be carefully integrated in any 
successful attempt at comprehensive agricultural adjustment. 

With many of the federal agencies the land-grant colleges 
have cordial and mutually helpful relations. This is due to 
the fact that both parties have adhered to established and 
effective principles and procedures of cooperation. With other 
agencies the experience, especially in recent years, has been 
and is the cause of growing concern, due largely to three fac- 
tors: (1) the tendency to increase and centralize federal con- 
trol at the expense of state autonomy and responsibility, (2) 
the instability and lack of clarity of federal policies, and (3) 
the failure of these agencies to coordinate their own policies 
and to coordinate their policies and activities with state polli- 
cies and activities. 

The land-grant colleges recognize the importance of find- 
ing a prompt and satisfactory solution to the problem of rela- 
tionships. The general implications of this problem should 
be of the keenest interest to educators generally, because 
higher education, whether public or private, can make its 
proper contribution to society only if its integrity, independ- 
ence, and objectivity, both in teaching and in research, are 
kept inviolate. 

A second and perennial problem arises from the provisions 
of the organic law under which the land-grant colleges were 
established. Their objective is to promote “liberal and prac- 
tical education . . . in the several pursuits and professions of 
life.” No two institutions interpret this objective in exactly 
the same manner, and rightly so. But all recognize the im- 
portance of finding a satisfactory balance between the “‘lib- 
eral” and the “practical” in the development of the fields of 
applied science and technology, maintaining at the same time 
such a flexibility in their course offerings and in their curricu- 
lar requirements as will enable them to meet promptly and 
adequately the educational problems and needs of a rapidly 
changing civilization, without departing from their funda- 
mental mission. A significant development in this connection 
during recent years is the rapidly increasing application of the 
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social sciences, notably economics, sociology, government, and 
psychology, to the problems of agriculture, industry, and the 
home. 

A pressing problem of general significance is the formula- 
tion of a plan which will protect the integrity of our essential 
educational program during this period of national emer- 
gency. The colleges and universities have offered their facili- 
ties to the nation in a wholehearted and enthusiastic manner 
and many have assumed large obligations in training and re- 
search directly related to the war program. But many others 
are still uncertain and disturbed as to how they can cooperate 
most effectively. The status of students in relation to military 
service and employment in essential industry needs to be clari- 
fied; if selective service is extended to women, their educa- 
tional interests must be safeguarded; independent proposals 
for enrolling college students in various branches of the armed 
service and in government agencies have been submitted to 
the colleges with increasing frequency in recent weeks. Some 
of these proposals appear competitive, not only among them- 
selves but with existing institutional activities, such as the 
ROTC, that are contributing in an important manner to the 
national effort. Industry is making tempting offers, even to 
sophomores, in the effort to secure men and women with some 
knowledge and skill in the basic sciences and in technical proc- 
esses. Teaching staffs are being depleted to the point where 
it has become difficult in many cases to provide adequate 
instruction in essential areas. 

It is of the utmost importance that, in our efforts to meet 
these immediate problems, we do not allow our basic, long- 
range educational program to be sidetracked or seriously 
impaired. In the best sense of the term, education is defense, 
and consequently we are fully justified in holding together, 
as far as possible, a body of competent teachers and research- 
ers who can conduct a sound program of education. 

In this fateful struggle we have a unique opportunity of 
demonstrating conclusively that the institutions of higher edu- 
cation perform a vital function in the development of our 
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national life—a demonstration which is greatly needed in 
some areas and among some groups. 

A related problem, also of general significance, is the pecul- 
iar nature of our responsibility to our students under the 
impact of war. The answer to this problem clearly is to be 
found in our ability to offer them sound counsel on the multi- 
tude of personal problems that inevitably confront them in 
this crisis. Should they enlist, or go to work in industry, or 
continue with their studies? Will they be regarded as slack- 
ers if they remain in school? If they enter the armed service, 
how can their particular abilities be put to effective use? 
What basis have they for intelligent choice among the many 
branches of the service which are now open to them? What 
of the high school boy, eligible for and desirous of entering 
college? The prospects before him are quite varied and be- 
wildering. Wise and frank advice at this time, from respon- 
sible sources and based on authentic and current information, 
is unquestionably one of the most important services that we 
can render to college students, present and prospective. 

The land-grant colleges, as institutions of state and national 
parentage, have a direct obligation and opportunity to coop- 
erate with both state and nation in the defense program. 
Through their three great functional divisions—teaching, re- 
search, and extension—they are unusually well organized and 
equipped to reach vast numbers of people. In the Food for 
Freedom program, the national drive for better health and 
nutrition, and similar defense activities these institutions are 
rendering valuable service. Short courses, both on and off 
the campus, and forum and discussion groups represent a 
unique type of adult education that is bringing rich returns 
in better understanding of our economic, social, and political 
problems and in the development of strong leadership in 
many of the rural areas of the nation. The research agen- 
cies have made notable contributions to the solution of major 
agricultural and industrial problems and, generally, in the 
application of the basic sciences to the common purposes of 


life. 
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This last statement is made primarily to emphasize the 
problem which seems to me more fundamental and significant 
than any other that has been mentioned. Remarkable prog- 
ress has been made by all the colleges of the nation in the 
past twenty-five years. Their contributions to the American 
way of life have been impressive. Their worth is being dem- 
onstrated in the present crisis. But we have all come to the 
place in our journey where we must dip into the future. True, 
to many people the future is terribly uncertain, confused, 
chaotic, depressing, and sinister. But someone must take the 
lead today, and all reason and logic point to us as the intel- 
lectual guides of the nation. We are in the midst of a major 
revolution, comparable in significance to that struggle out of 
which we emerged as a nation more than a hundred and fifty 
years ago. New and strange ideas of government, of society, 
of finance, of industry, of agriculture, of labor, and of edu- 
cation are struggling for domination today, both on the na- 
tional and the international scene. When the military struggle 
is over the peace must be won and it must be an enduring 
peace. The tragedy of Versailles must not be permitted a 
second time. 

But the task will be long and difficult. Bitter animosities 
must be quieted, destructive ideologies must be uprooted, self- 
ish nationalism must be abandoned. Economic, social and 
political reconstruction must be undertaken on a world-wide 
scale. This is not the task of a day or a year; it is the task 
of a generation, of a century. And the inevitable course of 
events will make it essential that the United States of Amer- 
ica take the lead. We shall succeed only if the people are 
informed, only if there can be found or developed men and 
women with the intelligence, the vision, the courage, and the 
spiritual insight to direct our thoughts and actions into the 
right channels. What greater opportunity could the colleges 
and universities desire for a major contribution to the estab- 
lishment of a permanent world order, based on justice, 
morality, and religion? 
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Problems in Religious Education 
By EDWARD B. ROONEY, S.J., Executive Director 


Jesuit Educational Association 


a I was invited to take part in this program I 
had a vague fear that I was being brought in not 
so much in my capacity as an educator as that of a clergy- 
man, to give ecclesiastical coloring and ceremony to the 
jeremiad on our troubles. My fear was only increased 
by my own self-knowledge; for though my garments are of 
a mournful hue, I am not really given to funereal thoughts. 
In fact, 1 am rather a confirmed optimist. And my optimism 
in regard to American education is founded on a deep reali- 
zation of the buoyant and resourceful character of its 
leaders. In fact what I like most about American educa- 
tional leaders is their jesuitical character. You see “‘jesuiti- 
cal’ in my vocabulary does not mean a man of craft or 
cunning; it rather means one with a realistic outlook on life, 
an adaptability to circumstances, and an indomitable will to 
win. I know of no qualities that are more necessary in 
facing the problems that confront American education today 
—-problems that stem, for the most part, from the war situa- 
tion. 

That social institution known as the school has a large 
part to play in meeting the immediate needs of the war. 
There is an immediate need of trained men, scientists, doc- 
tors, dentists, oficer material. The schools are in a position 
to offer much of the basic training that is necessary in such 
fields. The need of this training is pressing; it must be met 
with speed. Already the officials of our government and 
the leaders of our armed forces have indicated the more 
pressing needs. Education has cooperated magnificently. 
Courses have been organized or reorganized; programs have 
been accelerated; faculty members have been sacrificed. And 
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all this is but a beginning. Our problem in this field is 
simply to make immediate adjustments to the immediate 
needs of an all-out effort to win this war. The duty of the 
school is no different from that of an individual citizen. Like 
the citizen, it must ask itself, ‘How can I be of most use to 
my country?’ Since there is a question of fulfilling imme- 
diate needs, the unrestricted and unguided multiplication of 
courses that do not fill a real need would be a waste of fac- 
ulty and student effort and time when conservation of these 
essential items is a grave obligation. Before any such 
courses are inaugurated, the need for them should be ascer- 
tained from those in a position to give authoritative judg- 
ment. Much help can be given by the United States Office 
of Education and the American Council on Education. 

Education’s effort to cooperate in meeting these imme- 
diate needs of the country will create, in fact already has 
created, other problems for the schools. One of the most 
pressing of these is the shortage of competent faculty mem- 
bers, especially in the fields of science and business. Teachers 
of exceptional ability are by that very fact eagerly sought 
after by government and industry alike. Hence as I see it, 
there is need for equitable distribution of man power. Every 
call of a professor to Washington has about it an air of a 
‘command performance” that puts the educational institution 
in a very disadvantageous position. Yet it may very well 
happen, in some cases, that a college professor would do more 
for the permanent good of our country by being allowed to 
remain at his post of teaching or research. Where is the 
supply of trained engineers and chemists, physicists and biolo- 
gists, and so on, to come from if college and university staffs 
are to be depleted beyond the measure that will permit of 
some degree of efficiency? It is of the utmost importance 
then to implement the resolutions on allocation of man power 
passed at the Baltimore Conference on Higher Education and 
the War in January. 

All colleges are now faced with serious financial problems. 
Enrollment, and hence income from tuition, has sharply de- 
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clined. Both, I think, will go much lower. Income on invest- 
ments has decreased. Large gifts are becoming daily more 
rare. Yet, in the face of all of these, the colleges are anxious 
to continue to operate effectively. What can be done to offset 
the causes of these financial problems? I am not an economist, 
nor a financial expert—and it may be that we do need the 
help of such to assist in solving the colleges’ financial prob- 
lems. A few suggestions from the viewpoint of an admin- 
istrator may be of assistance. It may well be that now is the 
time to think of a slight increase in tuition and other fees. 
With money and jobs more plentiful than ever, I doubt if 
such an increase would meet with much resentment. It may 
be that some few people in the country can still afford large 
donations to educational institutions. At least they can be 
shown the advantage, in the matter of tax reduction, of such 
substantial gifts. Since large gifts will be out of the question 
for many, the only course left is to concentrate on a large 
number of small gifts. Well-organized and consistent work 
along this line will prove an invaluable aid in meeting the 
financial problem. 

The drop in student enrollment has created, or is likely 
to create, a financial problem for the less wealthy institutions. 
As a matter of fact, if the general good of the country be 
kept in mind, there is a serious problem for all schools. The 
draft age has already been lowered. In the event of a pro- 
longed conflict it will be lowered even more and student en- 
rollment will show a sharper decline. It seems to me that 
the growing feeling among college students and prospective 
college students of the inevitability of their being called to 
military service is assuming a form which, while bad for col- 
leges, will be still worse in its effects on the country at large 
and on our war effort. Many of them feel that by getting 
in the service now they gain certain advantages. This may 
be true. But is it the long view? Is it following the principle, 
“How can I serve best?” The present need for trained men 
in science, medicine, dentistry, production management, and 
the like, is critical. Selective Service officials are aware of 
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this and, being thoroughly realistic, are willingly granting 
deferment to students preparing for such careers. Should the 
war continue, the need for such men will become more acute. 
It is right here then that college officials while doing a service 
to their own institutions can do an even greater service to 
the country by explaining to students, and prospective stu- 
dents, the critical needs of the country. The unreasonableness 
both of overenthusiasm for immediate service and of the 
haunting fear of being looked on as a slacker should be 
pointed out to the student who can serve his country best by 
completing his training for a field of essential employment. 
There is need here for wise and enlightened counseling of 
students and for intimate contact with draft boards. 

The navy’s desire to have officers and aviation cadets with 
college training has resulted in the V-1, V-5, and V-7 pro- 
grams, as well as the Naval ROTC. I understand the army 
is soon to inaugurate a program similar to the CAA flight 
training courses. Such measures by the army and navy should 
help to indicate to students the value of additional college 
training. 

As a further help to offset the decrease in enrollment, as 
well as to be of service to the country, serious thought should 
be given by school administrators to increasing the opportuni- 
ties for evening classes in regular college subjects and for 
courses related to the war and war problems for adult groups. 
Such courses will be of immense value in equipping young men 
with the educational background desired by the army and 
navy. Here again a word of warning is in place. A well- 
selected group of courses will be of much more value than a 
large group of courses having little bearing on the needs of 
the individual or the country. 

There are many other problems that I might mention that 
look to the immediate present, but I am sure they will come 
out in the course of this discussion. I do wish, however, to 
indicate one problem that may seem to some remote, but 
which I feel merits our immediate consideration. It is the 
problem of preserving the liberal arts college. 
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It is extremely important at a time like the present when 
immediacy of ends and means necessarily occupies our atten- 
tion to guard against “immediacy” becoming a permanent 
philosophy. The war has been called the War for Survi- 
val. Survival of what? I take it that it is the survival of 
man and of permanent human values. It is to this end then 
that we must adapt our means. If our aim is merely to win 
a victory, with no further thought of what we wish to gain 
by that victory, then we differ in no way from our enemies. 
They too aim at winning a victory. 

No one will deny the place of education in maintaining the 
culture and tradition, the values that people look upon as the 
permanent values of life. But right here we are up against 
a very disquieting discovery. One would conclude from what 
I have said that the civilization and culture of a people ought 
to be in direct proportion to its advances in education. One 
would likewise conclude that any grand plan to pillage and 
destroy civilization would come only from illiterate, barbaric 
nations. The facts are disturbingly the opposite. The coun- 
tries with whom we are waging a War for Survival have not 
been the most backward in the world educationally. To the 
universities of one of them American educators went in 
throngs, as to the well from which came the purest doctrine 
and the purest scientific method. 

It would be most unreasonable to look for the cause of the 
totalitarian philosophy of government in the proficiency of 
the totalitarians in science. Science, after all, is knowledge 
of reality in one form. It is truth, and truth or its discovery 
could never of itself bring about such a catastrophe as the 
present war. 

It well behooves us then, American educators, to examine 
into the causes that could lead the most highly educated 
peoples of the world to embrace doctrines that are the nega- 
tion of what we hold to be the best, the permanent values of 
life, and to the prostitution of science to the base purpose of 
destroying civilization. 

And here precisely is the rub—for the use to which science 
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will be put depends on the philosophy of the scientist and of 
his fellows. If theirs be a philosophy that reduces all values 
to terms of number and quantity, that admits only of such 
truth as can be measured with calipers and seen with a micro- 
scope, that looks on man as a peculiar combination of mecha- 
nistic forces, has lost all respect for higher values, recognizes 
only one law, the law of physical force, then their code of 
religion and morality and art and aesthetics will be of a piece 
with their materialistic outlook on the world. In such a 
philosophy, to the victor of physical force belong the spoils 
of war and peace. Ideals, human values, personal dignity, 
have no meaning. 

That America has not gone the whole way with the logic 
of materialism (for there is much materialisra in American 
education) may be due in some measure to educational lead- 
ers. But not largely. Belief in the higher values of life, of 
the spiritual, our tenacity in holding to the doctrine of man’s 
innate personal dignity (and all of these are fundamental in 
what we like to call the American way of life) have often 
enough been at variance with our philosophy—a philosophy 
that resembled more in its stark materialism the philosophy 
of the totalitarian. 

Outside the influence of the church and the deeply religious 
home, I know of no educational influence so potent to pre- 
serve human values as the liberal arts college. It is not my 
place here to go into detailed reasons for this. Let me put 
it briefly by saying that in the liberal arts college the world, 
science, history, literature, art, and philosophy are looked at 
and judged constantly in terms of human values. One and 
all are studied with man, his make-up, his welfare and destiny, 
as the frame of reference. 

Hence I feel that one of the chief problems of American 
education is the preservation of that institution which can 
preserve in the minds of Americans true human values and 
can prevent our science from becoming a scourge—the liberal 
arts college. And even in schools where a certain amount of 
specialization is indicated we can second the laudable efforts 
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of the leaders in such fields as engineering and business and 
journalism and the like and make every effort to liberalize 
and humanize the specialized curricula. 

It would be a tragedy were we, with our advances in 
scientific knowledge and our present emergency need of em- 
phasizing the immediate, the tangible good, to lose sight of 
the very best we have, the American tradition with its em- 
phasis on the enduring, the perennial, the spiritual. The 
outlook were bad indeed if we were fighting merely for sur- 
vival—having already lost all that is really worth the struggle 
for survival. 
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Problems in Administration of Public Education 


By WILLIAM J. HAMILTON, representing 


American Association of School Administrators 


SOMEWHAT facetious critic of education in the United 
States is credited with the statement that “free public 
education is the great American superstition.” Other 
statements similar to this are made from time to time, leading 
us to the conclusion that the battle for the free public school 
is not over. It is a well-known fact that there has been op- 
position to our tax-supported system of education from 
Colonial days down to the present. This condition of affairs 
has demanded a quality of leadership in education that is 
vigilant and constantly on the alert, with the purpose of pro- 
viding a program which shall be adequate for the defense and 
the promotion of the educational service presented in our 
system of free schools maintained by state support. 

While this leadership has been provided by a number of 
different agencies, it has been a clearly defined function of the 
National Education Association and the American Association 
of School Administrators to give special attention to the con- 
sideration of educational problems at the elementary and 
secondary school levels. 

That these problems have been numerous and varied is 
evidenced by the pronouncements in the published proceed- 
ings, yearbooks, and the various publications of both of these 
associations. Variation in the problems relating to public 
education is proportional to the shifting social scene and the 
changes in environmental controls. These changes are eco- 
nomic, political, and social. They demand modifications in 
our thinking, in our program of living, and in our educational 
procedures. The American Association of School Admin- 
istrators has recognized these demands and has constantly 
sought to employ problem-solving techniques in dealing with 
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emergency situations as well as the development of long-time 
planning. 

In listing some of the problems in public education, it may 
be noted that these naturally group themselves under two 
general headings: problems of administration and problems 
of supervision. 

The first of the administrative problems with which we are 
concerned deals with the development of a school-conscious 
public through the establishment of a public relations pro- 
gram. The American Association of School Administrators 
has constantly maintained that, taking our nation by and 
large, we do not have a school-conscious public. Not all the 
people in our communities are interested and informed con- 
cerning the work offered in the public schools of the nation. 
They are not aware of the fact that the procedures followed 
in our schools have changed unless perhaps they are follow- 
ing closely the work of their own children as they pass on 
through the schools. Even then they may not understand the 
methods and procedures followed. The interest of the av- 
erage citizen centers around the demands upon taxpayers for 
school support, there being situations in which as much as 90 
per cent of the cost of public education is borne by local tax- 
ing bodies. In addition to this, there is waste due to the lack 
of efficiency in the organization of administrative units, the 
tendency toward retaining traditional methods in school ad- 
ministration, and the influence of pressure groups and vested 
interests which seek to prevent the introduction of modern 
administrative procedures in school management. In these 
days of unprecedented taxation, antipublic school groups are 
making an issue of local taxation, and economy in public 
school support is being advocated in the name of patriotism. 
All these aspects of the problem tend to make it more 
involved. 

The second problem is concerned with the improvement of 
teaching personnel. For a number of years the supply of 
trained teachers has been more nearly adequate to meet the 
demands of our public school system. Many states have 
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greatly strengthened the demands as to the qualifications for 
certification. Many school systems are requiring four years 
of college training for teachers, with the result that better 
instructional service has been made available for all the chil- 
dren of all the people. The recent trend of events, which has 
drawn many teachers out of the schools into other fields of 
work, has made it necessary for school administrators to lower 
the standards of academic qualifications for teaching service. 
The problem of certification and the improvement of teaching 
personnel will be greatly modified during the war period and 
will demand the most careful and expert consideration if the 
ground gained in teacher education is to be retained. 

The third problem of nation-wide significance is the need 
for the equalization of educational opportunity at both the 
elementary and secondary school levels. In the consideration 
of this problem we must not confuse identity of educational 
opportunity with equality of educational opportunity. By 
the equality of educational opportunity we mean that every 
normal child of school age shall have the opportunity for an 
educational program which shall meet his needs in adjusting 
him to the environment in which he has been called upon to 
live and to work. This program will demand educational 
guidance which shall seek to discover the aptitudes and abili- 
ties of individual children and to provide an educational serv- 
ice adapted to the needs of the individual. 

A fourth problem which is of interest to the American 
Association of School Administrators deals with units of in- 
struction and administration. For many years the annual con- 
ferences of the association have dealt with an evaluation of 
the pros and cons relative to the so-called 8-4, the 6-2-4, the 
6-3-3, and more recently the 6-4-4 arrangement of adminis- 
trative units in elementary and secondary education. The 
literature dealing with this problem presents many and varied 
discussions advocating the advantages as well as the disad- 
vantages of these administrative programs. Out of these dis- 
cussions may come eventually a program that will be adequate 
to meet the needs of changing conditions in the social order. 
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From present indications there is an economy that may result 
in a saving of approximately two years of school work under 
the 6-4-4 organization which provides a six-year elementary 
school, a four-year high school beginning with the seventh 
grade, and a four-year junior college beginning with the 
eleventh grade. There are problems incident to tradition, 
vested interests, and personal opinion which must be solved 
before any rearrangement of administrative units can be made 
upon a nation-wide basis. 

A fifth problem, which is of some considerable concern at 
the moment, deals with the demands which are now being 
made upon the public elementary and secondary schools in- 
cident to wartime conditions. Although there are contro- 
versial issues still under discussion, it is generally admitted 
that, for the most part, the public schools of the nation have 
faced the present crisis in an acceptable and courageous man- 
ner, which has not only shown the flexibility of curriculum 
organization but has given substantial evidence of admin- 
istrative equipment and preparation for the instructional 
services demanded. Out of these experiences, it is hoped that 
forward steps may be taken that will make possible certain 
changes in both elementary and secondary schools resulting 
in forward movements in education throughout the nation. 

The sixth problem deals with the adjustment of the educa- 
tional program to social changes which are certain to follow 
during the postwar period. While it is indeed true that at 
the present time the most immediate responsibility resting 
upon the American people is that of winning the war, there 
is a possibility of military victories that may be followed by 
peacetime defeats. In any event, it is not too soon for ad- 
ministrators in the field of education to give consideration to 
postwar problems. Social reforms, competition with other 
social agencies, and demands for a system of public education 
that shall be fully abreast of economic, social, and political 
changes will challenge the best leadership that may be pro- 
vided. 


The seventh problem is one of increasing importance. It 
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deals with the adjustments that must be made because of 
decreasing school enrollments throughout the nation. Owing 
to wartime conditions, this problem extends from the uni- 
versity to the kindergarten. Many suggestions have been 
made for dealing with this situation. It may be clearly seen 
that in some instances there is an effort to maintain enroll- 
ments by the reduction of entrance requirements to colleges 
and secondary schools. In some cases, attempts to con- 
solidate schools are meeting opposition, with the result that 
schools with small enrollment and excessive cost of operation 
may be maintained for sentimental or traditional reasons. 

The eighth problem of significance deals with a contro- 
versial issue relating to federal aid in education. While there 
are no provisions in the Constitution for the support of edu- 
cation outside of territories under direct federal control, the 
inability of certain sections of the United States to provide a 
minimal program of education through tax-supported schools 
has become a problem of nation-wide importance. 

A ninth problem is one of more recent origin. It is con- 
cerned with the duplication of educational services by the fed- 
eral government through agencies designed to meet emergency 
situations due to economic and wartime conditions. The 
problem centers around divergent views relative to federal 
and state support of education. The issues are being defined 
and the problems involved are being analyzed. 

While there are many other problems of equal importance 
presented in the convention reports of the American Associa- 
tion of School Administrators, those listed are among some 
that are most frequently mentioned in the literature of school 
administration at the present time. Many problems of ad- 
ministration and supervision are regional, others are more 
general throughout the entire nation, but whatever may be 
the case, the American Association of School Administrators 
has sought to give consideration to all the problems which 
concern the schools of the nation. There is evidence that, 
during the postwar period, conditions pertaining to the sup- 
port of the public schools will not be improved. The demand 
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for social security is already being given much consideration 
as the principal factor in the new social order and may super- 
sede education in importance. With the many demands for 
social reform and the financial support of these reforms, 
public education will become involved in a confusing mass of 
legislation. Throughout the years, the American Associa- 
tion of School Administrators has sought to define and re- 
define the constantly changing objectives that have determined 
the courses of elementary and secondary education in the 
public schools of the United States. How this service may 
be continued during the years immediately ahead is at present 
a challenge to the association. 

A definite contribution toward the solution of the problems 
of administration and supervision has been made through the 
publications of the Educational Policies Commission. These 
challenging pronouncements have been widely circulated and 
widely read. They have clarified issues and afforded aid in 
solving many of the problems of school administrators. 

Another service rendered by the American Association has 
been provided through the annual publication of the yearbooks 
dealing with challenging problems in public school administra- 
tion and serving a widely distributed clientele. Since these 
yearbooks deal with basic problems, they have contributed 
much to the curriculum thinking and the curriculum building 
as these activities have been carried on by educational prac- 
titioners. Through publications in the form of the proceed- 
ings of meetings, committee reports, and the Journal of the 
National Education Association, leadership and assistance are 
provided in the solution of administrative problems as these 
problems have been discovered, defined, and analyzed. 

The research service of the National Education Associa- 
tion and the American Association of School Administrators 
provides factual material of greatest importance if problems 
of administration and supervision are to be solved in a 
scientific and accurate manner. The annual conventions of 
the association, and regional conferences which are held from 
time to time, tend to stimulate and direct the thinking of 
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school administrators, thereby greatly aiding in the solution 
of administrative and supervisory problems. 

A final word upon the implementation of the resources 
available may not be out of order. An encouraging feature 
of the modern approach is to be found in conferences in which 
there has been an effort toward cooperation between groups 
having differences of opinion. When it is possible to bring 
together persons of different political views and persons rep- 
resenting various organizations for round-table discussions 
with school administrators, a forward step has been taken 
looking toward the solution of difficult educational problems. 
These groups may include members of the School Board As- 
sociation, legislators, representatives of teachers’ organiza- 
tions, parent-teacher associations, manufacturers’ associa- 
tions, representatives of real estate boards, agricultural as- 
sociations, representatives of organized labor, as well as a 
score of other representatives of interested social groups. 
Through the collection of factual material already available, 
conclusions may be reached which will have far-reaching 
effects in the solution of educational problems. It would 
seem that this may be the logical and most satisfactory pro- 
cedure to be followed in the application of democratic 
methods toward the solution of common problems if we are 
to accept the definition that democracy is the program of 
cooperative living based upon intelligent compromise. 
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Problems in Progressive Education 
By FREDERICK L. REDEFER, Director 


Progressive Education Association 


bi STATE that the war has seriously affected the pro- 
gressive education movement in schools and colleges is 
to give public utterance to a general observation. The 
Progressive Education Association has not remained unaf- 
fected by the dislocations of the war effort and the widespread 
perplexity and frustration in the educational profession. 
Schools and colleges that have been pioneering in improving 
education through experimental practices have become ab- 
sorbed in war activities. This does not mean that newer 
practices have disappeared, but that the spirit and enthusiasm 
which have surrounded these experimental endeavors have been 
drained away. Individuals whose zest and vigor permeated 
many a progressive project have found their energies and 
resources consumed by war needs. As more and more of 
each day’s time is consumed with winning the war, profes- 
sional interest in experimental practices has sunk to a low 
ebb. Teachers, weary from new tasks added to already heavy 
programs, are finding little time for experimentation, study, 
or professional growth. The easy retreat into comfortable 
academics becomes a temptation greater than many can resist. 
The progressive education movement, which as a nation-wide 
movement has never been in existence in a war period, faces 
the new experience of total war with many qualms about its 
future. 

There are many reasons why the progressive education 
movement and the Progressive Education Association should 
feel the effects of the war more drastically and sooner than 
education as a whole. In the initial period of any war, con- 
fusion and perplexity are apt to be general and the new in 
education is bound to suffer first. The first effect of general 
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insecurity is retreat. With the future looming uncertainly, 
pioneering becomes more difficult, and teachers and schools 
fall back on the traditional. But in this total war the pro- 
gressive education movement is faced with still greater tests. 
As an educational movement it has given peculiar importance 
to the individual and individual growth. In a total war where 
individual emphases are submerged in group objectives and 
group action, can the progressive education movement relate 
this concern for individual growth and development to social 
goals, group objectives, and national concerns? Progressive 
education is an educational movement in which individual 
leaders have received the personal satisfaction of making 
unique contributions. In total war in which everyone stands 
to win or lose together, can this individual orientation find per- 
sonal satisfactions in group cooperative behavior? The pro- 
gressive education movement is composed of many parts, some 
of which have received greater emphasis at one time than 
another. In this period of total war when there is great need 
for unity and synthesis, can the progressive education move- 
ment be welded into a strong whole? Is there really any 
choice for it or its adherents to make? 

These queries are important. In a real sense, the pro- 
gressive education movement has come to a sharp break in 
the course of its history. Undoubtedly, some of its leaders 
will drop by the wayside because they, through individualistic 
behavior or through their failure to relate their interests to 
larger concerns, did not bridge the transition from the past 
into the future. The total war which we are now experiencing 
is but the catalytic agent that is speeding up the rate of social 
change, and in these changes educators and education cannot 
remain unaffected. The critical questions that I have raised 
with respect to progressive education and the war may seem 
to give comfort to those who dislike the progressive educa- 
tion movement as those who earn more than $25,000 a year 
dislike ‘That Man.” But this should be said on the positive 
side. Regardless of the other defects you may think it has, 
the progressive education movement has not suffered from 
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lack of action. It has changed schools and colleges for better 
or worse, but it has changed them. It has not suffered from 
doing nothing. It has not grown fat and pouchy from side- 
line analysis. Perhaps this characteristic may be its salva- 
tion as well as prove the salvation for all American education. 

At moments of optimism, I herald this total war as a 
unique opportunity to build the kind of education that the 
best of educators have dismissed as too visionary. This war 
period is a golden moment served up to us on a silver platter. 
Never before in the history of this nation have educators been 
face to face with a social situation in which all of us stand to 
win or lose everything together. Never before have we faced 
a period when the whole nation is concerned about each man, 
woman, and child. Never before have we faced a time when 
recreation, nutrition, housing, consumer education, and health 
for all the American people, for all the children and youth 
of all races, colors, and religions of America have received 
such public acceptance in this country. 

What an opportunity really to do the task we have always 
talked about in ushering in a new day for the largest minority 
group in the United States—the Negroes. What an oppor- 
tunity it is to create schools and colleges of and for the Ameri- 
can people. What an opportunity it is to place our schools and 
colleges at the center of the nation’s war effort. What an 
opportunity to build a public support for our work so that no 
mayor of the largest or smallest city could ever destroy an 
educational budget without public revolt. What an oppor- 
tunity to build a program for and with youth in which young 
people can get the sense of doing, sharing, of being wanted 
and needed in an adult world. What an opportunity to build 
for all the children a total program that the wisest parent 
would want for his child and that research says is what each 
child needs. 

In these optimistic moments | have no fears for the future 
of progressive education. It will carry on in a temporary 
period of retreat and reaction, knowing that a glorious future 
lies ahead. If we can plan and carry out such social pro- 
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grams in total war, can we not, dare we not do them in time of 
peace? Dare we fail to do them now to win the victory? Can 
we afford to indulge our escapist tendencies to postpone action 
until the time of reconstruction? If we would be recon- 
structors later, must we not come face to face with reconstruc- 
tion now? 

I confess | have moments of pessimism. All education 
stands at a crossroad: it can either retreat into a narrow 
academic program allowing social needs to be met by agencies 
other than the schools and colleges, or it can join hands with 
others and study, create, and build educational institutions and 
programs in keeping with the planning society now being born 
in total war. My moments of pessimism grow when [| see 
the road some American educators are following. In Wash- 
ington there is not a national educational leadership which, 
enthused with the vision of what can and must be done, is 
vigorously leading education and educators in new directions. 
To date the Wartime Commission of the Office of Education 
has neither formulated nor even discussed any comprehensive 
plan or program to guide its deliberations, its policies, or its 
action in terms of this larger picture, in terms of a long-range 
program which recognizes the vast social changes now taking 
place. Many of its decisions and actions have been directed 
at preserving institutions as they are now, rather than at 
creating new programs with diplomatic sagacity to meet new 
long-term needs. Improvisation or merely meeting each en- 
tanglement as it is presented can hardly be called leadership. 
At some moments we seem to be more concerned with main- 
taining institutions as they are now rather than drastically 
reconstructing them. 

Nor were we too farseeing before December 7th. The 
National Committee on Education and Defense, a joint com- 
mittee of the National Education Association and the Ameri- 
can Council on Education, approached the problem of schools 
and the war like a British imperialist sipping tea in Singapore 
while the Japanese penetrated from the north. In over a year 
of grace, no plan of breath-taking dimensions from this com- 
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mittee startled the smooth waters of the educational world. 
Perhaps if such a plan had been developed, it would have been 
stillborn, for in many sections of the United States educators 
and education were asleep in isolationism or drugged by the 
nirvana of reconstruction after the war. It would have been 
better to have produced a plan, even though untimely, than to 
have raised a question of sterility. 

At the present time there is the need for unity in the educa- 
tional world—not the unity of wearing the same button or 
repeating slogans without vigorous implementing pro- 
grams, but the unity that comes from working for the same 
general plan, from working together with other groups, from 
working for others. Without some program that raises one’s 
eyes upward, that elicits loyalty and support, that raises new 
hopes, education is in a critical situation. Many teachers com- 
plain of fatigue, psychological fatigue, the fatigue of perplex- 
ity, the fatigue which grows when one does not share in plan- 
ning, building, and creating with others. The new duties of 
teachers remain extracurricular by and large. Education in 
schools seems to have little relation to China, to Corregidor, 
or the battle of the Atlantic for either teachers or students. 
Youth, yet too young to serve in the nation’s armed forces, 
wants to share with adults in serving this country, yet by and 
large there is no comprehensive youth program within or with- 
out our schools and colleges that meets the psychological needs 
of this age and time. Are youth in schools to be forgotten in 
the war period, as youth outside of schools were forgotten 
during the depression? 

This period of confusion and perplexity cannot last too 
long. Like England we are forced by the nature of total 
war in directions of social concern and action, into compre- 
hensive social plans for all the people. It is for this reason 
that I weep no tears because we have reached the “End of an 
Era.”’ Unlike Dr. Kandel whose book bears that title, I am not 
so interested in finding out what brought about the end of an 
era, as I am in fighting for a future that can be brighter than 
the past. 
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Progressive education and the war—the war has affected 
it in schools and colleges, but unless schools and colleges are 
willing to be unimportant in the future, they must act in ac- 
cordance with the nature and needs of a nation whose re- 
sources, both human and material, are engaged in a war effort. 
But, if schools and colleges do accept a narrow academic role 
in the future, other agencies created by social forces will carry 
on progressive education beyond the unimportant shells of 
scholastic learning—monuments on which can well be in- 
scribed, ‘““Too Little and Too Late.’”’ What other choice is 
there for progressive educators than to go ahead? 
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Problems in Teacher Education 





By ROSCOE L. WEST, President 


American Association of Teachers Colleges 










_ on a frontier has the effect of bringing into sharp 
focus both the virtues and the vices of people. War 
seems to have this same effect. Its requirements are 
so exacting that good men become better and poor men be- 
come worse. Our schools and colleges are undergoing a 
similar experience, in which their virtues and their vices are 
being held up to critical inspection. In this evaluative process 
the war has already shown very clearly the chasm which often 
exists between objectives and accomplishment. 

I have heard educators talk fervently about the need for 
formulating objectives and I know how important this is. 
Certainly we should have clear ideas concerning our purposes. 
Much of the traditional in education would be abandoned if 
we should concern ourselves with the careful statements of 
our aims. We need to know where we propose to go. 

But more important than the expression of objectives is 
the carrying of objectives into operation. Let us be honest 
with ourselves and admit that frequently we do not examine 
practices to see if they follow objectives. Or we allow prac- 
tices to exist which belie the pious platitudes which we have 
set up as aims. 

For example, colleges state aims of their physical educa- 
tion programs in terms of the development of health, physical 
fitness, and sportsmanlike qualities of character in the whole 
student body. If we are honest about intercollegiate athletics, 
we should admit that they often exist to get more students, or 
pay for a stadium, get the coach a better job, or even secure 
a new post for the president. 

Colleges in general subscribe to the thesis that they should 
educate the whole man—intellectual, physical, emotional, and 
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social. Yet steps are not taken to put these aims into practice, 
with the result that inertia permits the students to do about 
as they please in many social activities without guidance and 
without any thought as to the results being achieved. 

Colleges are supposed to send out people interested in the 
phases of culture—music, art, literature. But the public sees 
college men in general more interested in business success 
and in social advancement than in the improvement of the 
basis of civilized life. 

Colleges say they are intending to produce men devoted to 
the general welfare. Yet in the past twenty-five years they 
have not been sufficiently interested in the currents of our 
age to exert the leadership necessary to keep our country from 
a shortsighted isolationism which has brought us to the 
present struggle. 

The public is getting tired of the discrepancy between pur- 
pose and accomplishment. They judge us by what they see, 
not by any magic which is supposed to take place in the sacred 
walls of the classroom. They suspect that when football 
players are paid, there may be some doubt about the genuine- 
ness of the rest of the college program. They judge our in- 
tellectual results by the people they meet, many of whom seem 
to be totally uninterested in the values for which colleges say 
they stand. 

People know intuitively that education must focus on get- 
ting folks ready to live better in their community than they 
would have lived otherwise. And by community I mean not 
only the narrow range of immediate environment but the 
nation and the world, because we should know by now that the 
entire world is our home. Our science has made it into one. 
Our technology has given us no other choice but to recognize 
the impossibility of isolation. The airplane has destroyed our 
last barrier between nations. Now we must either adjust our- 
selves to a world where different races, creeds, and economic 
systems must get along together or live in a state of per- 
petual war or preparation for war. Education has brought 
this kind of a world into being but it has failed to develop 
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people who could lead society to control for its own better- 
ment the scientific results which have been achieved. So mil- 
lions of people die! 

The teachers colleges are on the firing line in this battle. 
They are out on this line because they have always acknowl- 
edged a definite, vocational aim—broadly vocational, we hope, 
yet definite in sticking to the purpose of educating teachers of 
the schools of the nation. They cannot hide behind any vague 
statement of purpose such as “preserving the culture of the 
race” or developing people of “good taste and high char- 
acter.” They have in the past been greatly handicapped be- 
cause they had to prepare people for an occupation which 
was poorly paid and insufficiently recognized from a social 
point of view. Only within the past twenty-five years have 
they been able to develop a college program for elementary 
school teachers. Prior to about 1930 the country would sup- 
port only two years of normal school for such work, and in 
many states thousands of teachers were employed with less 
than two years of such work. The curriculum was limited, 
although never so narrow as many critics pretended. But 
no one claimed that the two-year normal school graduate had 
the general education which an American public school teacher 
ought to have. 

The improvements which have been made in the past fifteen 
years have been due to the interaction of economic forces with 
a genuine desire to increase standards. A profession like 
teaching is affected by economic laws in a way similar to the 
effect of these laws on goods and commodities. In the decade 
between 1920 and 1930 there existed a tremendous shortage 
of teachers, which resulted in increased salaries but no in- 
crease in the preparation of teachers. Toward the end of 
that decade the process began to be reversed and we entered 
a period in which the general economic and social conditions 
produced a surplus of teachers. This condition lasted through 
the entire decade of 1930 to 1940, with the result that there 
was a great increase in the standards of preparation but no 
material increase in salaries. In 1927, 72 per cent of gradu- 
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ates of teachers colleges in the country had had only two years 
of education and 19 per cent, four years. In 1941, 16 per 
cent had had two years and 74 per cent, four years. Many 
states that were certifying elementary teachers on two years 
of training in 1925 are now requiring four years, and as you 
know, a five-year curriculum has been put into effect in cer- 
tain states and communities for secondary school teachers. 
In other words, in 1927 three-fourths of the graduates of 
teachers colleges had two years of education and in 1941 
three-fourths had four years—a remarkable development in 
fifteen years. 

This movement has been accompanied by other remarkable 
improvements in the teachers college program. The addi- 
tional two years have been devoted almost entirely to gen- 
eral education. The decline in number of teachers needed 
has made possible a far better selection either at entrance or 
at the end of the junior college period. Faculty standards of 
preparation have increased markedly. Libraries and labora- 
tories and other elements of a good college have been greatly 
stepped up. The teachers colleges have been becoming more 
aware of their responsibility for helping to direct the general 
course of our progress than ever before. 

Teachers colleges are on the firing line because their stu- 
dents come from the middle-class group of our society. These 
students have, as a rule, already chosen an occupation when 
they enter college. They have definite objectives and must 
carry these through to success because of their own personal 
financial and life needs. The teachers colleges have been 
close to the grass roots of our society. They send their stu- 
dents out to teach every kind of boy and girl who attends the 
common schools and, as we well know, the common schools 
are rapidly developing so that the term includes not only the 
elementary school but the high school as well. Up to the war 
crisis, technology was operating in such a way that it was 
perfectly evident that society would have to devise a better 
method of taking care of the youngsters from 14 to 18 than 
utilizing them in industry. 
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To justify their existence, the teachers colleges cannot with- 
draw within their own “‘ivy-clad walls.” They have to rec- 
ognize that the problems of the common man—food, clothing, 
shelter, recreation, participation in political and social affairs, 
his place in the world of today—constitute the problems which 
the graduates of the teachers colleges must handle. If these 
problems can be solved by reading the hundred best books of 
the ages, then the teachers colleges will be glad to solve them 
in this way. But we have had a suspicion that although we 
must give our students a thorough knowledge of the best 
currents of thought which have come down through the ages, 
we must also make them conversant with the problems of 
our own time and interested in teaching in such a way that 
people will have some reasonably sound basis on which to 
solve these problems. 

Investigations and observation seem to show that in many 
sections of our country appalling gaps exist between our 
scientific knowledge of nutrition and the foods that people 
are eating, between our modern knowledge of agriculture and 
the procedures which people are following on their farms, 
between the resources which every man should have in him- 
self for the satisfaction of his recreational life and the ways 
which people actually use to amuse themselves. As Dorothy 
Canfield Fisher pointed out so well in the chapter written by 
her for the general report of the American Youth Com- 
mission, we have developed a civilization in which satisfac- 
tions seem to be based upon money and ability to purchase 
these satisfactions rather than upon the knowledge of the 
essential elements which make up satisfactory living that can 
often be secured without large expenditure of money. The 
teachers college which isolates itself from these problems of 
ordinary living and of the kind of world society which we must 
construct will soon find that its graduates will be teaching un- 
related and useless material to boys and girls who will nat- 
urally be bored, uninterested, and disrespectful of the total 
educational program. 

Teachers colleges are not naive enough to expect that they 
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alone are going to reform the evils of our world and produce 
astounding improvements in society. They know perfectly 
well that they must go hand in hand with the other influences 
of education, such as the radio, the motion picture, the de- 
mands of business and other groups. They know, too, that 
their graduates are handicapped because they often deal with 
immature groups who will come to definite influence in society 
several years after they have passed out of the doors of the 
school. ‘They have abandoned the idealistic hopefulness of 
Horace Mann and his associates of a hundred years ago who 
had the impractical dream that the only thing needed to make 
people good was to give them more knowledge. Unfortunately, 
we have discovered that this solution for the ills of man- 
kind is far too simple. Without believing that education should 
be looked to for the reform of society, teachers colleges can- 
not escape the conviction that their share in this responsibility 
is a large one. 

If the American people really wish to make the kind of 
world now possible in an age which has brought to us un- 
believable progress in science and invention, education of all 
the children of all the people must be taken seriously. Teach- 
ers colleges believe that their primary job in the next few 
years will be to study constantly their educational program 
to make it more effective in the improvement of the life of 
all the people in our society. This is by no means a narrow, 
pedagogical aim because the teachers colleges have consist- 
ently stood for an integration of the various parts of their 
educational program. They have believed that one of the 
evils of our society has been the separation of general educa- 
tion and professional education. The fundamental program 
of the teachers colleges has always been based upon the idea 
that general education, professional education, and the de- 
velopment of skills should go hand in hand because they can- 
not be separated in actual living conditions. The best 
kind of teacher is the one who constantly relates his gen- 
eral education to his specific field and both of these to his per- 
sonal and social relationships to his pupils and to his com- 
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munity. So the teachers colleges would like to find out how 
best to produce a teacher who is well educated from a general 
point of view, thoroughly familiar with his own specific field, 
skilled in his knowledge of children and in his ability to teach 
them in an effective manner, able to get along with his fellows 
personally and socially and to fit into his community in a 
normal manner. 

To aid the teachers colleges in exploring these problems, 
the American Association of Teachers Colleges is setting up 
for two weeks in June a school for all of our executives. At 
this school there are to be two main currents of discussion: 
first, for one week a thorough examination of the educational 
program which the current times demand of us; second, a 
week’s discussion of the practical planning which will have to 
be done to put a satisfactory type of educational program into 
operation. 

As a focus for the discussion on the educational program, 
we are asking each of the 174 presidents who attends to pre- 
pare a statement requiring about ten minutes for presenta- 
tion on the subject, “some major changes we (our faculty) 
would like to make in the educational program during the 
next ten years.” In preparing this statement, we are asking 
the presidents to organize the material, if possible, under the 
following headings: (1) changes we think called for in our 
objectives due to the nature of the social scene, the types of 
school to which our graduates go, and the types of student 
who come to our campus; (2) changes we think called for in 
the nature of the learning experiences provided for our stu- 
dents; (3) changes we think called for in our ways of working 
with students; (4) changes we think called for in our ways of 
evaluating what students do. 

All of this will be done with the aid of general addresses 
on such subjects as “The Function of Leadership in a De- 
mocracy,” “The Struggle for World Order,” “The Economic 
Trends of World Reconstruction,” “Education in an Air- 
Minded World,” and “The Spiritual Bases of a New World.” 

Although we believe that the teachers colleges of the coun- 
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try have made remarkable progress during the past fifteen 
years, we feel that we are only on the threshold of pos- 
sibilities of developing a type of teacher who can really lead 
the common people of our country to know how to live abun- 
dantly in a civilization which has the possibility of giving 
abundance to every man. The realization of this purpose de- 
pends on leadership in our institutions and also on the con- 
viction in the minds of the people as a whole that the teacher 
who guides their children is as important as the person who 
guards their health, administers their justice, or sells them the 
products which they wish to enjoy. 

About a hundred years ago, Ralph Waldo Emerson, in his 
stirring appeal to Americans to develop their own culture, 
set forth the idea that “inaction is cowardice.” Recently, 
Ralph Barton Perry, in speaking of our relationship to the 
world situation, put the same idea in another way when he 
said, “Inaction is action.’”’ The sins of omission, of com- 
placency, and of inaction are as detrimental as the sins of 
wrong action. Only a positive program all along the line, 
with cooperation of all types of educational institutions, with 
a clear vision of the relationship of our program to the needs 
of people in the life of today, will raise education to be a 
living force in a world in which speed of social change, like 
the speed of the airplane, leaves us gasping. We hope we are 
going to be ready to meet this challenge. 
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Problems of the Professoriate 


By RALPH E. HIMSTEAD, General Secretary 


American Association of University Professors 






Asic in the philosophy of the American Association of 
University Professors is the belief that the ultimate 
purpose of an educational institution is to bring teachers 
and students together in an environment conducive to the 
learning process; that all else in education is supplementary 
and subordinate to this purpose and designed only to facilitate 
its accomplishment; that teaching is a profession; that teach- 
ers are a part of the institutions on whose faculties they serve; 
and that the relationship between teachers, presidents, deans, 
and trustees is that of associates in the furtherance of a joint 
enterprise for the common good. Much of the association’s 
activity has been motivated by a desire, and planned, to de- 
velop and to strengthen this professional concept of college 
and university teaching. 

A serious problem in American education today is presented 
by the failure of some college and university administrative 
oficers and some trustees to recognize that teachers are as- 
sociates in the significant task of educating youth and the 
failure of many teachers to accept the duties and the re- 
sponsibilities which are inherent in this relationship. Teachers 
should be encouraged to participate in the consideration of 
educational policies and should be made to feel a responsibility 
for the welfare of the institution of which they are a part and 
for the whole of education. The failure on the part of some 
administrative officers and some teachers to recognize the 
professional concept of teaching is, in my opinion, not only 
shortsighted and unwise as regards education but inimical to 
the welfare of our democratic institutions. The preclusion 
of teachers from any real freedom of thought, of inquiry, and 
of expression and from any real voice in the determination of 
educational policies is particularly unwise at this time of crisis 
when these freedoms are needed more than ever before in the 
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preparation of our youth for leadership in the crucial years 
that lie ahead. 

This problem is not of recent origin nor is the American 
Association of University Professors the only organization 
which has sought to cope with it. It has long been recognized 
by many able college and university administrators and by 
several influential educational associations; notably, the As- 
sociation of American Colleges, the American Council on 
Education, the Association of American Universities, the 
American Association of University Women, and the several 
regional accrediting agencies. These associations have all 
cooperated in seeking recognition of the professional concept 
of teaching and of the concomitant ‘‘associates”’ or “partner- 
ship” concept of the faculty-administration relationship. If 
wish to call your attention to the latest expression of opinion 
on this subject, the 1940 Statement of Principles on Academic 
Freedom and Tenure formulated and agreed upon by rep- 
resentatives of the Association of American Colleges and of 
the American Association of University Professors. This 
statement now has the official endorsement of these two as- 
sociations and of the American Association of Teachers Col- 
leges. The principles set forth in the statement have also 
received the endorsement of the Association of American Law 
Schools. The following significant passages are from the 
introduction to the 1940 Statement: 


The purpose of this statement is to promote public understanding and 
support of academic freedom and tenure and agreement upon procedures 
to assure them in colleges and universities. Institutions of higher edu- 
cation are conducted for the common good and not to further the 
interest of either the individual teacher or the institution as a whole. 
The common good depends upon the free search for truth and its free 
exposition. 

Academic freedom is essential to these purposes and applies to both 
teaching and research. Freedom in research is fundamental to the 
advancement of truth. Academic freedom in its teaching aspect is 
fundamental for the protection of the rights of the teacher in teaching 


and of the student to freedom in learning. It carries with it duties 
correlative with rights. 
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Tenure is a means to certain ends; specifically: (1) freedom of 
teaching and research and of extramural activities, and (2) a sufficient 
degree of economic security to make the profession attractive to men 
and women of ability. Freedom and economic security, hence tenure, 
are indispensable to the success of an institution in fulfilling its obliga- 
tions to its students and to society. 


How to bring about more extensive observance of these 
principles which are essential to the welfare of education and 
society is a question that should receive the careful considera- 
tion of all who are interested in or are a part of our colleges 
and universities: citizens, trustees, administrative officers, and 
teachers. 

The war has brought new and difficult problems to colleges 
and universities in the consideration and solution of which it 
is desirable to have bona fide faculty-administration coopera- 
tion. There is the matter of the temporary loss to the in- 
stitution of valuable teachers who will be called to the armed 
services of the country or who may wish to engage in services 
of national import, military or otherwise. This presents the 
problem of leaves of absence for these teachers while they are 
engaged in the war effort. There is the matter of accelera- 
tion of instructional programs and ways and means of inaugu- 
rating them. There is the matter of possible curtailment of 
income because of war conditions which may necessitate 
financial rearrangements and changes in staff assignments. At 
institutions where the professional concept of teaching is rec- 
ognized and observed, the administration and the faculty to- 
gether are determining the nature and the extent of the ad- 
justments necessitated by the war and the methods by which 
they can best be accomplished. At such institutions, the 
methods adopted are, for the most part, consonant with the 
highest professional standards and best academic procedures. 
They are of such a nature that the ensuing sacrifices do not 
fall unduly upon any one group within the institution. 

Unfortunately, such a happy state of affairs does not prevail 
at all institutions. At some, changes of policy which pro- 
foundly affect faculty and institutional welfare have been an- 
nounced and inaugurated without any faculty consultation. 
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For example, acceleration programs have been announced at 
some institutions without any faculty consultation, requiring 
members of the faculty to serve without compensation during 
summer sessions which vary in length from one-fourth to one- 
third of a year. Such disregard of the faculty in reaching de- 
cisions concerning educational and institutional policies is not 
in accord with good academic practice. It can be justified only 
if we regard teachers as employees and, as such, as persons 
whose welfare and wishes need not be considered. This atti- 
tude toward employees has, incidentally, long since been dis- 
carded in the business and the industrial world. 

On the point of the relation between acceleration and 
faculty compensation, I wish to bring to your attention the 
views of a university administrator as expressed in a letter to 
me under date of January 23, 1942. The pertinent excerpts 
from this letter are as follows: 


I suppose that most of the fears and worries that are expressed to 
you come from members of the teaching staff. You are now about to 
get one expressed by an administrator. .. . 

Now from one end of the country to the other colleges and uni- 
versities are announcing either longer summer sessions or in some 
instances summer sessions where previously none had been given. . . . 

Any such proposal immediately introduces financial considerations. 
I am not clear how large a number of students are going to be able to 
study on an eleven month basis which will inevitably deprive them of 
earning possibilities by means of which they have hitherto financed 
themselves during the regular academic year. 

Important as this consideration is, and I am certain that many insti- 
tutions will find that it is more important than they have thought, 
there is another aspect of the problem that concerns me more. I refer 
to the matter of compensation to staff members for the additional work 
that is to be called for as a result of the accelerated program and 
lengthened summer sessions. 

I have recently seen a statement from the office of a president of 
one large institution which indicates that the administration will regard 
it as the “duty” of staff members to give two and one-half semesters 
of each year instead of the customary two. I have heard several college 
administrators express in rather vigorous terms the idea that, if they 
lengthened their summer sessions or introduced summer sessions, they 
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would expect the members of the staff to give the additional service 
without extra compensation or at some greatly reduced rate. ... 

I do not think it at all unpatriotic to suggest that there is something 
wrong in asking college professors to give additional services at lower 
rates of pay merely because the country is at war. The net result of 
all this is to undermine salary standards, and we all know that for 
most members of the teaching profession, the salary scale is pitiably 
low now... . 

I do not believe that colleges should be financed by an appeal to 
patriotism. I say this because of my sincere belief that all forms of 
pressure that have a tendency to undermine professional standards, 
including salary standards, should be resisted. ‘That is why I look 
with most disfavor upon what seems to be the tendency of having the 
accelerated college program financed by the free services of staff mem- 
bers who are already between the devil and the deep sea and not in a 
position to speak individually in protest. 


The viewpoints expressed in the letter from which I have 
quoted should, in my opinion, receive the careful considera- 
tion of all college and university administrators. To require 
teachers to serve during the summer quarter or semester with- 
out compensation is not, in my opinion, professionally de- 
sirable nor do I believe that it can be justified as an emer- 
gency measure. If subsequent events make salary reductions 
necessary, I am confident that faculty members will cooperate 
cheerfully for the common good. Such reductions, however, 
should be proportional in nature, equitably graduated and 
made applicable to teachers and administrative officers alike. 

In conclusion, I wish to speak briefly regarding a related 
problem, namely, that of maintaining good faculty morale. 
Good faculty morale, always essential to the welfare of an 
educational institution, is particularly so at this time. Some 
college and university administrations may seek to meet an- 
ticipated financial exigencies due to the war by dismissing 
members of the faculty. Teachers who may thus be selected 
for dismissal may have given years of able and loyal service 
to the institution and may have reached the age at which pro- 
fessional relocation is difficult. Some of them may have 
specialized in subjects regarded as purely cultural, such as 
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Latin and Greek, for which the present demand is not great. 
In the case of some contemplated dismissals, the financial 
exigency may not be the real reason. Unwarranted dismissals 
of teachers or intimations of possible future dismissals are 
powerful depressants of faculty morale which impair the 
quality of teaching and research to the detriment of the whole 
of the institution. A proper regard for the place and the func- 
tion of teachers in an educational institution and the recog- 
nition and observance of the partnership concept of the faculty- 
administration relationship will obviate any unnecessary in- 
stitutional dislocation destructive of good faculty morale. 

The financial situation of some institutions may become 
precarious as a result of the war. If so, dismissals from the 
faculty should be sought only as a last resort after every 
effort has been made to meet the need in other ways. If a 
college or university administration values good faculty 
morale, it will do all in its power during the war to respect 
academic tenure and to maintain the salaries of the members 
of the faculty at an adequate level. 

It is possible and probable that serious financial exigencies 
will not eventuate as a result of the war, that there will be 
no oversupply of college and university teachers. More and 
more teachers are leaving their posts to join the armed forces 
of the nation or to enter other services vital to the prosecu- 
tion of the war. It is possible that student enrollment may 
not shrink to the extent at first feared. It is possible that 
there may, in fact, be a shortage of college and university 
teachers, as there is now a shortage of teachers in secondary 
schools, and that we shall find ourselves faced with a new 
problem, the recruitment of teaching personnel. Unless the 
war brings about the destruction of our colleges and uni- 
versities or great diminution in their number, we shall most 
certainly face a problem of teacher recruitment in the years 
following the war. These possibilities and probabilities with 
reference to the supply of college and university teachers con- 
stitute another persuasive reason for cooperative action be- 
tween administrative officers and teachers in reaching decisions 
affecting educational and institutional policies for the future. 
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Problems in Secondary Education 
By FRANCIS L. BACON, representing 


National Association of Secondary-School Principals 


HE DEMANDS of the war and the character of the na- 

tion’s response to these demands will determine largely 
the immediate problems which face secondary education. 
Some of these are at once apparent. 

An increasing demand for man power on war production 
and general service fronts as well as in all the military phases 
points to the secondary school youth in the age levels of 16 
through 18 years. Under inevitable pressure either youth of 
these ages will tend to leave school in increasing numbers, or 
the schools will adopt an accelerated program somewhat 
similar to the colleges. Perhaps both conditions will obtain 
to some degree. The need for agricultural labor will be an 
important factor in this development. These developments 
will tend to come despite our strong conviction that youth 
of high school age should not be subjected to educational 
curtailment. 

Already the high school curriculum has received certain 
adjustments in response to a necessary emphasis upon funda- 
mentals important to war service. Additionally many extra 
activities related to war needs have come into being. Con- 
tinuing war will increasingly influence all such adjustments 
and extensions to the old and to the new phases of the cur- 
riculum. Obviously enough, the longer the war the more 
dislocation there will be of the prewar status, thus creating 
not only immediate difficulties but problems of adjustment 
following the war. 

GUIDANCE 


The proper guidance of high school youth to higher educa- 
tional institutions, to suitable employment, to the proper use 
of leisure time, and to the responsibilities of citizenship has 
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within the past two decades become recognized as a problem 
of major distinction. The surge of industrial and political 
changes and the volatile character of social and economic 
adjustments have sharpened not only the need for guidance 
but the difficulty of supplying it. 

Never has the need for the intelligent and efficient use of 
man power been so great as at the moment. The immediate 
realization of the best services which high school youth can 
give is a current problem of paramount importance. It will 
be even more important as the war progresses. All those 
interested in secondary education must search rapidly and 
completely for expedient and efficient methods that youth 
may be properly guided to the most necessary and the most 
effective service. 

The war’s end will bring no diminution in the impact of 
this problem of guidance. The proportions of the adjustment 
following the war will be nothing less than gigantic, calling 
for a performance, an ingenuity, a leadership from teachers 
and educators as never before. 

New adaptations and new provisions in the preparation of 
youth for employment will certainly be necessary and con- 
sideration of the possibilities should not be delayed but rather 
faced now and continuously as the war goes on. This same 
problem of the extended and diversified needs of youth fol- 
lowing the war will obtain in the preparation for advanced 
studies or higher education. Again and to larger degree the 
high school will be called upon to offer improved techniques 
and broader services in the field of guidance. 


WorkK OPPORTUNITIES FOR YOUTH 


The cessation of war will at once change the various 
pressures which are now being exerted upon the high school. 
There will be no longer the urge to meet as quickly as possible 
the demands of production or of highly specialized training. 
Youth will wish and will need to remain in school for, per- 
haps, longer terms than has been customary in prewar days. 

The conversion of more than one-half of the country’s 
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production for war activities to peacetime pursuits will pre- 
cipitate the need for certain types of training. Shortages of 
goods in all lines of consumption will also be accompanied by 
shortages in the labor skills needed to develop the adequate 
production of consumer goods. 

The refresher type of course which has proved so very suc- 
cessful in providing the training needed to convert either skills 
which have become dulled through disuse or to establish 
needed new skills would again seem to offer much hope for a 
wide use following the war. 

Although there will probably be an increasingly larger de- 
mand, following the first few months of peace, for labor in 
the production of consumer goods, there is much reason to 
suspect a lag in the employment opportunity for youth from 
16 to 20 years of age. 

The first requisite and obvious expectation will be for the 
work opportunities to be extended to the returning veterans 
from all of the various military and war services. This un- 
doubtedly will be the largest conversion of the nation’s man 
power into the regular channels of employment ever at- 
tempted, and it will come with a startling suddenness. But 
it is also reasonable to assume that there will be within a 
relatively short time a very sizable demand for goods of 
every kind. Once the conversion from the machinery of war 
to the machinery of peace is well under way, there is strong 
argument that the acceleration of production will go much 
beyond the mere filling of shortages. 

Although we face the problem of after-the-war adjustment 
with reasonable optimism, there will be, if we may judge at all 
by the trends of prewar days, a lack in the work opportunity 
for youth. Allowing for the most hopeful conditions, the 
absorption into employment of those who have been in war 
service will tax the nation’s resources to the utmost. 

The need of the experience of work for a major portion 
of youth between 16 and 21 years of age will be no less acute 
in the postwar period than it has been in the prewar period. 
It required a depression, apparently, to bring about the rec- 
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ognition of the value of work as an educational experience. 

For most youth it may be affirmed that the experience of 
the reality of a job is of transcendent educational value. 
This is so emphatically true that the secondary school of the 
future must face a general provision of real work experience 
for the greater proportion of the enrollment in the 16-to-21 
age group. 

The part-time and the cooperative schools will need large 


development as ways and means of realizing the values of 
work experience. 


EDUCATION AND LEADERSHIP 


The changes brought about by the war and the changes 
which will come as a result of postwar adjustments will com- 
bine, no doubt, to produce an ever-increasing complexity of 
life. Thus a more broadly educated citizenry will become a 
necessity. The hope of continued peace, of the working out 
of a world order sufficiently equitable to all peoples to insure 
the maintenance of peace, will require above all else the en- 
lightenment of mankind and more particularly that portion 
of mankind which is American. It would seem to be almost 
beyond doubt that if the world is to move toward lasting 
peace, these Americans must offer strong and persevering 
leadership. 

Such leadership would seem logically to rest upon those of 
superior educational backgrounds and training. The place 
of professional and technical education in the development 
of adequate leadership would, therefore, appear to be very 
large. In the provision of an extended general education for 
the average citizen and at the same time suitable opportunity 
in advanced specialization for the technical and professional 
leader, the secondary school faces one of its most crucial 
problems. Upon the solution would appear to rest the future 
of American democracy. When we translate this sentiment 
into a usage for the schools, it must mean not only a much 
increased educational effort in the teaching of the funda- 
mentals of living together in peace and prosperity but also a 
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very considerable extension of educational offerings and serv- 
ices to provide adequately for all youth between 16 and 21 
years of age. Otherwise we shall be likely to experience again 
the almost unthinkable alternative of the conditions which 
prevailed from 1930 to 1939, when thousands of our youth 
suffered the moral, physical, and economic decay of having 
neither school nor work. 

A broader and richer curriculum particularly for the youth 
from 16 to 21 is one of the problems facing us in the near 
future. This curriculum would seem obligated to give much 
larger attention to the developing problems in the fields of 
economics and sociology than has been provided in the past. 
Since the First World War the secondary schools have been 
notably successful in teaching the concept of world peace, 
with particular emphasis upon the desirability of a peaceful 
America isolated from the ills and conflicts of the Old World. 
Now it would appear that youth must know and appreciate 
the modern factors which make all peoples interdependent 
and which demand international understandings and controls. 
American participation in global affairs would now seem to 
be inevitably an integral part of our instructional program. 


GENERAL AND SPECIALIZED EDUCATION 


The dilemma of specialization versus general education is 
an important phase of the main problem of an extended cur- 
riculum. How far should general education extend and when 
should specialization begin are questions which as yet remain 
generally unanswered. 

There is also the significant question of what should con- 
stitute general education and what variations for individual 
differences may be justified within the over-all curriculum of 
general education. 

Additionally there are questions to answer concerning the 
kinds of specialization which should become recognized parts 
of the curriculum and to what degree each specialization may 
be pursued. Justification for extended programs in secondary 
education would seem to rest heavily upon clear-cut solutions 
to these problems. 
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Costs 


The problem of financing the curriculum needs of youth, 
particularly in the postwar period, will undoubtedly be a 
serious one. It is now receiving, as it should, wide considera- 
tion by the National Education Association and other educa- 
tional agencies. The problem is in no way insuperable. There 
are hopeful solutions. An inevitable requirement, however, 
will be the full understanding and the complete support of 


all those truly interested in an adequate education for the 
nation’s youth. 


CONSUMER EDUCATION 


The war has brought a new and strong emphasis upon all 
the problems of the consumer. Consumer education, already 
a distinct trend before the war, is now receiving increased 
attention, although much of this is, perforce, a negative at- 
tention emphasizing conservation, salvage, and substitution. 
This change in emphasis apparently has reacted more def- 
initely into the schools than did the prewar concept of con- 
sumership, thus sharpening an appreciation for consumer 
education. 

It may be assumed readily enough that peace will bring no 
immediate decline in the recognition of consumer economics 
as educational material of vital worth. Inflation, for ex- 
ample, will likely remain a grave danger in the postwar period. 
A disregard of the intelligent applications of consumership, 
following the war, could easily result in a wave of installment 
buying, for instance, that could point our economy toward 
another debacle similar to that of 1929. The high school 
should be much concerned with a proper development of 
solutions for this general problem of consumer education. 


HEALTH AND ACCIDENT PREVENTION 


The wholesale rejection of men in the operation of the 
selective service plan because of physical defects brings over- 
whelming evidence as to the inadequacy of the nation’s health. 
Although much progress has been made since the First World 
War in the care of the nation’s health, it would seem that we 
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are only on the edge of the program that needs to be carried 
forward. 

The widespread prevalence of accidents creates an asso- 
ciated phase of this problem of human welfare. In both 
accident prevention and in health we have talked rather than 
acted, although industry has a great record to its credit in 
the prevention of accidents. It remains difficult to find schools 
with truly adequate programs in these areas. Colleges have 
insisted that entrance candidates present a four-year sequence 
in some subjects but not in health or in physical development. 
The future obligations which face secondary education in 
the field of health appear to be very heavy and especially 


challenging. LEISURE TIME 


Excepting the conditions created by the war, we have, over 
the years, traded a system of universal drudgery for a condi- 
tion of leisure. The war’s end will again bring the problem 
of leisure sharply into focus. The prolongation of schooling 
and the lack of youth’s opportunity for physical outlet and 
acceptance of responsibility through work combine to produce 
many hours of leisure. 

There is evidence enough that undirected and unused leisure 
time breeds ‘delinquency no end; also it constitutes a waste 
which neither the individual nor society can afford. There 
is no reason to believe that our educational scheme may not 
become as effective as we need to have it until there is a 
proper coordination of youth’s out-of-school time with the 
actual within-program of the schools. Too often these two 
phases of educational life have worked at cross purposes. 
This problem of a coordinated school life is highly important, 
also, because of the need to avoid many duplicating efforts. 
Youth has been pulled at from too many points and by 
agencies which, more often than not, present superficial pro- 
grams under promotive or inadequate leadership. The co- 
ordination of the leisure time of youth with a general plan 
of education which recognized the whole phase of youth’s life 
challenges the future effectiveness of the American secondary 
school. 
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Summary of Problems Facing American 
Education 


By GEORGE D. STODDARD, Secretary 


American Council on Education 


I’ Is obviously impossible to review all that has been said, 
and there would be no point in doing so. There is time 
only for a few observations. 

All of us recognize some of the problems that Mr. Dennis 
mentioned. I am no economist, but I shall risk making a 
remark on economics. I do not see how we can ever bring 
back all these vocationally trained youth and put them solely 
into the production of automobiles, planes, radios, refrigera- 
tors, and other objects, although we shall need a large number 
to take care of deteriorations and shortages that are now 
developing. No matter how much we need, invention and 
industrial organization always produce more units per man- 
hour. So, if we needed ten million cars after a few years, 
we would need fewer employees per car. I do not see how 
we can get ahead by expecting the production of materials 
and goods to take up all the slack. That leaves all kinds 
of personal service—education, the arts, domestic affairs, 
recreation, and travel. It is in this area that educators have 
a special responsibility because the type of service that we 
render does not depend primarily on materials, laboratories, 
or gadgets; it depends on a man-to-man or a man-to-child 
relationship. That kind of ratio does not diminish in an 
astronomic fashion; it tends to stay at a relatively high rate 
of man-hours utilized. 

Nor do I see how we are going to get this combination 
of education and work, utilizing only the educative aspects of 
vocational training. A certain amount of such work, par- 
ticularly in the adolescent years, has a definite part in the 
educational process. But on the economic side we shall need 
actual work for pay, work that is recognized as such—not just 
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make-believe, or filling-in. When we do that, it seems clear 
that we shall have a peace to make, or a plan to prepare, in 
which labor organizations generally will concur. 

President Friley talked of the raid on the college campuses ; 
of course everyone here is familiar with that process. We 
have been fired at by the army, sunk by the navy, and ap- 
proached by all sorts of industrial propositions! In this 
meeting and elsewhere in the conference, there has been a 
consensus that we need a production line for the colleges, 
a priority for the pooling, preparation, and organization of 
talent. Any immediate draft that depletes the college will 
soon (if specialists are needed) interfere with production— 
we cannot produce doctors, engineers, and technical experts 
in that manner. 

I think we all enjoyed Father Rooney’s report. While it 
didn’t make me feel much like a Jesuit, it did give me an 
appreciation of his clerical position. He again referred to 
the glamour that comes from the uniform, or with some kind 
of wartime service, especially if it is away from the home 
town. Speaking as a psychologist, I feel that we cannot over- 
come all that just by talking against it. If there is such a 
power in human nature—and I believe there is—we might as 
well give in to it. I should favor, myself, some kind of en- 
listment for all professors and all students, giving them, if 
necessary, uniforms, or at least an arm band that would make 
them as distinctive as air-raid wardens. This might bring 
to rest the futile dichotomy as to who is in and who is out— 
because we are all in this war. It is a case of where we are 
serving and what we are expected to do. We have had 
amusing experiences in which young sergeants or shavetails 
would come back and “talk down” to the professors who had 
trained them and others like them, by the dozens and by the 
hundreds. Even professors are human beings. 

Father Rooney implied that science has broken down, that 
it has not lived up to its social and cultural responsibilities. 
I think we should all admit this, particularly if we include 
within the framework of science the so-called social sciences. 
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It is a long story and we cannot go into it here. Some people 
hold that it is part of the strength of the physical and bio- 
logical sciences not to be too much concerned with social im- 
plications. There have been schools of thought in the past 
that have wanted restrictions on the production of scientific 
ideas, because scientists could not be kept under social or 
cultural control. But I think most of us do not hold that 
position; we feel that we have to give science its utmost 
power, and then learn how to live with it. In Germany and 
Italy, science was not enough. I should say (this is purposely 
a controversial remark) that the ethics, moralities, and re- 
ligions of those countries, too, have not furnished a complete 
guide. It is not only science that has broken down, it is the 
complete cultural structure. Thus a highly religious country 
like Italy accepts all the doctrines of fascism. 

Mr. Hamilton reviewed many of the problems of the pub- 
lic school people, keeping his feet well on the ground. It 
strikes me that if we want to do public relations work in 
getting citizens away from the taxpaying complex, we may 
have to use different words. In this group we are used to 
such words as “personnel,” “certification,” and “equalization.” 
They are hard and forbidding words for general citizens; 
what they can understand, as parents and as community lead- 
ers, are words that have to do with children. Perhaps if 
we could translate these things into actual growth patterns, 
in terms of the health, development, behavior, attitude, and 
personality of children, we could save the more technical 
terms for our own discussions. 

We have had a sample of that in the present crisis. There 
have been people who thought we couldn’t find the money, the 
wealth, to conduct a successful war. All of us would have 
felt depressed about it, and pessimistic, if we had known in 
the beginning just how much wealth was required. Before 
a war there is never much money for education, and of 
course, during a war, there isn’t much money. I am afraid 
that after the war people will again feel poor and say there 
is little money left for education. Under those circumstances 
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is there any time when enough money is available for educa- 
tion? If we had had for health, public education, recreation, 
and the arts one-tenth of the wealth now used annually in 
defense of the country, we could have accomplished wonders 
—we could have made this land something to dream about. 
But many persons said the wealth wasn’t there. We know it 
was there. It will always be there, so long as people are 
willing to produce goods and services and to exchange them. 
There need not be a lack of total wealth after this war, pro- 
vided we remain intact as a national group, but there will be 
restrictions along specific lines. 

All this bears, of course, on Mr. Redefer’s observations 
that in a sense the war is a great opportunity to do some 
things, under duress, that should have been done long ago. 
Right now we feel too busy, but that is an excuse. Later on 
we shall get nostalgic and want a return to a normalcy that 
never was and never should have been. Although I hate to 
think of this war, or any war, as a “golden opportunity,” I 
agree with him that we must start immediately (this was 
stressed by other speakers, too) to get away from oppor- 
tunism and start planning. 

Mr. West presented a good case for the teachers colleges, 
although I am not clear about part of his talk. He seemed 
to think that if 174 college presidents got together and spoke 
for ten minutes apiece, there would result a kind of self-edu- 
cation—a metamorphosis would take place. Some of us 
would doubt that. I should be willing, myself, not being a 
college president, to sacrifice a dozen of them in order to 
bring in outsiders from labor, industry, and the general citi- 
zenship. 

We all know the kind of college student that Mr. West 
refers to; in physique, personality, or industry he is not all 
that a college student should be. I am certain that teachers 
colleges, above all, should take pride in directing their teach- 
ing toward the development of all-round students and per- 
sonalities. Perhaps the group could make sure that college 
presidents and college faculties themselves are not sources of 
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a new type of isolationism. I would suggest that Mr. Owen 
Lattimore, for instance, might construct a test on affairs of 
the Far East. 

Most of us, at one time or another, have been on both 
sides of the American Association of University Professors. 
Sometimes a man changes his views when he gets into the ad- 
ministrative field, but I think, on the whole, there is now a very 
good rapport. If we do not live up to these standards for the 
freedom of teachers and for giving teachers a voice in the 
college, it is more the dereliction of individuals than a real 
plan or principle in higher education. 

I think, though, we have to be careful not to confuse the 
forms of democratic conference and control with the reality. 
I know a few institutions where they spend so much time in 
committees that they hardly have time to do teaching or re- 
search. I am not sure that a multiplicity of committees is 
better than the man-to-man relationships that obtain in uni- 
versities not so heavily organized. Much depends on the 
persons, very little on the form. 

College teachers are not just employees. Especially in 
these troublous times, if they are called upon to make sac- 
rifices, they should be in on the chief decisions. You cannot 
require somebody to make a voluntary sacrifice! You can ask 
him to do it. If the asking is of such nature that he does it— 
or else—it is not quite the democratic cooperation that we 
should like to see. I think, myself, that most teachers and 
other staff workers are happy to contribute their time, but I 
feel, too, that many of them are close to the wall financially; 
they feel insecure. We have some ideas about labor, about 
a forty-hour week and time and one-half for overtime. I 
think we are not willing to stand up and say that these reg- 
ulations and principles are unpatriotic. We give our sanction 
to these protections, and the army, navy, and federal govern- 
ment concur. To the teacher the academic year is basic; 
if he is to work beyond this, he should have a hearing and a 
just salary arrangement. 

Mr. Bacon is so close to me that I have a hard time adding 
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anything in his behalf, or detracting, as the case may be. I 
think he gave a good summary of how these problems all 
affect secondary education. He stressed the fact that we 
should begin to plan now for a combination of work and 
education. In a sense, the educative process is work, and 
responsible work; conversely, work, when properly under- 
taken, is truly educative. 





The University of Chicago and 
the Bachelor’s Degree 


By ROBERT M. HUTCHINS 
Fi fifty years the University of Chicago has been strug- 


gling with two problems: how to be a university and how 

to develop and administer a liberal education. It has 
conceived of a university as an institution devoted to scholar- 
ship, advanced study, and the preparation of men and women 
for scholarship and the learned professions. It has conceived 
of liberal education as that education which every citizen 
should have in proportion to his capacity to receive it. 

Long ago the university settled for itself the relation be- 
tween these problems. It determined that no student could 
enter upon university work until he had had a liberal educa- 
tion. When in 1927 the School of Business dropped the in- 
struction of freshmen and sophomores, the university com- 
pleted the job of making its formal organization reflect this 
determination. When the College of the university was estab- 
lished in 1930, the content of courses in the freshman and 
sophomore years was changed to make them part of liberal 
education instead of first steps toward the Ph.D. degree. In 
1932 the last two years of University High School was in- 
corporated in the program of the College so that the College 
might have time to assist the student to get a liberal educa- 
tion. 

An institution which wishes to disentangle the university 
and the college must fix the point at which the college ends 
and the university begins in conformity to some notion of the 
aim of collegiate as distinguished from university work. The 
University of Chicago has consistently followed the views of 
its first president on these issues. In 1903 Mr. Harper said: 


To preserve the college is (a) to fix and enforce a standard of ad- 
mission which can be met normally by a combined elementary and 
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secondary school course of not more than ten years well spent, and 
(6) to keep out of the baccalaureate course purely professional sub- 
jects pursued for professional ends by professional methods. The 
college course should be constructed for itself alone and for the in- 
tellectual, moral, and spiritual needs of the youth of our time, with- 
out reference or regard to specific careers. 


Such a college course, based on ten years of schooling, the 
University of Chicago now has. 

There is another conception of the college course. It 
was popular in Mr. Harper’s day. It is popular now. Ac- 
cording to this conception, a college course consists, after 
twelve years of schooling, of four years more, or 120 hours 
plus physical education. Since the first two years of such a 
program are largely spent in making up for the deficiencies 
of preliminary education and the last two often spent in pro- 
fessional work, it follows that the true college course for 
which Mr. Harper hoped may be totally missing from insti- 
tutions on this plan. At about the time Mr. Harper spoke, 
the North Central Association of Secondary Schools and 
Colleges began to accredit institutions of learning. It framed 
its first standards in 1909. Standard number one read as 
follows: 

The standard American college is a college with a four years’ cur- 
riculum with a tendency to differentiate its parts in such a way that 
the first two years are a continuation of, and supplement to, the work 
of secondary instruction as given in the high school, while the last two 


years are shaped more and more distinctly in the direction of special, 
professional, or university instruction. 


This was an accurate statement. It is accurate still. The 
condition it describes is no more desirable now than it was 
thirty-five years ago. 

From the beginning the University of Chicago determined 
to try to give a liberal education by the end of the sophomore 
year. This would mean that the student would get the kind 
of education every citizen ought to have by the age of 20, as 
compared with 19 in England and Germany and 18 in France. 
This ambition did not seem excessive and has not proved to be. 
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Of course to achieve it the institution must resolutely face 
the question of what is important and what not. It cannot 
teach everything that any student thinks he would like to hear 
about or that any teacher thinks he would like to talk about. 
It cannot pile course on course in the naive belief that it is 
thereby “raising standards.” It must set up clear and com- 
prehensible goals for its students to reach. It must articulate 
its courses, squeezing out waste, water, and duplication. It 
cannot tolerate education by the adding machine, that system 
by which we mark the intellectual progress of the young by 
the arithmetical averages they have achieved on a medley 
of miscellaneous courses, a system which operates, according 
to Mr. Learned, under the slogan, “Save your coupons and 
get a diploma.” More than all, a university that wishes to 
solve the problem how to develop and administer a liberal 
education must have a faculty devoted to this task. All these 
conditions the University of Chicago has endeavored to meet. 

When the College of the University of Chicago was created 
in 1930, its faculty was charged with the responsibility of 
figuring out what a liberal education ought to be. Recogni- 
tion was promised to its members in terms of their contribu- 
tion to this effort. The credit system was abolished. Gen- 
eral examinations, now under the direction of the leading ex- 
pert in the field, were substituted for it. Syllabi of all courses 
were written and, together with copies of the general examina- 
tions, made available to the students. Since the emphasis 
throughout was on accomplishment, not on time, students 
were admitted to the conventional freshman year, if they were 
thought competent to do the work, at the end of the junior 
year in high school. 

Twenty-five years ago the university schools were reorgan- 
ized to create an eleven-year program from the first grade 
to the conventional freshman year in college. The entire uni- 
versity was reorganized between 1930 and 1932; four hundred 
courses were eliminated; the last two years of University 
High School became part of the College; and it was found 
possible to frame a ten-year program leading to the begin- 
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ning of collegiate work. In view of this long history, it is 
not surprising that when the college faculty revised its cur- 
riculum in February and March of this year, it found that it 
had ample time at its disposal to give a liberal education and 
to accommodate the individual interests of students, and to 
do this, in the case of students with decent preparation, even 
for those entering in the middle of the course, that is, at the 
beginning of the conventional freshman year. 

For many years the Division of the Humanities, the Divi- 
sion of the Social Sciences, and the School of Business of the 
University of Chicago have been advising students not to take 
the bachelor’s degree, but to proceed from the beginning of 
the junior year to the master’s. The bachelor’s degree has been 
a handicap to the development of a coherent and intelligible 
plan of advanced study. More and more of the professional 
schools have been admitting students at the beginning of the 
junior year. The Graduate Library School has adopted a 
curriculum starting at that point and leading to the B.L.S. 
The Law School has a curriculum starting at that point and 
leading to the J.D. In such professional schools as these the 
B.A. is granted for purely professional study and is conferred, 
in fact, only because it is the insignia which every young 
American who has ever graduated from anything is supposed 
to have. 

A university that wants to be a university must drop the 
B.A. A university that wants to develop liberal education 
must mark its completion by that degree. In the last three 
months many educational associations have adopted an iden- 
tical resolution, which, they have all told me, does not refer 
to the University of Chicago. It merely warns everybody 
else not to follow its example. With one phrase in the resolu- 
tion I agree. It is the phrase which speaks feelingly of the 
universally recognized and time-honored bachelor’s degree. 
The degree is universally recognized as something everybody 
ought to have if he can scrape up the time and money to get 
it. It is time-honored in the sense that people have wanted 
it for a long time. It is not universally recognized as mean- 
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ing anything except graduation from some kind of college. 
It is not time-honored in the sense that it is honored today for 
the same reasons as at an earlier time. But that it is recog- 
nized and honored there can be no doubt. This is just the 
trouble with it. Since it is conferred at the wrong point for 
the wrong reasons, the recognition and honor it commands 
serve to thwart and have served for many years to thwart 
the rational reorganization of American education. It has 
proved impossible to develop a terminal program of liberal 
education without the bachelor’s degree at the end of it. It 
has proved impossible to operate an intelligent scheme of ad- 
vanced study when the bachelor’s degree pops up in the middle 
of it. 

To these considerations, which make this action necessary at 
any time, we must now add the war, which makes it impera- 
tive. Young men are going to have to leave us at the age of 
20. It is our duty to give them before they go the edu- 
cation every citizen should have. The two additional years 
which the standardizing agencies yearn to give them they can 
no longer get. They will spend those years in the army. So 
obvious is this that programs of acceleration, many of them 
ill-conceived and ill-considered, are sweeping the country. We 
first dilute the curriculum with so-called war courses—the 
last one I saw was wild-turkey hunting—and then crowd it, 
unchanged except for the dilution, into a shorter period of 
time. Acceleration is a means of preserving the status quo 
and evading the obligation which rests upon us to reorganize 
and revitalize education. 

The bachelor’s degree, full of recognition and honor, had 
little meaning before the war. It has even less now. It cannot 
now mean four years after high school, because many standard 
colleges now offer the degree in two and a half years. It 
cannot imply graduation from high school, because many 
institutions will now admit students who have not graduated 
from high school. It can have no special significance for grad- 
uate study, for Harvard, among others, no longer requires it 
for admission to the graduate school. It cannot even mean 
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120 hours plus physical education, for this time is cut down 
by programs of acceleration and by the credit commonly given 
for service in the armed forces. 

But the degree is universally recognized and time-honored. 
The thing to do with it, therefore, is to give it meaning and 
function and to use the recognition and honor in which it is 
held for good educational ends. Like the baccalauréat in 
France and French Canada, like the old school tie in England, 
it can indicate the completion of that formal education which 
every intelligent citizen ought to have. The baccalauréat and 
the tie reflect in these countries the satisfaction of the social 
ambitions, as well as the educational needs, of those young 
men and women who do not want or do not qualify for ad- 
vanced study or preparation for scholarship or the profes- 
sions. In England, for example, not more than 40 per cent 
of the graduates of the public schools go on to the university. 
The rest are content with the old school tie. In this country 
the moral equivalent of the old school tie is the bachelor’s 
degree. 

What, then, should a university do which has organized 
itself to complete liberal education by the end of the sopho- 
more year and which finds the bachelor’s degree a stumbling 
block to the execution of its plans in liberal education, pro- 
fessional training, and preparation for scholarship? Should 
it negotiate, confer, and discuss in the hope that many other 
institutions will join in taking the step which ought to be taken? 
The University of Chicago has done this. It has done it off 
and on for fifty years through the writings and oratory of its 
oficers. Together with Dr. Wilbur, I formally presented the 
subject at the meeting of the Association of American Univer- 
sities six years ago. Asa recent article in THE EDUCATIONAL 
REcoRD has shown, for ninety years the leaders of American 
education, Eliot, Gilman, Butler, Jordan, Folwell, White, 
Hall, and many others argued for some such change and were 
defeated by the inertia of the system. My conclusion is that 
since all the arguments have been heard, the time for action 
has arrived. If an institution is ready to offer a liberal edu- 
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cation which may be completed by the end of the sophomore 
year, and if it decides that it must relocate the bachelor’s de- 
gree in order to achieve its aims in liberal education and uni- 
versity work, it must act. If other institutions act too, so 
much the better. If they do not, then the one which is pre- 
pared to act must go its way alone. 

This, then, is the solution which the University of Chicago 
has reached to some of the most perplexing aspects of its 
problems: how to be a university and how to develop and ad- 
minister a liberal education. It may not be the best solution. 
It may not be the only one. But I am bound to say that it is 
the only one that has been proposed. Certainly the mainte- 
nance of the status quo is not an alternative. The status quo 
cannot be maintained. It is sometimes intimated that the 
federal government will subsidize the status quo. It is true 
that our people have had a blind faith in education. But it is 
likely to turn to blind rage if we try to persuade them to carry, 
in addition to the colossal obligations the war will place upon 
them, the burden of an indefensible educational scheme. 

We must save ourselves by our own efforts. We must dis- 
entangle liberal education and university work. We must 
articulate the high school and the college, and the college and 
the university. We must overcome the inevitable weaknesses 
of two-year units as we see them now in two-year junior col- 
leges and two-year senior colleges. We must find some mean- 
ing for the B.A. beyond so many hours in the classroom and 
so many hours of calisthenics. We must make the M.A. mean 
something more than a one-year addendum needed to get a 
high school teaching job. We must exorcise the evil spirit of 
specialization in liberal education. ‘We must justify every 
year, even every day, that we keep the young American in col- 
lege. We must see to it that our students have a chance to 
get a true liberal education before they are called into the 
armed forces. We must offer our people a scheme of edu- 
cation which commands our intellectual allegiance and is en- 
titled to theirs. The answer which the University of Chicago 
makes to these demands is before you. If anybody has a 
better one, the university will be glad to adopt it. 











The Bachelor’s Degree—from the 
Junior College Standpoint 


By WALTER CROSBY EELLS 


degree from the University of Chicago. I value it 

greatly—not the degree, but the education for which it 
stands, and for which it is a convenient symbol. I am frank 
to confess that I owe much to this, my second alma mater. 
It is not easy for a son to turn against his foster mother. 
It is very much easier to praise and defend her. But even 
filial loyalty should not be a deterrent if one feels that his 
foster mother has run astray in the academic world! In- 
cidentally, I am glad to say today that my degree from the 
University of Chicago is the master’s degree—not the 
bachelor’s. 

With certain phases of the challenging proposal just pre- 
sented by President Hutchins I find myself in most hearty 
accord. For years we in the junior college field have been 
insisting that there is a marked break at about the end of the 
sophomore year or the junior college—that many students 
should and do complete their formal college education at this 
level and that those who continue often should change their 
academic emphasis markedly at this point. President Hutchins 
proposes to dignify this important point of educational 
achievement with a significant college degree. I am in cordial 
and emphatic agreement. I think, however, he does not go 
far enough. I would not limit a college degree to students 
who have completed a course only in general education. I 
have advocated and expect to continue to advocate a college 
degree for all college students who at the sophomore level 
complete any rational curriculum of college grade, whether 
general, vocational, technical, or any combination of these ele- 
ments best fitted to the needs of the particular student. It is 
the college student and his needs that are important and de- 
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serve the recognition of a college degree, not any particular 
type of curriculum. Note, however, that I have referred to a 
college degree, not the bachelor’s degree. 1 shall return to 
this distinction later. 

President Hutchins’ proposals are by no means limited to 
the University of Chicago. It is obvious, of course, that they 
have marked implications for the universities, the senior col- 
leges, and the junior colleges of the country. With reference 
to the junior colleges, however, he leaves no possible room 
for doubt. In the first official announcement of the plan, 
President Hutchins says: 

The 600 junior colleges of the country are at present an anomaly 
in the educational system. . . . If they, too, decide to award the bach- 


elor’s degree at the end of two years, their position will be regularized 
and stabilized. 


The matter, therefore, becomes one of vital importance to 
junior college people. They have not invited this contro- 
versy. They would much have preferred to avoid it, par- 
ticularly in wartime. They want unity and cooperation, not 
disunity and competition. At the same time they will not 
shrink from the discussion. 

I want to make it very clear, however, beyond question of 
a doubt, that in what I shall say I am not speaking officially 
for the junior colleges of the United States nor for the Amer- 
ican Association of Junior Colleges of which I am an officer. 
I am speaking only as an individual observer and student 
of the junior college movement and of higher education in 
general. 

I regret exceedingly to say that, although cordially ap- 
proving the Chicago proposal in some respects, as I have just 
stated, in other respects, after considerable study and thought, 
I have reached the conviction that it is distinctly undesirable, 
unnecessary, and unfortunate. 

First, the proposed change is undesirable because the 
bachelor’s degree already has a long-standing, well-established 
meaning very different from that now proposed. If we could 
wipe the slate clean and start over again in American educa- 
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tion, there might be more merit in the new plan. But we 
cannot wipe the slate clean. We cannot abolish history. We 
cannot disregard the fact that the bachelor’s degree to mark 
the conclusion of the typical four-year college course rests 
upon long historical usage, commencing with the first con- 
ferring of that degree at Harvard College in 1642—exactly 
300 years ago; that its use under more nearly uniform and 
standardized conditions has been greatly accentuated during 
the present century; that hundreds of higher educational in- 
stitutions now possess established priority rights; that more 
than 3,000,000 men and women living in the United States 
today have secured the bachelor’s degree and have some rights 
in asking that its meaning be not suddenly debased. 

For many years in earlier life in the Far West (before, in 
the eyes of my engineering colleagues, I degenerated into the 
field of education) I was a civil engineer. As such I was fre- 
quently called upon to make surveys to settle boundary dis- 
putes, to determine the correct position of line fences, and to 
adjust claims to common territory. It was not long before 
I learned the principle of law which the legal profession 
terms “‘adverse possession.” In early days in the West, the 
original land surveys were made by contract and let out to 
the lowest bidder. Some early surveyors were none too con- 
scientious and were more interested in making money than in 
establishing with precision the exact location of fundamental 
township and section corners. Asa result, I sometimes found 
cases where a man’s line fence was as much as 50 to 100 feet 
away from where it should have been if the original corners 
had been correctly located. But the courts have held, and 
with equity I think, that if a man in good faith has had un- 
disputed possession of land for a period of years his boundary 
fence will remain unchanged unless decided otherwise by 
mutual agreement of the parties at interest. 

I feel the situation is somewhat parallel now in higher edu- 
cation. Hundreds of American colleges for far more than the 
minimum legal period have had “adverse possession” of the 
bachelor’s degree as the legitimate and commonly recognized 
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boundary of their academic territory. Please note that I am 
not stating that this was an error in this case. I am only say- 
ing that even if, for the sake of argument, we should admit 
that different academic boundaries might have been estab- 
lished originally, the principle of adverse possession is as 
valid for education as for real estate—if not more so. Those 
now possessing bachelor’s degrees (with all the rights, priv- 
ileges, and boundaries pertaining thereto) have prior claims— 
have the rights of adverse possession. Changes can be made 
with fairness to all concerned only if the parties at interest 
concur in those changes. This I think you will find is sound 
legal doctrine. It is also, in my judgment, ordinary honesty, 
recognized ethics, and good academic common sense. 

There is another exceedingly important reason why this 
plan seems to me undesirable. It is certain to engender col- 
legiate rivalry and hostility. Not for a long time, if ever, 
are the four-year liberal arts colleges going to surrender their 
rights to the baccalaureate degree with its present meaning 
and to their particular types of curricula. We have heard, of 
course, frequent and vigorous assertions that the American 
college is decadent, anomalous, antiquated, and slated for the 
academic junk pile. I note, however, that for a dying institu- 
tion it seems still to have preserved quite surprising vigor and 
vitality and continues to make outstanding contributions to 
American civilization. I am sure the American college needs 
no defense from me. I shall leave that phase of the discus- 
sion to President Tolley. 

The junior colleges also have their place in American edu- 
cation and in American civilization. What is that place? Is 
the junior college a young upstart in the field of higher educa- 
tion, greedily attempting to usurp the fields already adequately 
occupied by established institutions, or does it have a legiti- 
mate place of its own in the total pattern of American educa- 
tion? Is it a rival or an ally? 

Article I of my educational creed for the past several years 
has been that the junior colleges and the senior colleges 
should not be hostile rivals but friendly partners in a common 
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cause—that they are not in competition but in cooperation. 
This conviction has been the guiding principle of all my work 
in the junior college field. Nor am I alone in this belief. A 
few months ago, in order to check my own educational creed, 
I secured from almost 2,000 representative educators and 
laymen in all parts of the country answers to the question: 
“Do you feel that the junior college is primarily an institution 
in competition or in cooperation with other institutions of 
higher education?’ The answers were five to one in favor of 
an interpretation of the junior college as a cooperating, not as 
a competing institution. I think I have been able to see some 
positive and constructive outcomes of the policy I have been 
trying to follow based upon this fundamental article of my 
educational creed. 

If, however, all or even a large proportion of the junior 
colleges of the country should now follow President Hutch- 
ins’ advice and begin giving the bachelor’s degree, while the 
liberal arts colleges and universities continue their present 
practice, also giving the bachelor’s degree, what would hap- 
pen to this friendly relationship and cooperative spirit based 
upon mutual respect for each other’s academic rights and 
privileges? I cannot conceive of any procedure likely to de- 
velop greater antagonism, rivalry, hostility, misunderstanding, 
and academic hair-pulling on the part of the senior colleges 
and the junior colleges. 

Do the junior colleges want to give the baccalaureate de- 
gree? I do not know their attitude now, but only a year ago 
I asked them all this question: ““Do you favor the bachelor’s 
degree at the end of junior college?” Of replies received 
from about 500, only 8 per cent were favorable, and many 
of this small minority qualified their approval in some way. 
Instead of calmly attempting to appropriate our neighbor’s 
academic property in the form of the bachelor’s degree, how 
much more commendable is the action of President Lowell, 
of Harvard University, a few years ago. Harvard Uni- 
versity, in 1910, initiated the use of the degree of associate 
in arts to mark the successful conclusion of four years of 
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extension work, and numerous individuals received this degree 
in the next twenty years. Ten years ago, however, President 
Lowell wrote a formal letter to the president of the American 
Association of Junior Colleges explaining the twenty-year use 
of the associate in arts as a four-year degree at Harvard but 
stating: 

This title has been put to such general use for two years of college 
work that we have felt bound to abandon it and in consequence we 
have adopted for extension work, equivalent to a full four-years’ col- 
lege course, “adjunct in arts.” It seems wise to stake out a claim in 
this way to a new name for a degree, and unless you have heard of its 


use before, I should be grateful if you would make a note of our claim- 
ing possession of it in fee simple.* 


The mother of American universities thus did a generous 
and gracious thing as well as an honest and sensible thing and 
helped to clarify possible confusion in the field of academic 
degrees by formally renouncing the one which President 
Lowell ten years ago recognized had come to be regarded as 
the characteristic junior college degree. 

My second main point is that the proposed change is un- 
necessary. It is unnecessary principally because, as just 
pointed out, there is already a well-established college degree 
which is more and more commonly given by junior colleges 
and by senior colleges and universities as well to mark the 
close of general education or of various specialized curricula 
—both at the sophomore level. I refer, of course, to the 
well-known associate’s degree or title, first used in this coun- 
try in 1900 at the University of Chicago under the leader- 
ship of its great president, William Rainey Harper. Under 
his influence Lewis Institute, then a junior college, began to 
confer this degree in 1901 and continued it for thirty years 
or more. ‘Twenty years prior to 1900, however, it was given 
at the University of Durham and other British institutions 
for completion of a two-year collegiate course of study. 

I have a record, obviously not complete, of more than 


* Junior College Journal, 1V (December 1933), 153. 
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100,000 young men and young women who have received the 
associate’s degree or title in American junior colleges in the 
past twenty years. Approximately 90,000 have received the 
associate in arts, one-tenth as many the associate in science, 
while the balance are scattered in other fields. It is now 
awarded in at least 245 junior colleges in 40 of the 44 states 
in which junior colleges are located. The use of it is grow- 
ing rapidly. More than half of these 245 institutions have 
inaugurated the practice in the past ten years—since Presi- 
dent Lowell’s letter. Some 14,000 students received the 
associate’s degree last year alone. 

The use of the associate’s degree is also becoming increas- 
ingly common in American senior colleges and universities to 
signify the completion of two-year curricula of collegiate 
level. The University of Chicago itself awarded the asso- 
ciate in arts or science to some 4,500 students in earlier years. 
The University of Minnesota has used it for several years to 
mark completion of the two-year course in their General Col- 
lege—general education, although not exactly of the Chicago 
pattern. The University of California, both in its Berkeley 
and its Los Angeles divisions, decided only this year to aban- 
don its former long-standing junior certificate and to confer 
hereafter the degree of associate in arts on all the thousands 
of students who annually complete the lower division in its 
major undergraduate colleges. 

Following this action, the State Board of Education in Cal- 
ifornia, less than nine weeks ago, granted to all the 47 public 
junior colleges in the state the right to grant the degree of 
associate in arts. For some ten years previously they have 
been giving this degree, but have been calling it a “title,” if 
that is any important distinction—which I think it is not. 
Now they are all to give definitely college degrees—but not, 
you will note, the bachelor’s degree. California institutions— 
both junior and senior—have mutual respect for their neigh- 
bor’s property rights and boundary fences. American Uni- 
versity only last month by vote of the faculty decided to give 
the degree of associate in administration for a combination 
of general and specialized work, totaling two standard college 
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years. The University of Nebraska has recently announced 
a group of new two-year curricula to be marked by the asso- 
ciate in arts, associate in science, and so forth. Only two 
weeks ago the faculty of Birmingham-Southern College in 
Alabama voted to confer the associate in arts at the close of 
their first two years of work. 

All of the state teachers colleges in Connecticut have been 
authorized this year to grant the degree of associate in arts 
to students who complete general two-year curricula prior to 
entrance upon life activities or to professional specialization 
in the upper division. The same practice is under considera- 
tion in New Jersey state teachers colleges. 

Thus we find the associate’s degree or title widely and in- 
creasingly used, without criticism, by increasing numbers of 
junior colleges, senior colleges, teachers colleges, and uni- 
versities to mark the successful completion of a two-year 
course of study. None, except Chicago, as far as I have 
heard, has been advocating the use of the bachelor’s degree 
for this purpose. We all are familiar, I am sure, with the 
story of the new recruit who claimed that all the rest of the 
regiment was out of step except himself! 

President Hutchins’ line of argument, if I interpret it cor- 
rectly, is as follows: 

a. General education should close at the sophomore level. 

b. This achievement should be marked by a college degree. 

c. The appropriate degree is the bachelor’s degree, regard- 
less of the fact that it is used and has been used for many 
years by hundreds of American colleges and universities with 
an entirely different meaning. 

To my mind, this is distinctly a non sequitur argument. Is it 
not exactly as logical and decidedly more ethical to argue as 
follows? 

a. General education should close at the sophomore level. 

b. This achievement should be marked by a college degree. 

c. The appropriate degree is the one already in general 
use at that level, the associate’s degree—or possibly a new 
one designed for the purpose and not used by other institu- 
tions already with a different meaning. 
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Even if we should admit all of the arguments by President 
Hutchins and others regarding the nature of general educa- 
tion and the desirable reorganization of the American school 
system, it would not at all follow that it should be signalized 
by the bachelor’s degree. On the contrary, in view of all 
the circumstances, the bachelor’s degree appears to be par- 
ticularly inappropriate and uncalled for. 

These are the principal reasons I feel the Chicago proposal 
for a bachelor’s degree is unnecessary. 

I regret that time does not permit me to develop my 
third point that the proposed change is unfortunate. | 
have done this at greater length elsewhere. I refer you to 
the next issues of the Bulletin of the American Association of 
Collegiate Registrars and the Bulletin of the American 
Association of University Professors. I shall only call atten- 
tion to the terrible (1 used the word deliberately and ad- 
visedly) need for unity and harmony in higher education at a 
time when we are engulfed in the greatest world cataclysm 
that this old world has ever known. We are struggling for 
our very lives—and for the perpetuation of our free institu- 
tions, including our colleges, with their right to confer any 
degrees at all. Perhaps the American Association of Uni- 
versity Women was right in its public statement character- 
izing the Chicago proposal as “‘a Pearl Harbor attack on the 
bachelor’s degree.” Even if there were merit in the Chicago 
proposal, should it not have been postponed for sane and 
peaceful consideration after the war is over? 

I now take a few minutes to consider a little more speci- 
fically a few of the recent statements made by President 
Hutchins. 

President Hutchins says: * 


A bachelor’s degree for general education has important implications 
to the 600 junior colleges of the country. They are now in an 
anomalous position, despite the fact that they are the fastest growing 


*In the quotations from President Hutchins in this section no effort is made 
to document each one. All have been taken from official statements from the 
university in which he is quoted directly, or from recent signed articles by 
him in the New York Times and other periodicals. 
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section of our educational system. In a few instances, such as Pasadena, 


they are integrated into a 6-4-4 plan, and so are organized to be effec- 
tive. 


The dictionary defines ‘‘anomalous” as “deviating from 
the common rule.” It is a little difficult to understand how 
all 600 junior colleges can “deviate from the common rule,” 
or what will be the “common rule” if junior colleges and 
senior colleges simultaneously should confer the bachelor’s 
degree. We should then have an anomalous situation in- 
deed! President Hutchins refers to Pasadena. This is one 
of the oldest and best examples of the 6-4-4 plan in the 
United States. Its administrative head is John W. Harbeson, 
who is also president of the American Association of Junior 
Colleges and a very good friend of mine although he and I 
have not always agreed on matters of junior college philos- 
ophy. Let me quote a few sentences from an address he 
made before the Northwest Association of Secondary and 
Higher Schools at their last annual meeting in Salt Lake City. 


When the junior college was first discussed, there was much debate 
on which was better, the two-year junior college or the four-year junior 
college. A good many of us who were working and pioneering in the 
four-year unit were pugnacious in attempting to defend our side; and 
the strange thing seemed to be that all of us had an idea that it was a 
question of either-or. Either it was going to be one or it was going 
to be the other; until someone discovered the astute idea that maybe 
the world was big enough for both, and it became very evident that, 
when you study the junior college situation in different localities, you 
cannot escape the conclusion that there are situations in which the two- 
year unit is certainly the better unit: it meets the conditions.... I 
think that those of us who in the early days condemned the two-year 


unit take the position that there are places where it is the desirable 
form. 


I respectfully suggest that some university presidents might 
well profit from President Harbeson’s example, become less 
“pugnacious” in condemning in toto the two-year junior col- 
lege, and reach the “astute idea” that “there are situations 
in which the two-year unit is certainly the better.’ 

I deplore greatly, however, the effort to tie up together the 
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question of the 6-4-4 plan and the bachelor’s degree. The 
two matters are not at all necessarily and integrally related. 
We need only note that Pasadena, the largest junior college 
in the country on the 6-4-4 basis, has been giving the asso- 
ciate in arts degree for almost a decade. In California, both 
two-year and four-year junior colleges follow the same prac- 
tice—and in perfect harmony. One can advocate vigorously 
the 6-4-4 plan with the associate’s degree, or with the bach- 
elor’s degree, or with no degree. One can advocate equally 
vigorously the two-year plan with the associate’s degree, with 
the bachelor’s degree, or with no degree. Presumably we 
are now discussing primarily the proposal to award the bach- 
elor’s degree at the sophomore level, with normally fourteen 
years of formal education preceding it, regardless of the 
particular way those fourteen years are divided into admin- 
istrative units. 

I must insist as strongly as I know how that it is not neces- 
sary to discuss the merits of the 6-4-4 plan in order to discuss 
the desirability of the bachelor’s degree at the sophomore 
level. If possible educational reorganization must be bolstered 
up by the unauthorized appropriation of the bachelor’s degree, 
then I fear such reorganization has not a very substantial 
basis. Let it stand on its own feet. I am quite willing to 
argue the 6-4-4 plan in detail if necessary, but not today. I 
devoted four long chapters to it in my book, The Junior Col- 
lege, twelve years ago, and have seen little or no reason to 
alter the essential arguments there presented. I am quite 
willing and ready to admit, however, that the matter of exact 
number of years in each unit of the administrative organiza- 
tion of the junior college is not as vitally important as it 
seemed to me twelve years ago. I should like to be registered 
as agreeing with President Harbeson that there is a significant 
place for both types. I hope President Hutchins will join 
us in this view. 

During the past few months President Hutchins has had 
some rather sweeping and uncomplimentary generalizations 
to make concerning the junior college movement at the 
present time. May I quote a few? 
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It “faces an impossible task.” It has “failed to work out an in- 
telligible course of study.” They are “multiplying like jackrabbits,” 
but they “have yet to discover their function in the educational system 
or how they can perform it.” “They have had a disturbing not to say 
distorting effect on the colleges of liberal arts and the universities.” 
“In the long period of depression they have served a highly useful pur- 
pose in keeping young people out of worse places until they could get 
jobs,” but nevertheless “the junior colleges now are a misfit wrecking 
the educational system.” 


I shall not attempt to answer such charges in detail. I do 
not think an answer is needed on behalf of our more than 600 
junior colleges. But I should like to set beside these strikingly 
sweeping pronouncements concerning the junior college move- 
ment, President Hutchins’ opening sentences in an address be- 
fore the American Association of Junior Colleges in this same 
hotel here in Chicago a year ago. He said: 


As you know, I have no expert, firsthand knowledge of the junior 
colleges of the United States. I cannot justify my presumption in 
making suggestions to this group by claiming that I have. 


Lack of time prevents me from considering in detail some 
of the other unfortunate generalizations which have been 
made by President Hutchins in this connection. I return, 
therefore, to summarize and conclude my main line of thought. 
I have presented three major arguments: (1) that the Uni- 
versity of Chicago’s proposal regarding the bachelor’s degree 
is undesirable because other institutions have long-established 
and widely recognized prior proprietary rights and because 
hopeless academic confusion and hair-pulling would result; 
(2) that it is unnecessary because every legitimate need for 
a college degree at the sophomore level can be met by the 
existing and increasingly common and popular associate’s 
degree, which has none of the objections inherent in this 
unauthorized attempt to appropriate the bachelor’s degree 
from its present rightful owners; and (3) that it is unfortu- 
nate, perhaps even unpatriotic, in its proposal in time of war, 
tending to lead to educational disunity when unity is more 
important than ever before. 





The Devaluation of the Educational 
Currency 


By HOMER P. RAINEY 


liberal arts college into a cocked hat. It has exploded 

a bombshell whose reverberations will be heard through- 
out this country for years tocome. For many years the liberal 
college has been under attack both from without and from 
within. It has been a sick institution. There was a time when 
it ruled the educational field. Its star was high. It held 
the keys to all learning and it was the gateway to all the pro- 
fessions. Its program had come down from antiquity and it 
was about as unchanging as the laws of the Medes and the 
Persians. By its admission requirements and its requirements 
for the bachelor of arts degree it ruled both higher and sec- 
ondary education. It required fifteen good Carnegie units 
to enter, and it took four years and 120 semester hours of 
good solid content to get out with its degree. 

But within the last twenty-five years it has been beset by 
many opponents and detractors. There has been an insistent 
demand for a liberalization of its rigid requirements and its 
stereotyped curriculum. New subjects and new disciplines 
have clamored for recognition—first the sciences, then the 
social sciences, and more recently the fine arts, home economics, 
and journalism. New professions, such as engineering, were 
attracting the interests of students, and so the liberal arts 
college became a preprofessional school. It was “pre” this 
and “‘pre” that. And, of course, students had to have credit 
for all these courses because they must have a B.A. degree. 
And thus the liberal arts curriculum disintegrated. It disin- 
tegrated so completely that one can now get a B.A. degree 
with any conceivable combination of subject matter—one can 
“roll his own diploma.” 


Tt University of Chicago has knocked the traditional 
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But in all that has happened the college has held fast to one 
stronghold. It has required four years beyond the high school 
for its degree. It rationalized its other defeats by admitting 
that disciplines other than Latin, Greek, and mathematics had 
intellectual value, and grudgingly made a place for them. 
These minor modifications did not matter, but the time factor 
was sacred. For a hundred years we have been substituting a 
“time” concept of education for a “mastery” concept. There 
was a time in American education when one must have mas- 
tered a given body of intellectual content before he was ad- 
mitted into the fellowship of the educated. But our adoption 
of the graded school idea—a grade a year—changed all this. 
Between 1830 and 1900 we developed in this country the most 
hard and fast lock-step school system that the world has ever 
seen. It was based upon eight years of elementary school, 
four years of high school, and four years of college educa- 
tion. It was the 8-4-4 plan of education. 

Attacks began upon it in the last two decades of the nine- 
teenth century. The junior high school was the first to make 
a fundamental and successful attack upon it. By 1910 the 
junior high school had won a place for itself, and we then 
had a 6-3-3 plan of elementary and secondary education 
blocked out. But this did not affect the college. It simply 
held on to its four years beyond the high school and was 
not fundamentally affected until the rise of the junior college 
in recent years. 

The junior college immediately became a serious threat 
to the senior college. Its success has demonstrated that the 
four-year college was not meeting the needs of youth, and 
that there was serious need of reorganization of higher edu- 
cation as well as of elementary and secondary. But there 
was no place in the scheme of things for a two-year junior 
college unit. The only thing it could do was to organize 
itself into an extraneous unit outside of, and separate from, 
the high school and college pattern. Its appearance, however, 
raised many questions and created numerous problems for 
both secondary and higher education. The most fundamental 
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question it raised is: does it belong to secondary education or 
to higher education? Around this question the battle has 
raged. Was it fish or fowl? 

On the one hand, the junior college must belong to higher 
education simply because it came after the high school and 
required high school graduation for admission. The college 
admitted this and began to try to adopt it. The college said, 
“Oh, we can handle that all right. We will just divide our 
four years into two divisions and it can become our ‘lower 
division.’’’ And if the separated junior colleges would only 
duplicate in their curriculum the first two years required 
by the colleges everything would still be all right. The col- 
leges could transfer junior college graduates into their “upper 
division” without any trouble, if they could only present 60 
good semester hours of work. They even had no objection 
to giving some kind of a diploma—an “associate in arts” or 
some other harmless title, in recognition of the completion 
of two years of college work. Their four-year B.A. degree 
was still unscathed and intact. 

But all the time there have been rumblings and dissatisfac- 
tion over this adjustment. There were some cantankerous 
educators who kept insisting that the junior college belonged 
to secondary education, and that we ought to reorganize sec- 
ondary education to include it. It was no good as a two-year 
unit, and besides we were two years behind the students in 
European schools. We needed to reduce our time by two 
years to put us on a comparable basis with the European 
secondary schools. This suggestion caused great alarm among 
the colleges because they could see no easy way of effecting 
the reorganization required. To begin with, the colleges 
were mostly private and the high schools were public, and 
there was little or no opportunity for effective amalgamation 
or affiliation. The suggestion was then made that most of 
the senior colleges should become junior colleges. This, of 
course, did not suit them, and so they have persisted and 
succeeded in maintaining their four-year position. They have 
been able to maintain their position so long as they could 
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require four years for the B.A. degree, for every educated 
person must have the B.A. degree, and they held the field as 
they had held it for several centuries. 

But now the University of Chicago has attacked the last 
stronghold, the “Holy of Holies,” and has desecrated the 
Ark of the Covenant by laying profane hands upon it, and 
by toppling it from its pedestal. Why couldn’t they have left 
it alone? Why create all this trouble? Or, at least, why 
couldn’t the University of Chicago have given some other 
degree at the end of the sophomore year instead of the B.A. 
degree and everything would still have been all right? That's 
just the point! Everything would have remained virtually 
as before, and no fundamental reorganization of secondary 
and higher education would have resulted. 

Now that it has been done, what attitude are we to take 
about it, and what can we do about it? There are several 
things that we can do. First, we can pass resolutions con- 
demning the university for its high-handed acts against a 
time-honored institution. This has already begun. This type 
of pressure against a lesser institution might result in a 
reversal of the university’s position. It is certain that an 
institution less strong could not have taken this step in the 
first place. But it is not likely that such action will deter the 
University of Chicago from its objective, for it may be pre- 
sumed that the action was well studied and was not the result 
of hasty or impulsive conduct. 

Well, then, there is another course open to us. We can 
vote the university out of our standardizing associations and 
refuse to acknowledge the validity of her B.A. degree and 
refuse to accept her students into our academic folds. In 
short, we can outlaw her. What does she think she is any- 
way, and what does she think the rest of us are? Are we 
mice or men? Shall we take it lying down or shall we assert 
our strength and defend our educational heritage? Well, I 
for one am of the opinion that this action, too, would be 
ineffective against the University of Chicago. Did she not 
only recently drop intercollegiate football? And after having 
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done that, what else could matter? What is there left to 
fear? What can you do with an institution whose president 
meets such criticism as he received in that action by saying, 
“In order to have a great university it is necessary either to 
have a great football team or a great president.” 

It is quite likely that if we should try punitive measures 
against the University of Chicago, we would meet a similar 
arrogance and be told that a B.A. degree given by the Uni- 
versity of Chicago at the end of one year or two years, even 
though the university were under excommunication at the 
time, would still have greater value than that given by any 
of the rest of us under the most favorable circumstances, and 
at the end of any given period of time. Having taken action 
against her, and having been met by such a reply as I have 
indicated, the last state of ourselves would certainly be worse 
than the first. 

We might try still another approach. Why couldn’t we 
continue to go our ways and let the University of Chicago 
go hers? That might be a very practical thing to do. The 
University of Chicago can take care of only a few thousand 
students at most, and there will be some left for the rest of 
us. Furthermore, since their students will have to spend three 
years beyond their B.A. degree for the master’s degree it 
looks as if we might all come out at the same place in the end. 
Why couldn’t we say, “All right, the junior college and the 
B.A. degree belong to secondary education. Anyway, it has 
no distinctive meaning any more. Why bother about it any 
longer? Let’s just grant it in recognition of the completion 
of secondary education and place our emphasis upon the 
getting of a higher education leading to the master’s or some 
other degree.”’ 

This, I think, would clear the decks and pave the way for a 
fundamental and thoroughgoing reorganization of both sec- 
ondary and higher education. This is the thing that is needed. 
At present the objectives of both secondary and higher edu- 
cation are badly confused. As a result of the maturing of 
our commitment to give an education at public expense to all 
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youth from the elementary through secondary, higher educa- 
tion, and the professional school, we now have arrived at the 
point of virtual universal secondary education. For the 
nation as a whole approximately 75 per cent of all youth 
of high school age are enrolled in school. Furthermore, 
there is resulting a steadily increasing surplus of candidates 
each year for higher education and the professions, and the 
professions cannot absorb them. Higher education once was 
the training ground for the professions and higher learning. 
Now it has become a place where youth go to school for four 
more years before going into employment. Thus, the objec- 
tives of the four-year college have become confused. 

Of the students who enter the University of Texas, for 
instance, 68 per cent do not go beyond the sophomore 
year, yet we treat them all as if they were going on into the 
higher branches of learning and into the professions. We are 
doing little or nothing to meet the real needs of this vast 
majority of our students. What are their needs? Voca- 
tionally, we know that they are going back into their com- 
munities and into other communities to take jobs we describe 
as semiprofessional and semiskilled. We also know two other 
things about the training required for these jobs. We know, 
first, that we can train 90 per cent of these people for the 
initial competence on their jobs in short-term courses of six 
months or less and, secondly, we know that from 90 to 100 
per cent of this training is now being done on a post-high 
school basis. This, of course, suggests the junior college. 
These are significant facts in considering the purposes of uni- 
versal secondary education. The four-year colleges and the 
universities cannot meet the needs of these youth without 
turning themselves into trade schools on a vast scale. Why 
should we attempt to do it? Why not relegate this whole 
task of completing general secondary education and of pro- 
viding short-term vocational and trade school education to the 
secondary schools? 

To do this would accomplish two very fine educational 
objectives. First, it would enable us to think of junior high 
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school, senior high school, and the junior college as the divi- 
sions of secondary education, and they could be organized 
into a well-integrated unit. They could all become a part of 
the local public school systems. They could then serve three 
major educational objectives: (1) giving a good general edu- 
cation to all youth at public expense, (2) providing all youth 
who are going into employment short-term vocational educa- 
tion that is adapted to the employment requirements of their 
respective communities, and (3) providing good basic courses 
in all the major intellectual disciplines for about 25 per cent 
of the youth who are going on into higher branches of learn- 
ing and into professions. 

In the second place, it would purify the objectives of higher 
education, in that it would be freed from the demands of 
vocationalism which now prostitute higher education, and it 
could devote itself to the higher learning. It would also free 
higher education from so many extraneous things connected 
with athletics and social life. Furthermore, public higher edu- 
cation could then be devoted to those most capable and most 
worthy of receiving it. There can be no doubt that we are 
now wasting a great deal of the public’s money in trying to 
provide higher education for many who are incapable of 
profiting by it, and who could be much more economically 
and adequately educated in secondary schools in their respec- 
tive communities. Since all cannot profit by higher learning, 
it follows that there is a point beyond which public support 
should cease, except for those who demonstrate capacity and 
aptitudes for it. 

It now seems obvious that the end of the present junior 
college is the best terminal point for universal public educa- 
tion. A rigid selection should be made at this point. This 
selection, of course, should be made upon intellectual and not 
economic qualifications, and the doors of educational oppor- 
tunity should be kept open to all youth who possess these 
qualifications and who have the desire to pursue higher 
education. 
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A Counterfeit Bachelor’s Degree 
By WILLIAM PEARSON TOLLEY 
Hier been a warm admirer of President Hutchins 


for many years, and feeling a deep appreciation of 

the contribution he has made to higher education in 
America, I have not been anxious to participate in a panel 
discussion on a subject about which we have such sharply con- 
flicting views. If I have hesitated to accept the assignment 
because of personal admiration, perhaps I have also hesitated 
out of wholesome respect. Those who have met Mr. Hutchins 
in public debate regard him with tenderness and awe, but like 
the feelings of the man who admired the changing colors of 
the Grand Canyon after a painful ride down and up the can- 
yon on the unyielding back of a burro, the tenderness and 
awe are not always in the same place. 

For a long time Mr. Hutchins has been calling our atten- 
tion to the confusion that exists in higher education. He has 
spoken frequently about this and he has persuaded many that 
the confusion is serious and real. Apparently, however, Mr. 
Hutchins has spoken with his tongue in his cheek. It now 
appears that the problem is not as serious as he has led us to 
believe. There is confusion, to be sure. There is bad or- 
ganization and, from his point of view, too many four-year 
colleges. Evidently, however, he no longer sees any im- 
portant difference in function between the colleges of liberal 
arts and the trade schools, service stations, and elaborate 
kindergartens that flourish at the college level. For him, 
moreover, there is no important difference between high 
schools and colleges, no significant difference between junior 
and four-year colleges, no appreciable difference between 
terminal courses signifying the completion of vocational train- 
ing and a program of cultural studies designed to widen hori- 
zons, open new windows of the mind, provide for the critical 
examination of ends and means, sharpen appreciation and 
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taste, and form habits of independent inquiry and reflection. 
According to Mr. Hutchins, all of the courses in all of the 
schools aim at one of two things. Either they are concerned 
with general education, which belongs properly to the sec- 
ondary school, or with advanced and specialized training, 
which belongs exclusively to the university. With the first 
two years of college given back to the high school and the 
last two surrendered to the university, the four-year college 
is to be stripped of its possessions like a millionaire in war- 
time. When this has been accomplished and the bachelor’s 
degree is given at the close of the present sophomore year, 
there will be no more chaos and confusion, no more over- 
lapping or waste, and educationally speaking, we will have 
the best of all possible worlds. 

Thus the mountain of the University of Chicago, having 
long been in labor, has now produced a mouse. If the new 
offspring has been treated with scant respect by the Associa- 
tion of American Colleges, the National Association of State 
Universities, the National Conference of Church-Related 
Colleges, the Association of Colleges and Universities of the 
Pacific Southwest, the North Central Association of Colleges 
and Secondary Schools, the Commission on Institutions of 
Higher Education of the Southern Association of Colleges 
and Secondary Schools, and the American Association of Uni- 
versity Women, all of whom have taken adverse action, it is 
not because of their fear of something new but their knowl- 
edge that they have seen this particular mouse before. 

There is nothing novel or earth shaking in the proposal to 
kill off the four-year college and cheapen the bachelor’s de- 
gree. As President Cowley has observed in the April issue of 
THE EDUCATIONAL REcoRD,’ this is a ninety-year-old conflict 
erupting again for the twelfth time since 1852. And this time, 
as before, it is the expression of an inferiority complex of 
Americans dazzled by the educational systems of the Old 
World. 


1“A Ninety-Year-Old Conflict Erupts Again,’ THe EpucaTIONAL ReEcorD, 
XXIII (April 1942), 192-218. 
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If we would solve the educational problems of America, 
Mr. Hutchins bids us to turn our eyes toward Europe. To 
be sure, the sun no longer beams steadily upon the Old World, 
and European culture is closer to dusk than to dawn, but Mr. 
Hutchins feels that if our educational system were more like 
that of Europe, it would be an enormous step forward. 

‘In this country,” he says, “students are delayed two years 
all along the line. And two years is about the difference in 
intellectual maturity between an American student and an 
English, French, or German boy of the same age.” There 
are other differences, too, which Mr. Hutchins does not men- 
tion, some of which are not to the advantage of the European 
boy. Perhaps if the English, French, and German boys were 
all given the opportunity for higher learning that is open to 
American boys, or the youth of Europe were as well trained 
for informed and responsible citizenship as the youth of the 
United States, or if the Old World could learn that the limited 
curriculum of the /ycée or gymnasium and the specialized sci- 
ence of the university is not enough, then comparison of the 
different systems might be more useful. It is doubtful, how- 
ever, if the cultural pattern of any one country should be 
imposed upon another. Certainly here in America we are 
developing an educational program that is designed to meet 
the needs of our own democratic society. While we owe no 
small debt to Europe, we should continue to develop our own 
pattern of education and not follow slavishly any foreign 
system. 

It is perfectly true that the four-year college of liberal arts 
has no exact counterpart in Europe. It is as American as 
cornbread or baseball. Countless critics have found fault 
with it, many a university president has predicted its demise, 
but, like the bay tree, it still flourishes and now more vig- 
orously than ever. 

Although Mr. Hutchins complains that the American col- 
lege boy lags two years behind the English, French, and 
German boy of the same age, it is interesting to note that to 
overcome this lag he proposes two years less of schooling. 
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His solution is not a program of enrichment but of abridg- 
ment. By the same logic, if the lag were four years, doubtless 
it could be made up by cutting out another two years. As the 
followers of Father Divine say, ‘‘Peace, it is wonderful!” 

Prior to his fifth-column attack on the bachelor’s degree, 
Mr. Hutchins has appeared to be as dissatisfied with the 
American public school as he is with the American college. 
He would be glad, I am sure, if students began their college 
work with better skill in reading and writing and better prep- 
aration in such basic subjects as English, mathematics, history, 
and foreign languages. He must be aware of the difficulty 
of educating students en masse in the swollen classes of our 
large city high schools. 

Now, however, it appears that the trouble is largely seman- 
tic. What we have all regarded as a very perplexing problem 
can be solved overnight if we will merely change the labels. 
We do not need to worry any longer about overworked teach- 
ers and overcrowded classrooms. We need give no more 
thought to the ignorance of philosophy and the golden threads 
of literature we call the classics. The illiterate will become 
literate and the uninformed well instructed if we will tell the 
high school boys they are already in college and give the 
bachelor’s degree to all college sophomores. 

In addressing the North Central Association, Mr. Hutch- 
ins spoke with touching pathos of the students who are going 
to be called into military service before completing their col- 
lege course. He said, “It is our duty to reorganize the edu- 
cational system so as to fit them for freedom before they are 
called to the colors.’”’ Is this to be done by longer hours and 
fewer holidays? No, by no means. It is to be done by fiat 
from the University of Chicago. Mr. Hutchins says in effect, 
‘Let them have bachelor’s degrees. This will make them fit 
for freedom.” 

The argument is reminiscent of that of the English counter- 
feiter George Radfern, in J. B. Priestley’s play, Laburnum 
Grove. Looking about him in the depression years, Mr. Rad- 
fern decided that what the country needed was more money 
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in circulation, and singlehanded he set out to repair this lack. 

It must be admitted that the war years are not ordinary 
years. The colleges and universities of America will do many 
things in years of war which they would not countenance in 
years of peace. The acceleration of college programs will 
doubtless do some injury to scholastic standards. The boy 
who races through eight semesters of college work in thirty- 
two months will probably not be as intellectually mature as 
he would be if he could spend four years covering the same 
course. There are disadvantages in any program of forced 
growth, and accelerated programs will probably not continue 
to be popular after the war. 

The plan adopted by the University of Chicago is not, 
however, a temporary, emergency measure. It was prepared 
as a coldly calculated, cleverly timed, permanent change. As 
such it must be judged by peacetime standards. 

In the years that followed the First World War, the de- 
termination of the public to increase educational opportunity 
resulted in such crowding of the high schools and colleges 
that some confusion was inevitable. Students no longer en- 
tered the business and industrial world at the age of 14, but 
remained in school until at least 18. The goal, moreover, was 
no longer the completion of high school, but attendance at 
college as well. This was a revolutionary change and even 
now we are wrestling with some of the problems that have 
come as a result. 

Though interrupted by the war, the democratization of 
learning and the extension of educational opportunity to mem- 
bers of all classes will continue to gain momentum when the 
country is once again at peace. Public support of education 
will be generous, and most students will remain in school and 
college until at least 20. The age at which youth will 
leave school to seek gainful employment will be delayed not 
only by increased demand for education but also by the fact 
that after the war is over and the temporary boom has passed, 
we shall probably experience another economic depression with 
widespread unemployment. 
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Mr. Hutchins apparently feels that there are too many 
students attempting university work. There will be even 
more, however, after the war. At the present time, financial 
ability is a more important basis of selection than intellectual 
capacity. For every student of ability now in college or uni- 
versity, there is another of equal promise who cannot go 
because of insufficient funds. 

I have no quarrel with Mr. Rainey’s suggestion that uni- 
versal higher education should stop at the close of the junior 
college. If, however, the level of publicly supported education 
is raised from that of the high school to that of the junior 
college, the number entering the universities for advanced 
work will increase, and not decrease. This is evident from 
the experience of the universities in California, where there 
is a state-wide system of publicly supported junior colleges. 
Certainly the cheapening of the bachelor’s degree will not 
prevent students from attempting university work. This 
merely puts the prizes closer to everyone’s reach. 

It may be true that more could be accomplished by the 
public schools in less time if there were more teachers and 
still more generous support of public education. On the 
other hand, it is becoming increasingly dificult to meet the 
need for general education within the limits of the present 
school and college schedules. During the war years more 
time must be given to mathematics, geography, physical fit- 
ness, foreign languages, history, current events, aviation, 
physics, the Far East, Latin American culture, and prepara- 
tion for postwar problems. After the war there will be addi- 
tional problems. The task of training youth for citizenship 
will be immeasurably greater because there is so much more 
that good citizens should know. 

Nor is the world of specialized knowledge standing still. 
The frontiers of science continue to move forward, and in 
any one of a hundred areas the specialist must know much 
more than was expected before. In such a day it is unlikely 
that we shall agree to train chemists or physicists or even 
social workers in any shorter time. When there is so much 
more to learn, the time for learning should not be reduced. 
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If Cleopatra’s nose had been an inch longer, history would 
have followed a different course. What is important, how- 
ever, is not the course history might have followed, but the 
course it actually has followed. Before the day of the public 
high school or the addition of the twelfth year in the South, 
it might have been proper to suggest the beginning of col- 
legiate instruction at an earlier year. The suggestion is fan- 
tastic now, however, and Mr. Hutchins must know it. As the 
quality of the secondary school improves, collegiate instruc- 
tion begins at a higher and higher point. 

Each of the criticisms Mr. Hutchins has made could have 
been made with greater force fifteen or twenty years ago. 
They sound more like a description of the past than of the 
present. Even his indictment of college life is a bit belated. 
“College life,” he tells us, “has become a popular synonym 
for elaborate loafing. Extracurricular activities have been 
notorious for their flamboyant consumption of time, effort, 
and money.” Perhaps this is still true in part, but it becomes 
less true each year. There was a time when going to college 
was a full-time job for the science major and a part-time job 
for everyone else. Now it is rapidly becoming a full-time job 
for everyone, including the humanities student. The fact that 
the University of Chicago dropped football was due to the 
fact that there was no longer time for both studies and foot- 
ball. In most colleges the extracurricular program is being 
squeezed by the pressure of academic work. It should be 
noted, however, that even the extracurricular activities have 
important educational values. 

Mr. Hutchins appears to believe that general education 
should be exclusively intellectual. Perhaps a day college in 
an urban university can limit its task to intellectual training, 
but the traditional four-year college cannot. Education of 
the mind is not enough. As Hermann Hagedorn said in his 
Harvard Tercentenary Ode, 

. .. Light is not light, that lights 

Only a part, with cold moon-brightness, leaving 
The rest to darkness and the whole to the storm. 
Light, that is light, is light for the whole man. 
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The four-year liberal arts college believes with all its heart 
in the education of the whole student: body, mind, and spirit. 
I am sure it would be an evil day for America if Mr. Hutch- 
ins’ idea of a university also became the idea of secondary and 
liberal education. 

Another defect in Mr. Hutchins’ new college is the absence 
of advanced and specialized study. In the program of non- 
vocational general education that leads to the new bachelor’s 
degree, the student is to acquire a superficial knowledge of 
many things, but no competence in any. It is to be a college 
of breadth without depth. More than 60 per cent of those 
who now receive the bachelor’s degree at the University of 
Chicago have been in the university two years or less, and 
under the new plan the percentage of two-year students will 
probably be even higher. In their short stay at the university, 
there is to be nothing comparable to a major or field of con- 
centration. Concentrated and intensive study of the kind 
that enriches the junior and senior year of the liberal arts 
college will now be reserved for the years leading to the 
master’s degree. Thus the accepted meaning of a liberal edu- 
cation is to be changed as well as the value of the liberal arts 
degree. Quite apart from the moral issue involved, there is 
the question as to whether, by American standards, the 
Chicago bachelor’s degree is either descriptive or appropriate. 
For a long time the certificate or degree of associate in arts 
has been the recognized symbol of general education without 
advanced work. 

I am convinced, moreover, that it is of doubtful wisdom to 
delay all specialization until general education has been com- 
pleted. In the four-year college of liberal arts, specialized 
study often begins not at the junior year but at the freshman 
or sophomore year. When a boy knows what he wants to do 
and has the required ability and preparation, it is not a bad 
plan to let him begin doing it. On the other hand, general 
education continues long after specialization has begun. Many 
a science major in his senior year wisely balances his program 
with elective courses in literature and art. It is ridiculous to 
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think that general education should come to a full stop at 
the end of the sophomore year. Actually it never stops and 
it certainly should not stop halfway through college. The 
world is already suffering from the number of specialists 
whose general education has been neglected. The number 
will increase if we accept the notion that general education is 
always to be completed by the close of the sophomore year. 

If Mr. Hutchins feels that general education has no place 
in a real university, perhaps the sensible plan in Chicago’s 
case would be to discontinue the granting of the bachelor’s 
degree and concentrate on what Mr. Hutchins calls work of 
university grade. This would be an honorable and consistent 
decision. 

In view of the experience, however, that Chicago has had 
with achievement tests and comprehensive examinations, I 
am surprised that Chicago finds it either necessary or desir- 
able to offer a counterfeit bachelor’s degree. The students 
at Chicago are well selected. They do not compare unfavor- 
ably with the students in other colleges. The faculty has al- 
ready parted with time-serving, and has substituted evidence 
of intellectual achievement for the old-fashioned class atten- 
dance requirements. The logical next step is to give all 
candidates for degrees the Graduate Record Examination 
developed by the Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement 
of Teaching. This test is now given in many graduate schools 
and four-year colleges of liberal arts. If Chicago students 
do well at both the general and advanced level in the Gradu- 
ate Record Examination, they might be given the bachelor’s 
degree, regardless of their time in residence. Few would 
object if the bachelor’s degree were awarded on the basis of 
exceptional achievement on a nationally known, nationally 
used, and nationally respected test for college seniors. 





Minutes of the Twenty-Fifth Annual Meeting 
of the American Council on Education 
May 1-2, 1942 
Chicago, Illinois 
7 twenty-fifth annual meeting of the American Council 
on Education was called to order on Friday morning, 
May 1, 1942, at 10:10 o’clock in the Grand Ballroom of 
the Stevens Hotel, Chicago, Illinois, with the First Vice 
Chairman of the Council, Harlan H. Horner, secretary of 
the Council on Dental Education, presiding. Three hundred 
fifty-four persons were in attendance at the meeting, includ- 
ing representatives of 41 constituent members, 17 associate 
members, and 156 institutional members. 


MornInNG SEssion—May 1 
The Secretary of the Council, George D. Stoddard, dean 
of the Graduate School of the State University of Iowa, read 
the minutes of the twenty-fourth annual meeting, which were 


regularly approved by the Council. 

The chairman of the meeting then announced the nom- 
inating committee listed below to select officers for the Coun- 
cil for the year 1942-43: 

Alonzo G. Grace, commissioner of education of the state of 
Connecticut, Chairman 

Wesley E. Peik, dean of the School of Education, University of 
Minnesota 

William P. Tolley, president, Allegheny College 

Dr. Horner formally announced to the meeting the death 
on March 20, 1942 of the Chairman of the Council, Ben G. 
Graham, after which the persons assembled stood in silence 
for a short period in respect to the memory of Dr. Graham. 

George F. Zook, president of the Council, presented his 
annual report on the activities of the Council during the year 
May 1941 to May 1942. 

Following Dr. Zook’s report, Floyd W. Reeves, direc- 
tor of the American Youth Commission, gave a report on the 
activities of the Commission under the title “Youth and the 
Future.” Edgar J. Fisher, assistant director of the Institute 
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of International Education, read a short paper on the prob- 
lems involved in relocating Japanese-American students. 

In the discussion which followed, these persons partici- 
pated: Stephen Duggan of the Institute of International Edu- 
cation; W. D. Armentrout, Colorado State College; Newton 
Edwards, University of Chicago; H. J. Burgstahler, Ohio 
Wesleyan University; and Frederick M. Hunter, Oregon 
State System of Higher Education. 

The morning session adjourned at 12:30 o'clock. 


LUNCHEON SESSION 


Two projects of the Council—the Commission on Teacher 
Education and the Cooperative Study in General Education— 
held luncheon sessions, at which their respective activities 
were discussed. Karl W. Bigelow, director of the Commis- 
sion on Teacher Education, presided at one session; Ralph W. 
Tyler, director of the Cooperative Study in General Educa- 
tion, presided at the other. 


AFTERNOON SEssion—May 1 

George D. Stoddard, secretary of the Council, called the 
afternoon session together at 2:40 o'clock. 

The first speaker on the afternoon program was John W. 
Studebaker, United States Commissioner of Education, who 
discussed the work of the Office of Education and the war. 

Mordecai W. Johnson, president of Howard University, 
then addressed the Council on “Negro Education and the 
Present Crisis.” 

President Johnson was followed on the program by Lieu- 
tenant William Exton, Jr., U.S.N.R., and Colonel Zim E. 
Lawhon, U.S.A., who presented the respective programs of 
the navy and the army in the field of higher education. 

The papers of the afternoon session were discussed by 
Raymond Walters of the University of Cincinnati; C. E. 
Kilbourne, Virginia Military Institute; William E. Wicken- 
den, Case School of Applied Science; and J. H. Saunders, 
superintendent of schools, Newport News, Virginia. 

At 4:30 p.m. the session was adjourned. 
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EVENING SEssion—May 1 


The annual dinner of the American Council on Education 
was held on Friday evening, May 1, at 7 o’clock in the North 
Ballroom of the Hotel Stevens, with 164 persons present. 
Harlan H. Horner acted as toastmaster and introduced the 
guests at the speakers’ table, including four former chair- 
men of the Council. He also read letters of greeting from 
seven of the former chairmen. 

The speakers at the evening session were F. Cyril James, 
principal of McGill University, Montreal, who addressed the 
Council on “The Impact of the War upon Social Progress” ; 
Franklyn B. Snyder, president, Northwestern University, who 
spoke on ‘Warfare and Literature’; and Owen Lattimore, 
director, Walter Hines Page School of International Rela- 
tions, Johns Hopkins University, and political adviser to 
Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek, who discussed “The Place 
of the Far East in American Thought and American Edu- 
cation.” 

The dinner session adjourned at 10:10 P.M. 


MornNING SEssION—May 2 


The Saturday morning session opened at the Stevens Hotel 
under the chairmanship of George F. Zook, president of the 
Council. The entire program consisted of a discussion on 
“Problems Facing American Education,” at which time the 
points of view of representatives of eight of the associations 
which are constituent members of the Council were presented. 
Statements were made by the following: L. H. Dennis, execu- 
tive secretary, American Vocational Association; Charles E. 
Friley, president, lowa State College of Agriculture and 
Mechanic Arts, representing the Association of Land-Grant 
Colleges and Universities; Edward B. Rooney, S.J., executive 
director, Jesuit Educational Association; William J. Hamil- 
ton, superintendent of schools, Oak Park, Illinois, representing 
the American Association of School Administrators; Freder- 
ick L. Redefer, director, Progressive Education Association; 
Roscoe L. West, president, State Teachers College, Trenton, 
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New Jersey, and president, American Association of Teachers 
Colleges; Ralph E. Himstead, general secretary, American 
Association of University Professors; Francis L. Bacon, prin- 
cipal, Evanston Township High School, Evanston, Illinois, 
representing the National Association of Secondary-School 
Principals. 

At the conclusion of these statements George D. Stoddard 
undertook to summarize and synthesize the various points of 
view expressed by the speakers. 


BusINESs SESSION—May 2 


The business session of the Council convened at the con- 
clusion of Dean Stoddard’s synthesis of the statements re- 
ferred to above, with Harlan H. Horner in the chair. 

The first order of business was the consideration of the 
financial report of the Council for the year 1941-42 and the 
budget for 1942-43. Copies of the report and the proposed 
budget were in the hands of those present. 

The financial report was accepted and placed on file. 

On motion of Dean Stoddard, which was duly seconded, 
it was voted to approve (a) the general budget of the Council 
in the amount of $98,500, and (b) the budget of the Publica- 
tions Revolving Fund in the amount of $65,900, both of which 
are for the year 1942-43. 

The Executive Committee, through C. S. Marsh, vice presi- 
dent, presented to the Council a resolution on the passing of 
the Chairman for 1941-42, Ben George Graham. The Reso- 
lution follows: 


Last May, when the American Council on Education elected Ben 
Graham as its chairman for the current year, all those interested in 
the welfare of the Council felt that a wise leader had been fortunately 
chosen at a time when momentous and bewildering problems faced 
American education. 

When death took him from us last March, we who knew him and 
his work felt bereft of an honest friend and a competent administrator, 
one whose counsel and example we shall sorely miss. 

Ben Graham carried modestly the successes he had won as teacher, 
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principal, superintendent, and university lecturer. He bore with simple 
dignity the honors that came to him from universities in the form of 
honorary degrees, and from educational organizations through election 
to their highest offices. 

Initiative, courage, administrative wisdom, and kindly understand- 
ing marked all of his relationships with the Council, and particularly 
his leadership this year. 

We here record our debt to him, our sorrow that he has been taken 
from us, and our sympathy for his bereaved family. 


The resolution was unanimously adopted by a rising vote 
of the members. 

Chairman Horner next presented a matter which seemed 
necessary under the bylaws of the Council. The retirement 
of C. R. Mann, president emeritus of the Council, became 
effective as of September 1, 1941, and he no longer maintains 
an office in the Council building. 


Therefore, be it resolved, that the authorization given on May 7, 
1938, for C. R. Mann to sign checks on the banking depositories of the 
American Council on Education in conjunction with the Treasurer or 
an Assistant Treasurer, is hereby revoked, and further that the surety 
bond in the sum of $5,000 provided under this authorization be not 
renewed. 


It was duly moved, seconded, and voted that the above 
resolution be adopted. 

The next item of business was the recommendation of the 
Executive Committee relative to the presidency of the Coun- 
cil, which is phrased in these words: 


It was voted to recommend to the Council at its annual meeting on 
May 1-2, 1942, the election of George F. Zook as president of the 
American Council on Education for a five-year period July 1, 1942 
to June 30, 1947, at his present salary. 


It was severally moved and seconded that the resolution of 
the Executive Committee relative to the election of George 
F. Zook as president of the Council be adopted, and the 
motion was approved by a standing vote. 

Alonzo G. Grace, chairman of the nominating committee, 
then presented the report of that committee as follows: 
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For CHAIRMAN: 

Edmund E. Day, president, Cornell University; representing 

Cornell University 
For First VicE CHAIRMAN: 

William E. Wickenden, president, Case School of Applied Science; 
representing the Society for the Promotion of Engineering 
Education 

For SEconD VICE CHAIRMAN: 

L. A. Pechstein, dean, Teachers College, University of Cincinnati; 
representing the National Association of Colleges and Depart- 
ments of Education 

For SECRETARY: 

George D. Stoddard, commissioner of education of the state of 

New York (after July 1, 1942) 
For TREASURER: 

Corcoran Thom, president, American Security and Trust Com- 

pany, Washington, D. C. 
For AssisTANT TREASURERS: 

Grace R. Ontrich, chief accountant, American Council on Edu- 
cation 

Donald J. Shank, assistant to the president, American Council 
on Education 


For MEMBERSHIP ON THE EXECUTIVE 
CoMMITTEE FOR 3-YEAR TERMS: 
Herbert E. Hawkes, dean, Columbia College, Columbia Univer- 
sity; representing the Educational Records Bureau 
Willard E. Givens, executive secretary, National Education As- 
sociation; representing the National Education Association 


It was moved and duly seconded that the chairman be in- 
structed to cast one ballot for the election of the officers and 
committee members nominated. 

The chairman thereupon cast the ballot for the nominees 
for office, and declared elected the above-named individuals 
as oficers and members of the Executive Committee of the 
American Council on Education, all officers, except wherein 
indicated, to be for the year 1942-43. 

The next order of business was the report to the Council 
of the joint action of the Problems and Plans Committee and 
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the Executive Committee nominating persons, under authority 
of the constitution, for membership on the Problems and 
Plans Committee for terms of four years each. The following 
persons were so nominated: 
Charles E. Friley, president, Iowa State College of Agriculture 
and Mechanic Arts 
George Johnson, secretary-general, National Catholic Educational 
Association 
DeWitt S. Morgan, superintendent of schools, Indianapolis, 
Indiana 


It was moved and seconded that the ballot of the Council 
be cast for these persons for membership on the Problems 
and Plans Committee. The vote was so cast and the above- 
named persons declared elected. 

The newly elected Chairman of the Council (Edmund E. 
Day) not being present at the session, Dr. Horner introduced 
to the membership the newly elected First Vice Chairman, 
William E. Wickenden. 

Dr. Horner also called to the platform George F. Zook, 
who had just been re-elected as President of the Council. Dr. 
Zook spoke briefly, expressing his appreciation of his re-elec- 
tion and pledging his best efforts in his continued adminis- 
tration. 

Dr. Zook then placed before the meeting a telegram which 
he had received during the day from Frank P. Grahan, presi- 
dent of the University of North Carolina, which read as 
follows: 

In view rapidly rising demand by army, navy, marine corps, in- 
dustry, agriculture, medicine and government for trained persons it 
is clear even accelerated educational programs will not meet needs in 
forty-three and four STOP Only possible new source from which to 
draw will be from that portion of capable and gifted youth regularly 
denied full secondary and higher education because of poverty STOP 
To accelerate schools and mobilize adequate war effort for grueling 
test and to fulfill American way of equal opportunity and through fair 
competition we must as temporary war measure provide financial aid to 
gifted students from impoverished homes STOP Federal government 
bears full responsibility for war effort and is only taxing power that 
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can equalize educational opportunity in all regions and between all 
classes STOP Therefore I urge our Council record its support prompt 
and effective federal action wherein careful joint study reveals such 
support necessary to full war mobilization of peoples capacities and 
justice to youth of all races and classes STOP Such action becomes 
especially imperative as college attendance may become an avenue to 
prepare for commissions in army or navy and an alternative to selective 
service induction STOP Unless this wise and necessary use of the 
colleges for training is made available to all in proportion only to ability 
it will become a special privilege of those already specially privileged 
STOP The colleges and universities cannot by themselves remedy this 
injustice and ineffective result. 


After discussion it was voted, by a standing vote, that the 
Council go vigorously and positively on record in behalf of 
the cause presented in President Graham’s telegram as stated 
above. 

The business session adjourned at 12:30 P.M. 


LUNCHEON AND AFTERNOON SESSION—MAaAy 2 


Following a one o'clock luncheon, attended by 242 persons, 
the meeting convened at 2:15 P.M. on Saturday, May 2, under 
the chairmanship of C. A. Dykstra, president of the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin, to participate in a symposium on “The 
Bachelor’s Degree,” in which the following presented for- 
mally their points of view: Robert M. Hutchins, president, 
University of Chicago; Walter Crosby Eells, executive secre- 
tary, American Association of Junior Colleges; Homer P. 
Rainey, president, University of Texas; William P. Tolley, 
president, Allegheny College, and chairman, Committee on 
Cooperative Study in General Education. 

At the conclusion of the formal presentations a lively dis- 
cussion ensued until the adjournment of the meeting at 
3:30 P.M. 

Respectfully submitted, 
GEORGE D. STODDARD 
Secretary 





